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THE FEIEI^DS AT AUTEUIL. 



OHAPTEB I. 

THI OOUHTBT-flXJLT 07 MADAME HBLTETIUS. 

Ar the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, 
scarcely a mile from Paris, is the village of Au- 
teuil, containing the celebrated country-seat for- 
merly owned by the poet Boileau, and in which 
the later proprietors received the most celebrated 
men of France. For thirteen years it was occu- 
pied by Madame Helvetias, one of the most amia- 
ble women of her country, who had bought the 
property after the death of her husband, the 
famous freethinker and philosopher. She had 
made the Tilla a social rendezvous for her more 
immediate friends, and also for those who were in- 
fluential or distinguished in Paris. In this un- 
pretendmg and peaceful residence had been estab- 
lished a learned and very interesting society, but 
which the government of France considered very 
dangerous, though controlled by the gentle influ- 
ence of a woman, who displayed her authority 
only by promoting the happiness of her guests, 
and rendering them more inthnate. 

Since the days of Madame GeofTrin, who, for 
nearly half a century, fostered all native and for- 
eign genluB in Paris, there was no social circle to 



be compared with that of Madame Helvetius at 
Anteuil Its members entertained the ideas dis- 
seminated by Claude Adrien Helvetius in his cel- 
ebrated work "Of the Mind" — a production 
violently attacked by the clergy and the Parlia- 
ment, and at last burned by the pubfic execu- 
tioner. Helvetius^s friends, who, like Diderot and 
Baron d^Holbach, had aided in the composition 
of this work, remained faithful to the philosophy 
of its reputed author, and his widow truly and 
lovingly revered his memory. Younger men had 
associated themselves with them, as the Marquis 
dc Condorcet, the amiable and witty Chamfort, 
the physician Gabanis, who for some time had 
made Auteuil his home, and, latterly, Count Ga- 
briel Riquetti de Mirabeau, introduced by Cham- 
fort, and from whom great things were expected« 
The rural drawing-room of Madame Helvetius, 
in which, as we have inümated, affairs were often 
discussed that at Versailles seemed very sus- 
picious^ was consecrated by the apparent inno- 
cence of its proprietor ; for she united cheerful- 
ness, grace, and intdleot, with childlike goodness 
of heart, which made itself felt at every opportu- 
nity, and exerted on all about her a mild and 
happy influence. The extraordinary beauty of 
her youth had not yet disappeared. Her expres* 
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sive eyes fasdnated thoee on whom their glances 
fell ; and if Elise HelvetiuSi in the exciting con- 
YCTsations of her company, appeared as the guid- 
ing spirit who revealed that soon something new 
and great must occur to save the French nation 
from degeneracy and ruin, she presently assumed 
a bantering and merry tone, and, by her quicic 
repartees and charming fancies, banished the po- 
litical anxiety and gravity of her fnends. Her 
person was tall, and her presence imposing. In 
her outward bearing she never permitted that her 
aristocratic origin should be forgotten — that she 
was the daughter of the Count de Ligneville, 
while a certain idyllic naturalness of manner 
manifested her preference for country life and 
occupation. 

This remarkable woman had added, as if by 
contrast, a sort of background to her polished 
and philosophic drawing-room ; for she cultivated 
a fdrm, to which she herself mdustriously at- 
tended. It was, however, her poultry-yard upon 
which she bestowed especial care, daily spending 
several hours with her chickens, duclts, and 
geese. Her goldfinches received extraordinary 
favor, and their training was greatly admired. 
Singing4}ird8 huog in decorated cages on the 
outer walls of the house, often interrupting the 
conversation within by their warbling songs. 
There was also no lack of cats and dogs in this 
country-seat; and, next to her birds, Madame 
Helvetius loved her cats, making great pets of. 
them. She surrounded herself also with rare 
varieties of other animals, and the complete 
harmony that reigned in her family was regarded 
with wonder by her friends, who ascribed it to 
some magic charm which she exerted over all 
around her. 

On this first day of our narrative, Madame 
Helvetius withdrew sooner than usual from her 
favorite empjoyment, which occupied so consid- 
erable a portion of her mornings, as preparation 
had to be made for the reception of guests whom 
she expected at dinner. Two motives had in- 
duced her to send invitatious for this particular 
day. The celebrated Dr. Benjamin Franklin, for 
many years one of her particular admirers, was 



to dine at the villa, which more espedally de> 
lighted her other friends, because the public 
demonstrations and attentions with which Frank- 
lin had been overwhelmed during his second so- 
journ in Paris, had made private social inter- 
course with him somewhat difficult. 

The preliminaries for the acknowledgment of 
the independence of the United States of Ameri- 
ca bad been signed by the plenipotentiaries of * 
Great Britain as well as by Franklin, represent- 
ing his native country, the preceding year (1788); 
and now the füll and formal recognition of those 
States produced much excitement among the 
Parisians. In every quarter the effect of this 
national admission of the right of a people to 
change or modify their government was deeply 
felt, and it was the fashion of the time to load 
the venerable Franklin with distinguished honora. 
By reason of his popularity, Madame Helvetius 
had therefore to make grcat'efforts to secure his 
presence for this day, which for a particular rea- 
son her good-natured and amiable coquetry had 
chosen. She was to celebrate her sixty-fifth birth- 
day, and she wished thus to remind Franklin of 
her age ; for his friendship for her had increased 
until he had made her an offer of his hand. She 
desired him, therefore, to join in a celebration 
which delicately declared her reluctance to a new 
marriage. 

Br. Franklm, who was already entering his 
seventy-eighth year, had wooed the amiable 
widow of Helvetius, when, eight yean before, 
he visited Paris for the first time. Elise had 
then assured him, with her natural frankness, 
that she would on no account marry him. This 
declaration she firmly repeated when he renewed 
Ids offer, although their friendship remained un- 
interrupted. Franklin had had a rival in Turgot, 
the former minister of Louis XVL ; but death 
had removed this noble competitor, and the cheer- 
ful old man, on his return to Paris, reappeared in 
the lists of love. 

Although Madame Helvetius intended thus to 

give prominence to the fact of her advanced age, 

she could not resist a very interesting temptation 

in reference to her toilet, with which she began 
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gravely to occnpy herselt At the moment when 
ehe considered it her duty to discourage her old 
loTcr, she yielded to the fancy of rendering her- 
self as attractive as possible by appropriating the 
style of head-dress which had lately been made 
£ftshionable by the yoong Queen Marie Antoinette. 
Until now Elise had been fedthful in imitating the 
toilets of the regency, and as she had always ap- 
peared well in them, she did not hesitate to retain 
them even in her old age. The gold powder on 
her beautiful blond hair had always made an ir- 
resistible impression, and tiie hoop she by no 
means despised, as well as the patches, sprinkled 
with diamond dust, that were w<Mm on the face. 
Now, however, in a merry humor, she arranged 
her coifiUre differently, which, of course, required 
an entire revolution in the rest of her dress. 
This was the " coiffure d la jardmüre^^^ which M. 
Leonard, the celebrated hair-dresser of the queen, 
bad invented. It consisted of a cloth raised very 
high, artistically folded and twisted, and sur- 
roimded with vegetables of various kinds, such 
as small artichokes, cabbages, carrots, and tur- 
nips. With the assistance of her maid, she com- 
pleted her toilet, and stood laughingly before the 
mirror, to criticise her appearance, but found no 
reason to be dissatisfied with it The new mode 
seemed to please her so well that she was about 
attempting some ingenious impn>vementf<, when 
the footman announced the arrival of two of her 
expected guests. 

Gabanis and Chamfort were the friends first m 
the drawing-room of Madame Helvetius, and they 
were both most cordially received. 

''We ara taking advantage of the rights of 
good neighbors, in being impertinentiy pnnctu- 
all" began Chamfort, approaching and respect- 
fully kissing the small white hand held out to him. 

*' Quite the contrary, gentlemen,*' replied Ma- 
dame Helvetius, with her charming smile, " I really 
do not find that you act as good neighbors and 
faithful friends. I always imagined that you had 
taken up your residence here at Auteuil, that I 
might ei\joy your society. But when I invite you 
to a solemn dinner, is that any reason why you 
absent youFsdves from our usual friendly and so- 



ciable breakfast ? Is that right ? Our good Dr. 
Gabanis may peil»^)8 be excused, for he practises 
in the village, and is overrun with patients. But 
yet he ought to remember that I belong to the 
number, having appointed him my physician in 
ordinary. Why did you pay me no visit this 
morning. Dr. Cabanis?" She approached the 
young man, who was standing dreamily at the 
other end of the room, and, taking his hand and 
drawing him toward an easy-chi^, she seated 
herself opposite, and motioned Chamfort to take 
a chair beside her. 

Gabanis was a man of scarcely twenty-^even 
years, appearing even younger on account of his 
slender figure, and of a fur, transparent com- 
plexion. At the same time his whole manner ex- 
pressed suffering, owing partiy to the fatiguing 
studies to which he devoted himself, and partly 
to a nature prone to lose itself in subtle specula- 
tions. His fn&A Chamfort presented a peculiar 
contrast He had passed his forty-second year. 
In person he was firm and powerful ; his coun- 
tenance, surprisingly handsome ; his regular fea- 
tures indicated as much intellect as amiability, 
the principal expression being that of an attrac- 
tive gentieness; yet they easily changed, indi- 
cating a biting sarcasm, wit, and quickness of 
apprehension. In his dress, Chamfort was, as 
usual, n^ligent, and even his linen was rather 
soiled. The invitation he had received, expressly 
announced for a festive occasion, had not induced 
him to correct his carelessness in that respect, 
which he ascribed to absence of vanity and in- 
difference to general society. On the other hand, 
Gabanis, who was always most carefully attired, 
seemed to have made it a point to honor the din- 
ner of his friend Madame Helvetius by a most 
elegant toilet '* In fkct," sud Dr. Gabanis, with 
his somewhat melancholy smile, "during the 
whole morning I was engaged with a patient A 
beginner like myself, who commences to practise 
in a small place, considers it quite an event when 
a poor woman has an infiammation, and he can at- 
tend to her, and at the same time procure bread 
for her hungry children." 

**Tes, it is true, our friend-Cabanis be^ns his 
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practice with all kinds of poor, fevered people," 
Ohamfort interrupted, in his sarcastic manner. 
'* He is a real child of the times, for that wiU soon 
be the principal occupation of the world, and 
especially in this hungry France." 

**Tell me, dear Chamfort, where were you this 
morning?" replied Madame Helvetius, contem- 
plating him with friendly pleasure. " For if you 
cannot give a satisfactory excuse, I take it that 
you have broken an earnest compact with me. 
You came to AuteuU to be my guest, nay, to con- 
sider yourself as my boarder, only I could not find 
quarters for you in my small yilla ; but you ought 
to consider that an advantage, otherwise you 
would have been my prisoner, and I should have 
grudged every hour you passed elsewhere." 

A glance of profound gratitude beamed in 
Chamfort's eyes, and for a moment his features 
assumed their mild yet fervent expression. But 
suddenly recovering himself, he said, lightly: "I 
could not come this morning because I was busy 
with court interests. Not the court I wish always 
to pay you, my dearest lady, but that of Versailles 
—of their most Christian majesties King Louis 
XVI. and Queen Marie Antoinette. As friend 
Cabauis has been working for the poor sick peo- 
ple, so I have been at work for their superiors. 
Etienne Montgolfier was with me, and I assisted 
bun in the preparations for his balloon, the new 
and wonderful invention. Their majesties have 
ordered him to let it ascend at AuteuiL The 
whole court is to be here this afternoon to witness 
the magnificent spectacle for the third time. 
They cannot enough admire an object that rises 
by its own weight At Versaiiles no one can 
ascend unless with great difficulty, but Montgoi 
fier^s machine demonstrates quite simply that it is 
very easy for any one, even without influence or 
intrigue, to rise to the clouds. The curious court 
have no presentiment that the * Montgolfi^re ' is 
only the precursor of something that will move 
by-and-by in its own strength, and make good its 
pretensions to overlook the earth — ^I mean the 
' people.' Do they not resemble the balloon be- 
ginning to tremble with its own power of motion, 
ready to toke flight at the first signal? These 



were the thoughts that occupied me while assist- 
ing my friend Montgolfier. It is also said that 
the Duke de Chartres will graciously take an air- 
voyage to-day. Is not my excuse sufficient, dear 
friend ? Montgolfier intends paying his respects 
to you, and offei-ing seats to yourself and all your 
company, to view the ascension ? " 

" Is it possible ? " cried Madame Helvetius, in 
astonishment, na!velyplasping her hands. " What 
news you announce to me in one breath I And 
all this without my knowledge happens in this 
small lantern-like AuteuU ? Truly, I almost fim- 
cy myself a hermit in a forest hut, and feel quite 
solitary — as if, in fact, (abandoned by alL" 

**I had imagined the contrary, noticing that 
new head-dress," said Chamfort, pointmg with a 
light motion of his hands to the ornaments on the 
lady's head, and bowing as if paying her homage. 
** I thought our amiable friend had made her ar- 
rangements, festively to represent our Auteuil at 
the royal visit ; for the toilet worn to-day by the 
fair widow of our great Helvetius is nothing more 
nor less than an acknowledgment of the prevail- 
ing fashions. But I must compliment you, ma- 
dame, and remark that it becomes you exceeding- 
ly, and aids in symbolizing most gracefully all your 
charms. You may wear cabbages and carrots in 
your beautiful hair, for you are the representative 
of pure and noble nature, and your husband wrote 
*0f the Mind' — ^now mind must always be the 
support of nature. But at court there is at pres- 
ent neither the one nor the other, and the vegeta- 
bles crowning proud heads have a bad effect and 
trouble the people." 

"You are altogether too wicked, Chamfort," 
replied Madame Helvetius, rather excitedly. 
"How can you drag every thing into politics, 
even the innocent toilet of the ladies ? In this 
instance I prefer my gentle Cabania. He has 
never scolded me on account of my coiffure, and, I 
have no doubt, thinks it quite suitable that a 
country lady, such as I have become, should 
rather adorn herself with fresh vegetables from 
her garden than with enormous powdered curls." 

" I am inclined to acknowledge the new style 

of our friend in its highest sign^cation," jcried 
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CabaniB, whose pale face was momentarilj enlir- 
ened by a smile. ^ I see the symbol of better 
times— of liberty and equality — ^if the fashions 
at Auteuil and VeiBailles begin to assimilate. 
The very fact of the royal party coming to this 
Tillage shows that extraordinary changes are at 
hand. Did you ever before hear of the king 
and queen visiting a place ignorant of court eti- 
quette ?— especially Auteuil, that has so bad a 
reputation with our rulers since we» people of 
enlightened views, have made our residence here ? 
And, as if to confirm some new bond of friend- 
ship, our lady-president has adopted the modes 
of Queen Marie Antoinette. This suggests de- 
cidedly some secret occurrences ; and, if I did not 
see Madame Holvetius's truthful eyes, I could al- 
most fancy that treachery was at work, and that 
* ia SoeiiÜ Hbre da tgoiaU»^ * as our circle of 
friends is called, is to be betrayed into the hands 
of our enemies.** 

Madame Helvetius, whose natural cheerfulness 
easily interpreted and patronized such pleasantry, 
interrupted it by hearty laughter, in which both 
the gentlemen joined. It was difficult to resist 
the contagion of her merriment She seemed to 
possess all the unrestrained charm of youth. 

** That is really a good idei^' she said, slill 
laughing. ** The profound meficholy that pos- 
sessed M. Gabanis on his first arrival at Auteuil 
seems already to have vanished, thanks to our 
pure atmosphere, and he has become quite a jo- 
cose character. But I must own,'* she continued, 
more gravely, ^ that from day to day I feel my 
respect for Queen Marie Antoinette increasing. I 
am attracted by the naturalness that shows itself 
in all we hear of her. She is certainly a noble 
woman, aiming at that which is best and highest ; 
and, if her influence alone governed the king, she 
would guide him in the path of right, and finally 
lead him back to his people. And is she not 
herself an advance champion of the new tunes, in 
her fight with the old dragon Etiquette? By 
her blooming youth and loveliness she has de- 
stroyed this monster. Has she not thus given the 
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first blow to the aristocracy of France, who were 
always the origin of what was most hurtful to 
society ? That the king and queen with their 
suite come to such a place as Auteuil must be 
considered as a new victory the queen has gained 
over the old court party. She wishes all around 
her to have more liberty — to have less constraint 
forced upon them — she deures gradually to loosen 
the prejudices that weighed them down, and en- 
Ürely separated them frona the people and all na- 
üonal life. She is benevolent and kind io all, 
and likes to assist m every new attempt to benefit 
and even to amuse the people. For tlie pension 
M. Etienne Montgolfier receives for his new in- 
vention he is indebted to her." 

M I am another instanoe- of the queen's conde- 
scension to struggling genius of the present day,** 
said Chamfort, with a curious expression of coun- 
tenance. '* My tragedy, * Mustapha and Zeangir,* 
was acted before the court at Fontainebleau a few 
weeks ago, and Marie Antoinette was so much 
delighted with it that she ordered the author an 
annuity of twelve hundred fmncs. I had de- 
manded nothing, but could not very well refuse 
the bounty of the beautiful young queen. I only 
beard of my unexpected fortune this morning, 
but at Paris it was known yesterday, and proved 
my misfortune, as the sequel will show. I con- 
cealed from you the fact that my tragedy was to 
be played yesterday, for the first^me in public, at 
the Th6Atre Fran9ais. , If you had known it, yon 
would have had no rest, and permitted me none, 
until I took you to Paris ; but you must acknowl- 
edge the correctness of my misgiving when X tell 
you that my production completely (ailed. At 
the conclusion, the audience drammed and hissed 
as if the last day had come for the poor author. 
The sad news I received this morning by express. 
The critics think that the play would not have 
been so harshly treated but for its extraordinary 
success at court The author was punished at 
Paris for the queen's favor. The voice of oppo- 
sition against the higher grades of society, and 
especially against Marie Antoinette, is becoming 
louder, and the public consider it a duty to con* 
demn what she applauds, ^ere J[ sit with my 
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twdYC hundred francs in my pocket, on the rains 
of my first and last tragedjr. Yet it is better 
than my comedies, particularly * L'Indienne ' and 
* Le Uarcfaand de Smyme,' which, notwithstand- 
ing their want of merit, seem to sustain them- 
sdves on the stage. In my * Mustapha and Zean- 
gir* I intended to give a sublime creation in the 
style of Racine, and that was a hypocritical fri- 
YoUty on my part, so that the condemnation of 
the piece is after all nothing but Justice. No one 
has a right to assume what he cannot sincerely 
defend. The court rewarded me because they 
nursed the agreeable deception that the days of 
pathetic court tragedy had not yet passed, and 
that the national poets would agun begin to war- 
ble with as much art, learning, and adulation, as 
during the despotic reign of Louis XIV. But the 
people, who are.becoming almost too acute, tore 
away my disguise, threw it into my face, and left 
me but the poor satisfaction of jingling my pen- 
sion in my pocket Have I not received my de- 
serU ? " 

At this moment the conyersation was inter- 
rupted by the noise of an approaching carriage. 
Madame Helvetius hasteued to a window to see 
which of her guests were coming. 

** There is my old Franklin ! '* she exclaimed. 
"The one sitting at his side is the Marquis Con- 
dorcet— our 'snow-covered Vulcan,' as D^Alem- 
bert always called him. Opposite is Count Mira- 
beau. The latter is springing from the carriage 
to aid, with fiUal tenderness, Dr. Franklin ; but 
the old man refuses all assistance to descend, and 
is proud of the youth of his seventy-seven years. 
How he is stamping on the ground after his ride, 
almost making it shake I See how straight and 
firm my old Bei\jamin still walks !'* She cuuld no 
longer restrain her impatience, but hurried to the 
entranc&-hall, followed by Chamfort and Cabanis. 

Franklin, immediately on entering the house, 
beheld his old fnend, and uttered a cry of joy. 
He chisped her tenderly to his heart ; but the em- 
brace was so prolonged that Madame Helvetius 
withdrew herself half indignantly, pushing him 
somewhat forcibly away, that she might also 
greet Gondoroet and Mirabeau. 



'* It seems I am not so welcome as formerly to 
my friend Elise," said Franklin, laughingly, as 
they entered the drawing-room. " I am not per- 
mitted to retun her two minutes in my arms, even 
after so long an absence I Perhaps I am also ex- 
pected to apologize for appearing at her dinner in 
my plain dress, just as I am received at Versailles. 
A dress which is, so to say, a part of myf^elf, will 
I hope be equally tolerated at AuteuiL" Frank- 
lin pointed somewhat complaisanüy to ihe gar- 
ments he was accustomed to wear. His brown 
doth coat, already often recognised in Paris so- 
ciety, and his smooth silver hair and broad- 
brimmed hat, added to the peculiarity of bis ap- 
pearance. His whole costume was that of an 
American fanner, and when it suddenly presented 
itself m the drawing-rooms of Paris and Versailles 
it contrasted forcibly with the embroidered and 
glittering vestments, and the powdered and high- 
ly-perfumed hair, demanded by the fashion of the 
times. His style was a novelty, and as such bad 
great success, extending its charms particularly 
to the ladies, who, at the brilliant festivals given 
in his honor, tried the most extraordinary and co- 
quettish arts to attract the attention of the trans- 
atlantic philosopher and spostle of liberty. 

Madame Heli^us looked at him so long and 
with such undiipiised pleasure, that Franklin was 
obliged to acknowledge that he retained his old 
place in her heart. Slie herself took his hat, and 
placed on his head his litUe leather cap, repeat- 
edly expressing her delight at seeing him again. 
Then she led him to a magnificent easy-chair near 
the hearth, which seemed to be phiced there es- 
pecially for him, the back bemg decorated with 
wreaths of roses and laurels. 

Franklin was a very handsome old man. Pu- 
rity and regularity of feature, such as are rarely 
seen, were combined with wonderfuUy^reserved 
fireehness and cheerfulness in his countenance. 
His simplicity was sublime. The classic outline 
of his head was slightiy disturbed by the specta- 
cles that he never removed, yet they tended to 
increase the expression of deep thought which was 
his principal characteristic 

"Nowhere else in the world do I feel so well 
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as at your house, my dear Eliae,** said Franklin, 
loolcing pleasantly around. " Here dwell peace, 
cheerfulness, and freedom; and if I were not 
obliged to return to Philadelphia, where new-born 
state afikirs need me, I would like to remain m 
Auteuil and take a share in Madame Helvetius*s 
pastoral life, if only as chicken-boy or goldfinch- 
overseer. What do you say, my friend, would 
you be willing to trust me with such work, and 
thus retain me here ? *^ 

All present laughed at the drollery with which 
Franklin made this proposition to the dignified 
lady of the house, as he seized her hand at the 
same tune and pressed it to his breast 

" Oh, yon would soon be weary here," replied 
Madame Hdvetius, blushing. ** You are a great 
deal too young for the retired life I lead. Yon 
would wish to return to the scenes of your great 
deeds, where there is still much for you to do. 
And my society could not compensate you for 
your sacrifices ; for I have grown an old woman, 
who to-day celebrates her sixty-fifth year." 

"To-day!" exclaimed Franklin, rising with 
youthful alacrity, and intending to embrace Elise 
again ; but her other friends pressed around her 
with congratulations, which she received with be- 
witohing affability. She appeared to listen with 
peculiar favor to the obliging expressions of 
Count Mirabeau, who had but lately been received 
into this circle, but nevertheless reproached him- 
self for his negligence in not having noticed the 
date of such a festive day, saying that the birth- 
day of an amiable woman ought to be as well 
known to her friends as the saints* days are to 
Christians, and that the short time during which 
he had' been intimate at her house was no 
excuse. 

'* You are a true Frenchman, and know how to 
make good use of your tongue," said Franklin, 
approaching Mirabeau, and patting the young 
man's thick locks with a familiarity which the 
phUosopher sometimes condescended to. Count 
Mirabeau looked a litUe surprised, but recovered 
himself quickly. His fiice, inclined to express a 
gloomy satire, changed to the most considerate 
urbanity toward Franklin. 



'< It is more especially my fault that the birth- 
day of our friend was not known," said the Mar- 
quis de Condorcet, a man of about forty years, 
from whose eyes beamed a decided kindliness of 
heart, while his high-arched brow and strongly-de- 
fined Roman noee, as well as slightly-compressed 
lips, announced the mathematician. *' I think," 
he continued, in his good-natured self-accusatiou, 
" as I am the accountant and mathematician par 
exedlenre of this sodety, and am day and night 
engaged in all kinds of calculations, I ought not 
to have failed in that of the heart, and all my 
other computations ought to have ceased of thdr 
own accord on this day, which expresses the Ibr- 
»ula of happiness for us all Well, do not on 
that account receive the congratulations of your 
friend Condorcet less kindly." 

** It was exceedingly gallant of you all that you 
kept no reckoning with me ! " said Madame Hel- 
vetius. ** How happy I ought to be that you wish 
me so wdl I Even Condorcet, who, in his sublime 
repose, generally appears like an ice-palace, has 
wafted toward me a warm breath from his con- 
cealed but loving heart But now let us speak 
of something ehe. Dr. Franklin owes me a re- 
port of his last triumphs in Paris. It is due to 
nothing but the delightful personality of Beiga- 
min Franklin that the Parisians are, as it were, 
intoxicated with American liberty, and behave m 
such a different manner." 

'* I have again been received very idndly in this 
wonderful Paris," replied Franklin, stretohing 
himself comfortably and smilingly in his chair. 
** The ladies gave me yesterday, at the Hotel de 
Yille, the most brilliant reception that I have 
ever been honored with. After I had found my- 
self as one of the blessed m Mohammed's para- 
dise, the roost beautiiVil among throe hundred 
was chosen to show the sympathy of the French 
ladies for the liberty won by America. The 
choice fell upon the Countess Diana de Polignac, 
one of the highly-intellectual members of the 
court. She approached me with a laurel-wreath, 
and did not content herself with placing it on my 
white locks, but added two kisses, one on each 

of my cheeks. This was ^fto<^rding to the pro- 
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gramme of the festiyal. Ton may fency with 
what pleasure, as ambassador of mdepeDdent 
America, I received those salutes, which were 
more than mere dispatches to be forwarded from 
Paris across the ocean.*^ * 

" And how did the court like this demonstra- 
tion? '^ asked Cbamfort, with that sarcastic tinc- 
ture characteristic of all his remarks. ** It is said 
that the Countess Diana received a strange sort 
of reprimand from the king, if the story be true." 

**It is said to be quite true," replied Franklm, 
laughing, and rubbing his hands, as was his cus- 
tom, when particularly pleased, and ending his 
sentence with the words " Qa ira / " 

" You mean then to sanction the king's con- 
duct," said Chamfort, " but his object was not so 
much to reprimand the countess, or to bring 
yourself into contempt, for he could not very well 
do that in reference to one of whom D'Alembert 
had written the splendid line : ^Bripuii eoUo fid- 
men seeptrumqve tyrannüJ' f And doubtless the 
king remembered also that he who could defend 
hhnself from the thunderbolt would not prob- 
ably be overcome by a lady's kisses." 

** Had we not better change the subject ? " sug- 
gested Madame Helvetius, with some signs of im- 
patience. 

** In alluding to the story at all," replied Cham- 
fort, " I merely meant to indicate the tone of 
court society, as well as the opposition of the 
king to such institutions as those represented by 
Fi-anklin, whom of course he could not openly 
insult. Tlie queen is much more frank. As she 
allows free scope to her amiable levity, even 
when contrary to etiquette, so she more prompt- 
ly shows her vexation at the sympathy felt for 
American liberty." 

"You cannot deny," said Franklin, rather 
solemnly, *' that we Americans are beginning to 
infuse a little confidence into you Frenchmen. 
By our victorious struggle we have alarmed 
tyranny in all countries and among all peoples. 



* " Htooires de Madame Campan," vol. !., p. S88. 

t ** He snatched from heaven the lif^tning, and from 
tyrants the sceptre.*'— Vide Oondorcet, ** M^mofaiee," 
vol.1., p. 166. 



We owe it to God through our magnanimous 
Washington that we have been able to throw off 
the slavery which the British had Imposed on a 
freebom people, and that we are again men. 
But, next, we are indebted to the French. In the 
commencement of our revolution you gave us a 
helping hand, and, excitable as you are, you won 
us favor among the nations of Europe, which 
very considerably weakened the determination 
and courage of England. You were the first 
power that, after our successful r^tfttnce, entered 
into a defensive and commei^al alliance with the 
new republic Your best and noblest sons were 
among our warriors. Did you not send us Ro- 
chambeau, and that heroic youth Lafayette, to as- 
sist us in gaining the palm of freedom ? Now it 
is our turn to be gratefiü to you. And how can 
we better show our gratitude than that we dls- 
semhiate our ideas of national liberty, so that you 
may feel the desire to be and remain free? Yes, 
Frenchmen, you are beginning to be American- 
ized, and the whole world will at last follow our 
example. Mind what old Franklin says, * a new 
era is dawning.» *f7a ira ! ' " 

'* Yes," exclaimed Count Mirabeau, rising im- 
petuously, and standing before Franklin with an 
excited gesture. " * It will go,' for it will come ! 
America has said to us, * Qa ira 1 ' and this, your 
favorite expression, noble Franklin, which we 
receive from you as a significant indtation, will 
at a future time be one of the cries of French lib- 
erty, arousmg the masses of our people. We 
know what we owe you, but also what France 
will have to owe to herself. In America the belh» 
of freedom have already rung; and France, 
awakened, needs but remember herself, to rise 
from the sleep of slavery. It has been a long 
sleep; but oppression is the natural school of 
liberty, and Paris is the principal seat of this 
learning for the modem world. In America, a 
nation with a great f\iture relies on the strength 
of its citizens, and so far we regard it with ^vy 
and admiration. In France, however, philosophy 
has long been the teacher of liberty, first arming 
the mind to strike. Oh, I remember the pro- 

found impression made on me fai(1ny dark prison, 
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OB heaiJng the story of your Btmgg^ for inde- 
pendence I It eeemed to me m if the whole tower 
of YincenDeB, in which I waB then incuroerated, 
opened to a flood of ceLeetial light Think of a 
man — for years imprisoned by the tyranny of a 
fiUher who treated his children and snbordinaies 
as slaTee— hearing for the first time» in his daric 
and lonely ceU, of a whole people that had made 
ifcsdf freel Ton con imaghie the Joy and the 
misery that alternately agitated me. Patience 
ooold not tolCHte my unhappy destiny, and 
to behold my prison walls was to render me a 
maniac I thought what happiness it must be to 
become a soldier to aid the New World in throw- 
ing off the yoke of the Old, and I wrote to the 
Count de Maurepas* for permission to go to Amer- 
ica and enter the service. I promised to die 
there, and begged, in the name of society, to 
place the reconciling breadth of the ocean between 
an unnaturally angry fiither and his son. But 
my complaints and prayers were unheard, as 
those of so many besides, and I remained in soli- 
tary confinement During those fearful nights I 
made resolutions that will extend over my whole 
life, snd I swore to fight for France as I had de- 
sired to do for America. I thou^t of Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Mably, Bousseau, and I vowed to 
give the impulse in reducing to practice the 
work of those great minds." * 

Franklin rose and stood leaning on his walking- 
stick, which he seldom kud aside, hi an attentive- 
ly listening attitude. After Mirabeau had ended, 
Franklin gazed at him for a long time gravely 
and searchingly, seeming to review bis body and 
souL The powerful brow of Ifirabeau was still 
glowing with the thoughts he had passionately 
eipressed, and the hair, which crowned his head 
like a lion's mane, almost seemed to sparkle with 
electricity. Franklin moved his small black cap 
a Httle, as if in token of an esteem which he 
could not repress, ana tuen said in a heart-felt 
voice: **Toung man, you please me, and I shall 



• Mbntlgny, **M4niolreB lor Hirabean,*^ vol. ii., p. 
M7. Peochet **M^olrefl but Mirabeau/* vol. 11., p. 
»6. Oidet de Gafleiconrt, " Besai mt la Vie de Mira- 
bean.** (WorluQfM]fabeau,vol. vi.,di.xzil.) 



have to make you a declaration of friendship. 
If I am not greatly deceived, you are the practi- 
cal man for the ideas of our century, and by your 
means liberty will blossom in France. It is no 
idle vanity on our part, when we believe that our 
young American indq>endence will have a pow- 
erful influence upon the fiituie of all nations. 
Americans shed their blood for liberty and inde- 
pendence, and blood sanctifies shioerity, as well 
as strengthens the soul to gisat deeds. My share 
in my country's honor and success was insignifi- 
cant I have no other merit than that of having 
thought the best foundation of society to be love, 
fraternity, and industry, and that there lies the 
harmony of human action, with the certainty of 
the highest possible human welfare^ If my fel- 
low-citisens recognize such sentiments, and re- 
ward so richly the poor printer with the most im- 
portant ministries in the state, I am indebted to 
the respect which every one is entitled to who 
thoroughly understands his epoch. But when I 
see so many and highly-gifted men as those I 
meet m this company, I fancy that France, when 
her hour has come, will give a brilliant festival for 
allmankmdl" 

" Hear him 1 " exclaimed Chamfort^ in his dear 
voice. **The great American entices us most 
enchantingly. Beally the inventor of the light- 
ning-rod must be decidedly qualified to manage 
the political electricity of France. Lately we 
have ourselves made attempts of various kinds 
in phUosophic discovery. When people, in fact, 
essay to renew the spirit of a nation, they first 
open the book of Nature, and try to fkthom its 
laws— how each hidivldual is created for itself— 
how it exists, lives, and enjoys. But when we 
heard of your discoveries. Father Franklin, we 
were njoioed, thinkmg we saw symbolized the 
means of our national welfare. As you sent up 
your kite to draw fh>m the clouds the magnetic 
infiuence, so we have discovered that the French 
people possess something similar in their own in- 
herent strength, which will presentiy ascend into 
hi^ and uninvestigated regions. Tou see we 
freely admit that you are our teacher ; and my 
friend Mirabeau, although he thinks it hicumbent 
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on liiin to represent tbe prond Frendimatt, inui 
one of the first to send up sach a Idte fn Frmoe, 
in the shape of his work ' On Despotism.* Has 
he not btimated that a terrible stotm will soon 
brealc over onr deroted heads f '* 

At this moment the servant annonnced X. 
Etienne Montgolfier. Ilie mention of this name 
made quite a sensation hi the company, ai^d they 
remembered the news of tbe day, wliich was con- 
firmed by those who had last arrived from Paria 
Etienne Montgolfier entered. He was known to 
most of those present, and Madame Hetvetius re- 
cdved him with poHte' kindness. He was stfll 
rather a young man of some thirty years, whose 
pale, mteresting countenance showed traces of 
the great exertions and struggles he had passed 
through, in reaching results now crowned with 
such wonderful success. His unassuming man- 
ners made an impression of the most amiable 
modesty and timidity, which were especially in- 
dicated by his disclaiming to be the inventor of 
the air-balloon, endeavoring to ascribe all tbe 
honor to his brother Joseph, with whom he con- 
sulted and labored. But it was well known that 
tbe idea first originated with Etienne, who had 
received orders to explam the new invention at 
Paris and Yersailles, and to make the trial ex- 
cursionfl. All regarded Montgolfier with visible 
interest They surrounded him, and, in answer 
to their questions, he corroborated the fact that 
he was to make a new ascension at Auteuil, m 
presence of the whole court He invited all the 
company to witness the spectacle, saying that he 
would reserve a platform for them, and that he 
considered their patronage of great hnportance, as 
he had undertaken to make some improvements, 
which he would like to have examined b/ such 
renowned and experienced men. 

*' It is not yet dinner-time," said Madame Hel- 
vetius, hesitatingly, ^ and I cannot refuse to let 
you have my guests for an hour, but, with their 
own consent, and provided that your exhibition 
does not last longer, otherwise I would protest 
agunst it, for my dinner would be completely 
spoiled. I have several novelties on my table to- 
day, particularly an American ham, a present 



from Qeneral Lafiiyette, which he has received di- 
rect from the plantation of General Waahhigton. 
Tou may suppose that such a dish ought to be 
eaten at the proper time. Besides, onr dear 
friend the Marquis de Lafkyette will be here, as 
well as Diderot The latter has been ill fbr 
several days, but he has neverthdess promised to 
be here. I must therefore remain at home until 
they arrive, that they may not find my honte 
qiute tenantless.** 

Montgolfier seemed to be satisfied with this ex- 
cuse for the lady's absence, yet he seemed to 
have something on his mind which he hesitated 
to express. At last he found courage to say 
what it was : he wished to accompany him in his 
balloon a few birds and domestic animals, and so 
he begged Madame Helvetius to allow him to take 
a few of the hüiabitants of her farm-yard for tliis 
purpose. He promised that no harm should be- 
fall them — ^he had already experimented in a 
sfanilar manner in his former voyage, and the 
efl^t had not been in the least ii\jurious to his 
fellow-travellers. The Duke de Chartres, who 
was to ascend with him on this day, had ex- 
pressed a wish to observe the effect of the rarer 
atmosphere on different species and forms of life; 
Montgolfier added that he would like to have 
some very fine specimens, such as he could find 
nowhere but at Madame Helvethis's. 

The lady smilingly shook her head, and said : 
'* No, my dear Montgolfier, I can let you have 
none of my animals — ^they are too near my heart 
I should never pardon either you or myself if the 
meanest of my pets were hurt My birds are all 
away at this time, so that I oould not even give 
you a lame titmouse. I never close my aviary 
during the day, and all that choose may fly into 
the fields and gardens ; they always return regu- 
lariy at nightfall. They are my fkmily, and 1 
know and love each one of them. I really could 
not accede to your request, though to oblige even 
the Duke de Chartres. See, the aviary is quite 
empty." And she opened a window looking mto 
the yard, hi the centre of which stood the large 
aviary with its wire doors wide open. 

Montgolfier ' blushed, and, bowing. Indicated 
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Ühit he naonnoed hb wish. Bat Count Ifir»* 
beu appTMUdMd, and, okppfaig hhn on the shoul- 
der, said with the «Ir of a patron: ^'Perhaps I 
o»n hdp yen a little hi your perplezitj, ü. If oni- 
gotter. Our ftiend, Madame HelTedns, has of 
course a Tery tender heart for her pets, and prob- 
ably she fears a moral as well as physical hyury 
to them if they are even a fewndnulss in the 
society of the Duke de CSiarUes. I hate, how- 
erer, % dog, eaUed «Miss Saiah,' to whidi I am 
certainly mooh attached, but which has reoantiy 
aoqnired several disagreeable tricks^ I hare for 
some tfane been thinking of devUng sn extraor- 
dinary punishment, and I have found it at last: I 
sentence her to be the eompanion of a royal 
pemonage tuch as the duk& I am corioos to ob- 
serve the effects oi^ the dog-nature of my favor* 
ite, not of the higher atmosphere, but of the im- 
mediate proximity of such a privileged gentle- 
man. My dog is m the yard, and st your service. 
Miss Sarah is a creature of rare beauty, and, if 
you wish to take her, I will bring her to you.'' 

These words seemed to be reodved with much 
&vor by the rest of the company, who manifested 
it first in whispers, and then in loud laughter. 
Montgolfier thankftilly accepted the offer. 

"* I should like to mtercede for M. Montgolfier,'' 
said Chamfort, with a humorous expression. 
«< Do you not think it would be suitable to make a 
little addition, from the philoeophio countiy-seat 
at Autenfl, to the society of the Duke de Char- 
tres t I propose for this purpose ' Tamtam,' the 
old black cat, that has so often vexed us by her 
malignant disposition, and who recently scratched 
the hands of our fair friend. I know you inherit 
this cat from your husband, the great Helvetius, 
who was very fond of her, and under whose table 
ahe used to sit while he was compering his works. 
The hero of materialism often placed his feet on 
the back of this* cat while he was writmg; and his 
powerflil precept, declaring the whole being of 
man to be physical sensibility, may be said to 
have been founded on this deotric oaukin. 
Tamtam must, therefore, be a portion of history. 
It is probably on that account she considers it 
right to scratch and bite her old friends, but we 



shall punish her a Utile for this. Besides, it will 
be graüfyhtg to send up mto the air this slgnift* 
cant favorite of Helvetius (in which, I am sure, 
dwells one of the arohdemons), and especially so 
in company with the amiable Büke de Ghartres. 
The cat that was present at, and perhaps aided in 
the composition o^ the new system of the cen- 
tury, would be a most interesting vit-d-vit for a 
prince who represents to us the height of all thai 
was sinfhl in a past and reprobate age." 

««Ycry cunning and paradoxical as usual, but 
not wicked ss usoal,^ replied Madame Helvetiss. 
** WeD, you may have Tamtam, M. Montgolfier. 
I will order year black eompaffnomtkffojfoge to be 
immediately brought" 

At this moment a slight rattling was heard at 
one of the folding-doors of the drawing-room lead- 
ing to the yard and garden. It was not latched, 
and opened as if of itself, giving ingress to % 
large black oat Every one was taken by sur- 
prise at her unexpected appearance at that mo* 
ment, and her mistress allowed her to cross the 
room unrebaked. She came purring at the feet 
of Madame Helvetius, as If instinctively suspect- 
ing some danger, and asking for protection. 

**A.wmy, old Tamtam!" cried Madame Helve- 
tius, angrily. **You are very importunate, be- 
cause of your antecedents." 

But other animals had entered by the open 
door, and even a goat stood at the entrance, shak- 
ing his beard, and seemingly making an inquiry 
with a motion of his head. Several of the birds 
had returned from their excursions sooner than 
usual, and seemed to seek their mistress with 
strange anxiety, as she bad not received them, as 
her practice was, with food and endearing words. 
She looked in great astonishment at the inex- 
plicable actions of her favorites, who seated them- 
selves on her neck and shoulders, flapping thdr 
Uttie wings inoeasantiy, opening their bills, appar- 
ently expecting the kisses they generally re- 
ceived. Two goldfinches had even perched them- 
selves upon her new headdress, and pecked al 
the leaves and vegetables that adorned it 

"Something extraordinary must have hap- 
pened, shioe you retip^yf^y^y," said Madame 
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HeWetiTis, frightening off the impudent goldfinch- 
es. '* Your habit is to flit around untu sunset, 
yon rovers, before you even think of bringing me 
your erening greeting. And to-day you disturb 
me in the drawing-room among my guests. What 
in the world is the matter? Have you been 
alarmed, or chaaed away by something yctj \m- 
usuair*' 

The answer to this question was given by a dis- 
tant rolling sound, but coming rapidly nearer. 

''The equipages of the court are arriving!*' 
said Cbamfort, laughing, and hastening to a win- 
dow. "The animal paradise of our fair friend, 
which she rules so angelically, must have felt the 
approach of the court serpent, and the wanderers 
are home earlier. But, really, that is an awM 
umae — ^the whole royal family and suite— ten — 
twelve carriages, and a host of cavaliers with their 
no less brilliant servants! In this quiet village 
the court has never before appeared ; how can we 
then be surprised if all these creatures in their 
&ar have fled from the fields and roadsides to 
tbehr accastomed refüge ? " 

M. Montgolfier took his leava The punctual 
arrival of the court urged him to finish his prepa- 
rations. He was assured' that the two extra com- 
panions to ascend with hun should be safely con- 
veyed to the appomted place. The rest of the 
company also began to leave, previously making 
the arrangement that Madame Helvetins should 
follow with her other eipected guests. 



CHAPTER n. 

xnuBKAü's Doo AUD hilvriub's oat. 

In the large open space lying in the centre of 
Auteuil, accommodations had been made for 
those who wished to witness this third ascent of 
the balloon. Even before the arrival of the 
royal party, the platforms intended for the general 
public were filled to overflowing with spectators 
of all ranks ttom Paris and its environs. The 
motley crowd expressed the most impatient ex- 



pectation, enlivened by many sarcastic and incon- 
siderate jests in reference to the Duke de Char- 
tres, whose intention of accompanying Montgol- 
fier was already well known.* The company 
from the villa of Madame Hdvetius took reserved 
seats, after the court had entered the royal com- 
partments, gorgeously lined with velvet and gold. 
In the central one were the kix^ and queen. Be- 
side the latter the Princess de Lamballe, who had 
lately been nominated superintendent of the 
queen*8 household. This position was secured to 
her through the extraordinary and tender fiiend- 
ship of Marie Antomette. In the loget to the 
right and left, the king's brothers, the Count de 
Provence and the Count d'Artois, with their con- 
sorts and suite, had taken their places. In an- 
other was Duke Louis Philippe d'Orleans, the 
father of the Duke de Chartres, with beautiful 
Madame de Montesson, whom he had but a short 
time before secretly married. Among the dig- 
nitaries of the court was the new minister of 
finance, M. de Calonne, who in the preceding year 
had been called to this post, whose business be- 
came every day more complicated and difficult 

When the royal family with their suite ap- 
peared, they were received in profound silence by 
the people. This had not so much the character 
of indiiference as of painftd depression. The 
time was past when the young king would be re- 
ceived in public with noisy exultation by his sub- 
jects, as at his accession ten years before. At 
that time, after the death of the vicious and crim- 
inal Louis Xy., France could breathe for a mo- 
ment, and the surname ^^LeDetirV* was bestowed 
on Louis XVL The king of nineteen years did 
not, however, relish that designation, though >e 
wished by his deeds to deserve the title of " Ben- 
efactor of the People.'* ^ce then the nation 
seemed to be silent, moody, and full of distrust 
toward bim wherever he showed himself. 

The public temper, which thus silently ex- 
pressed opposition to the court, became more sus- 
picious when contrasted with the enthusiastio 
reception extended to Franklin, who had scarcely 

• Vide Soolavie, "M^moirea da Rdgne. de Loola 

XVI.," VOL U., p. 100. (^ n,r\ci\c>* 
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«pfpeared than tU arose, and contlntied vhai$ 
reflonnded on all sides, aooompanied by the wmv- 
ing of the ladies* handkerchief. Franklin con- 
tented himself, in acknowledging this honor, 
with his characteristic smile and the raising of his 
small cap. Then he seated himself between Mint- 
bean and Oondoroet, with whom he had entered, 
crossed his hands on his walking-cane, and cast a 
curiously anxious glance at the royal seats op- 
posite. Chamfort and Cabanis took their places 
b^nd him in the second tier, while the public 
seemed to obserre the group with great interest 
Next to FrankUn, Mirabeau and Gondorcet re- 
cdved the greatest attention. All knew that 
these men had partidpated more or less hi the 
deliberations held in Paris concerning the con- 
stitution of independent America. The ideas of 
liberty, equality, and the rights of man, had been 
circulated in connection with the names of Frank- 
lin, Ck>ndorcet, and Mirabeau. * 

The countenance of the king darkened at these 
new demonstrations of homage with which the 
French nation nctAved Franklin. The noble 
features of Louis iL VI., expressfaig his honesty 
and conscientiousness, became melancholy. At 
times, when he was out of humor, a certain un- 
fortunate demeanor was obvious, making promi- 
nent his personal negligence, especially the dis- 
order of his hair. While be seemed to be lost in 
unpleasant reflection, the queen raised her beauti- 
ful head only the more haughtily and triumphant- 
ly. She glanced around on the spectators with a 
decidedly ironical expression, leaning back in her 
chair and contemplating them with an air half of 
pity and half of contempt The enthusiasm of 
the French for FrankHn was not only personally 
oifensiye to Marie Antomette, but she recognised, 
with much greater penetration than the king, the 
intention of the people to insult the monarchy by 
this honor done to the venerable American, as 
representative of a republic. She was too proud 
and too honest to conceal her opinion, or, in 
presence of the masses, to disguise it even for an 
instant with an appearance of toleration or com- 
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promise. She had thus augmented the number 
of her enemies, and the ill-feeling against herself 
daily increased, on account of her petulance and 
irony, her free contradiction of what she disliked, 
and her prompt rqection of what she disbelieved. 
It was, however, evident that Marie Antoinette 
did not consider herself as having a really serious 
misunderstanding with her people. This was 
evident in her cheerfulness of countenance and 
sense of security, addmg to the expression of her 
natural beauty, and forbid^ng a shadow of real 
fear. On her regular features could be percdved 
a complacent assurance in herself and her sov- 
ereignty, believing that she could win the alTection 
of all, whenever she condescended to do so. But 
at this moment it was plain that the pubUc had 
no inclination to admire the queen, or do justice 
to her truly enchanting appearance. She was 
only in her twenty-ninth year, but gave an im- 
pression of being much younger. This was in 
consequence of her exceedingly white and delicate 
complexion, the bright color of her cheeks, and 
her fair hair. The opposition that had early 
arisen against Marie Antoinette seemed as blmd 
to the charms of her rare beauty as ungrateful to 
her exertions in alleviating the sufferings of the 
people by benefits of all kinds. They had accus- 
tomed themselves to regard her as an enemy of 
the nation, whatever she did or intended— every 
action was followed by numerous slanders, often 
taking form in ribald -songs, obscuring or pervert- 
ing all perception of the truth. 

As the queen continued to r^rd the assembly 
in so haughty a manner, in a certain sense chaU 
lenging them, a whispering and murmuring soon 
pervaded the space occupied by theuh She 
seemed immediately to perceive this feelfaig of 
resistance; but Jested and laughed about it 
Agamst aU the rules of etiquette, she raised her- 
self, and, bending over to the Princess de Lam» 
balle, whispered apparentiy mocking and con- 
temptuoos words. 

** We are again in a characteristic situation ! ^ 
said Chamfort, who sat behind Mirabeau, touch- 
ing the latter^s shoulder to attract his attention. 
«* The queen is again amusing herself at her owd 
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expense. The nightly promenades on the terrace 
do not oocnr any more. An inundation of hate- 
M oonplets made her recede from this innocent 
amnsement Now the sportiveness of the inge- 
nious queen finds entertainment in the public 
itself, and makes merry at the grimaces of the 
good French people. Look, how the Roman nose 
of the hir lady, which is almost too sharply de- 
fined, expresses her sarcasm, and Uie thick Aus- 
trian underiip is Just making a new hofirmoly and, 
I wager, a cutting one.** 

'*Tou may ridicule every thing except the 
queen's beauty ! ** replied Hirabeau, losing him- 
self m the oontemplaüon of Marie Antoinette. 
^ I think I am somewhat of a connoisseur, and I 
sincerely say I have never seen any thing to equal 
the charming contour of her countenance; it has 
an indescribable grace. Her figure is faultless, 
or, at least, very seldom does such a form come 
from the hands of Nature. All her movements 
are those of unrestrained and innocent youth, 
knowing nothing of kingdoms and the privi- 
leges of rank! I should think, Ohamtbrt, that 
that angdic countenance ought to belong to our 
new era I *' 

**For Heaven's sake, what ave we to think 
of your principles, Count Mirabeau?" laughed 
Chamfort ^ You are in a fitir way to fall in love 
with the queen, and then where is your new era, 
that is awaiting you as its leader? And how is 
it that you have no longer any interest in the 
companion of the queen, the Princess de Lam- 
balle? Is she not also a charming blonde? It 
is not so very long since you were proud of being 
her secretly-fikvored lover, and justified in boast- 
ing of tender interviews with this princess of the 
blood royal" 

**Tou know my Ideas of woman, Chamfort," 
repUed Mirabeau, casting an ardent glance on the 
princess; ''I know we shall never agree on that 
subject Tott may be the greatest satirist the 
time has produced, but you look on woman as a 
higher revelation of genius, and think it possible 
to make a compact for life and death with her. 
My views are much more cheerful A woman's 
«ariy life is as a flowery day of spring that passes 



away so soon. We must appreciate it while we 
can, for its sweet blossoms may to-morrow be 
withered by the sun, or scattered by the storm. 
We must not delay the acceptance of charmmg 
promises, though for us they may not be frdfiUed ; 
and this language interprets the history of my 
acquaintance with the Princess de Lamballe." 

"I ftncy it must have lasted a little longer 
than a day," remarked Chamfort "She was 
your friend when you were imprisoned in the 
tower of Yincennes, and you' were indebted to 
her for many a trip to Paris.* Really she is 
fiiscinating, not only on account of her mUdly- 
beaming countenance, but her misfortune en- 
hances her beauty, for it has imparted to her 
whole being a certain depth of tenderness and 
affecting melancholy. For I consider it as the 
most terrible calandty that can befall a pure and 
noble woman, to have been married to a prince 
of the house of Bourbon." 

"She was chained to this prince only for fif- 
teen months," said Mirabeau. " She had but one 
sentiment in reference to this marriage — disgust ; 
and, by this means, she has preserved her natu- 
rally good temper. Her husband, . though but 
twenty years old, was addicted to all depraved 
propensities. She confessed to me that, when 
she stood at the death-bed of this miserable 
prince, she often wished she had been a simple 
daughter of the people, so that she might never 
have inhaled the pestilential air of the French 
ooort" 

"Ah," replied Chamfort, laughing, "you wish 
me to understand how well you can make even 
princesses democratic, and that we may safely 
trust you for the futura France relies on yoar 
talents. Count Mirabeau I— But see, the noble 
Duke de Chartres appears in the vacant space 
below, and speaks to Master Montgolfier. Prob- 
ably he is asking about the security of the bal- 
loon, which I hope will soon ascend. Indeed, it 
is no small matter to forward to the heavens a 
prince of the royal house; and even if he has 
courage, all danger must be provided agunst for 

• Cadet de GsMiconrt **Eseal sor la Yle de Mira 
beau ** ((Banes de Mlrabeaa, vol vi., p. 18). . 
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iSbU preoiooB bead. But If ontgoUler Beems to be 
late. The perapiration faUs from bis brow wbile 
fillmg biB maebine, aod be seems to beeitate. 
Our duke impatiently turns bis back on the poor 
man, and retams to bis place with a light step.** 

*' What an interesüng monster is the duke I " 
flüd Mirabeao. " IT be were not such a fool, he 
might pass for a hardened diminal. But his m- 
famons actions are so mingled with his fopperies, 
that he has made on me the impression of a 
comic character.*' 

** Perhaps be will soon be a tragic character in 
our bands,*' said Chamfort, in a lower voice. 
" He has shown some talent for that in the &tal 
part he played ta brothertn-law of the unfortu- 
nate Prince de Lamballe, contriving an infamous 
scheme to seduce him to a licentions life, that 
finally ruined him — poisoning him, soul and body, 
with intoxicating drinks, and thus exposing him 
to unutterable vice. Had the prince not been 
the only son and heir of the rich Duke de Pen- 
thidvre, the Duke de Chartres would not have 
selected De Lamballe as the victim of that Satan- 
ic strategy. De Chartres wished to have a share 
of the large fortune the prince would have in- 
herited. Do you call this a comic or tragic role, 
friend Mirabeau?" 

'* I do not alter my opinion," replied Hirabean, 
" my impression is still that of a comedy. For if 
H. de Chartres, that duke of orgies, bad not se- 
duced the Prince de Lamballe, the princess would 
perhaps have loved her young husband, and they 
might still be living in the Idyllic union of two 
turtledoves. Then I would not, perhaps, have 
met the beautiful princess during my hours of 
recreation on the fortifications at Yincennes, 
where she was accidentally. I would not have 
been introduced to her by her companion, the 
Count d'Entraignes, an old friend of mine, and 
she would not have transferred to my person the 
interest she took in my destiny. This * perhaps,* 
Chamfort, is the true comedy of life, and you see, 
M. Philosopher, that I owe much gratitude to the 
wickedness of the Duke de Chartres.** 

'* Well, then, you owe him gratitude I *' replied 
Chamfort, with ironic cheerfufaiess.— " But see, he 



has again appeared, and is hurrying poor Mont- 
golfier. The impatience to make himself promi- 
nent on this occasion is irritating him. He has 
dressed himself in English style. He is the 
leader of the English imitators in Paris, and thus 
contrasts a littie with the rest of the court What 
is your opmion of the duke's dress. Count Miro- 
beau? How picturesque tbis^individual of the 
blood-royal looks in his scarlet swallow-tail coat, 
with gilt buttons, muslin vest, black silk pants, 
and blue-and-wbite stockings I He plays with bis 
switch very gracefully, continually swinging it, 
and reminding me of my boot-black beating the 
dust out of my dotbes.** 

" I am really glad to see that our duke has any 
dress at all," observed Mirabeau. " It is but a short 
time ago, that, in one of lus mad pranks, be rode 
from Versiulles to his palais-royal in a decided 
undress. As to his Anglomania, the court seem 
to be quite reconciled on that point It is well 
known that he dislikes every thing on the other 
side of the channel except this costume and bis 
race-horses. He will never fancy the English 
Parliament ; this be has shown by bis childish ha- 
tred of our innocent French Parliaments. I wish 
be would soon ascend high into the air, that we 
may at last go to dinner.** 

At this moment attention was drawn to a loffe 
that had hitherto remained vacant, at the side of 
Chamfort and Mirabeau, and in an oblique direc- 
tion from the compartment occupied by the royal 
party. AU eyes were turned on those that were 
entering, and the public again broke out in loud 
cries of Joy, accompanied with cUpping of hands. 
It was young General de Lafayette who shared 
with Franklin the enthusiastic regards of the 
people. The brave general, since bis return 
firom America, the declared favorite of the day, 
received tliis homage with a sligbt and almost re- 
luctant bow. On his arm was Madame Helvetius, 
who took her seat at bis side in a cheerful and 
pleasant manner. On the other side of Lafayette 
was the Count d'Estaing, the renowned and cou- 
rageous admhral of France, who bad commanded 
the French fleet that aided the Americans during 
their struggle for independence. He had taken 
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iq> his reridence in Puis since die oondosion of 
peace. Both he and his fHend Lafiiyette wore on 
their breast the eagle of the order of CSnomnatas, 
a new decoration, oommemoraÖTe of the reyoln- 
tion, and which indicated the members of a select 
society in the United States. Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, a yomig man of twenty-seven, made an im- 
pression rather b/the romantic and adventnrons 
military renown he had so brilliantly gained, than 
by his outward appearance, which was wantmg in 
a certain fteedom and grace. In all his more- 
ments there was something awkward, and this 
was heightened by an uncommonly short wüst 
His appearance was, however, redeemed by a nat- 
ural gentleness and heart-felt goodness, which 
showed itself winningly and irresistibly in his 
whole manner. A miztnre of childlike mildness 
and manly decision gave him that popular charm 
which has always been associated with his per- 
son. His very red hur did not detract from the 
courteous expression of his features, but seemed 
rather to render them more acute and interesting. 
After Lafayette had thanked the people some- 
what reservedly, he perceived Franklin, and rec- 
ognized him most cordially. The latter returned 
the greethig not less ardently, rfanug with youth- 
ful vivacity, and, at the same time, with the dig- 
nity he considered necessary as representative 
of the American people. When the assembly 
behdd these men saluting each other with such 
fervency, they again applauded with cheers and 
dapping of hands. Laikyette, who was of an ex- 
dtable nature, could not resist the influence of 
this moment To show that he understood the 
intention of the audience, he put his hand on the 
costly sword at his side, and, drawing it quickly 
from tiie scabbard, held it aloft with both hands. 
This was the golden-sheathed sword which the 
GoDgrees of the United States had sent to Lafav- 
ette, and which had been delivered to him by 
Franklin in the name of American independence, 
and at the same time as a symbol of the friend- 
ship existing between France and America.* On 
beholding it, the people renewed their plaudits. 
' " ■' " '■ 1 II.-. 

• Oondoicet, " Mteoirea/' vol U., p. 68. 



For a moment there was a motionless si- 
lence among the members of the court The 
countenance of the king expressed more perplex- 
ity than anger at this respect offered in disregard 
of his presence. The queen, on the contrary, 
more passionate and frank, could scarcdy pre- 
serve an outwardly calm demeanor. She hastily 
whispered a few words to the king, probably ask- 
ing him to order the instant departure of the 
court, but the ruler of France gravdy and ded- 
dedly refused to accept her advice. 

In the places occupied by the brothers of the 
king and their young consorts, a noisy cheerfhlness 
seemed to reign. At least it was intended that 
the public should imagine that the scene Just 
enacted was the cause of the merriment. The 
eyes of the witty Count de Provence, who seldom 
appeared in pubHc, really flashed in their con- 
tempt and satire. He had latdy placed himself 
m opposition to the people by both public and 
secret resistance to the reSstablishment of the 
dd Parllam^ts, and his political prindples had 
been a prominent subject of conversation. This 
droumstance was too wdl known not to inter- 
pret his present behavior in the most unfavorable 
manner. Nor did his brother, the Count d'Ar- 
tois, who sat near him, restrain the levity and 
wantonness of his character, making gesticula- 
tions which the spectators doubtiess undex^ 
stood. 

** Lafayette is right in his recent remark, that 
an American era is dawning in France," observed 
the Marquis de Condoroet, turning again to Frank- 
lin, with whom he bad been holding an uninter- 
rupted conversation about the construction and 
possible utility of the balloon. 

Franklin smilingly played with his ruffle, the 
extreme whiteness of which was one of the few 
vanities in his costume that the representative 
of a free democracy permitted himsdf. 

** American independence is beautifVil, and full 
of promise for our future,'* observed Cabanis, be- 
hind them, who according to his custom had been 
silent, apparentiy occupied with thoughts fiir dis- 
tant fW>m the present '* But," he continued, with 
a toudi of irony, " thi^t independence ought not 
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to adom itadf with the gUtteriDg insignia of the 
OldWoridl" 

«< Too mean the inugnia of the order of CSn- 
cmnatuB?" replied Franklin, pushing ixp his 
large spectacles, and turning with a searching 
glance to Gabania. **Whj, I think the gold 
medal looks quite well on the breasts of young 
General La&yette and Count d'Estaing. Worn 
by such worthy and braTe men, it shows that 
Frenchmen hare deserred well in the cause of 
liberty, and that they intend to demote themselTes 
to it And the white-edged blue ribbon speaks 
of the new alliance between France and Amer^ 
ica." 

<* Permit me to Join in this conyersation, but 
with my most fervent and bitter hatred against 
your new decoration 1 ** said Count Ifirabeatt. " Xi 
it not plainly ridiculous that the first sign of life 
a young republic gives is the faistitution (^ an or- 
der? But there are dangers in connection with 
it which you, worthy Franklin, will be the last to 
mistake or despise. It is decidedly a great weak- 
ness in lAfayette that he has become a commis> 
sioner for your eagle badges here in France, not 
only distributing them to his heart's content to 
every French officer who fought hi any one of 
your battles, but displaying them on every occsr 
sion. Howev^, I long ago said that he is nothing 
but a most amiable amateur of liberty, and will 
never be sny thing more. He will always remain 
weak, the slave of his own vanity, which will 
make of him any thing it pleases.** 

** I will ißMj abandon to you our order of CSn- 
I cinnatos,'* replied Frsnklin, gently, ** but not your 
Lafayette, whom we may in some measure also 
cell ours. Tou may be rigjbt that such an order 
might» though unreasonably, lead to dangerous 
consequences for our young republic, but I am 
ready at some fiiture time to discuss the subject 
with you. It is possible that the most patriotic 
and virtuous societies may be perverted as pre- 
cedents for those that are ignoble and narrow- 
minded. But, tell me what objection you have 
to the heroic Lafayette? '^ 

Mirabeau csst a glance of hatred toward the 
place where Lafayette was seated, and, after hav- 



ing seardibgly contemplated him for some time, 
said to Franklin: <«If on some idle afternoon I 
had read a novel having La&yette for its hero, 
perhaps I might have been very well entertained ; 
but, as a politiciao, I think I could not honor him 
with my confidence. I shall never forget that he 
did not fail to play the actor in every one of those 
theatrical mummeries patronized and participated 
m by the princes, who thus permitted themselves 
to ridicule the reSstablishment of the old parlisp 
mentary sessions. He is said to have discovered 
a peculiar talent for parody, in conjunction with 
the Duke de Ghartree, who acted the president, 
while Lafayette represented the procurator-gen- 
eral as a very jolly person. He so indulged in 
such jests, in face of the good-will of the king, 
who would gladly meet the requirements of the 
nation, that I consider the liiarquis unfit for any 
earnest political movement" * 

** Tou forget to take into consideration his ex- 
treme youth, Count Mirabeau I" said Cabanis. 
" No one csn doubt his honest sentiment for the 
future freedom of the people, although the souls 
of Cato and Alctbiadee seem to mingle in his na- 
ture. It is evident that nothing but his great 
enthusiasm fiir liberty drove him to the battle- 
fields of America. Did not the king cause the 
young warrior's arrest on his return, and was be 
not incarcerated for twenty-four hours, because 
he left France to fight the batties of the new re- 
public without the royal permission? I have be- 
fore tried to reconcile the antagonism existing 
between Ifirabeau and Lafiiyette, and I shall not 
give up until I succeed.*' The usually pale cheeks 
of the young man were deeply fioshed, and his 
eyes beamed with a friendly and noble resolution. 

** Tou are always amiable, Cabanis ! ** replied 
Mirabeau. **And let us leave the Marquis de 
Lafayette in the enjoyment of popular favor and 
the glory of his transatlantic decoration. But I 
wish to make a proposition, whidi I especially 
recommend to the favorable consideration of our 
honored Dr. Franklin. I intend to issue a paper 
agamst the order of Oindnnatus, and you must 
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all assist me with your ideas on the subject. 
FruDklin, Gondorcet, Ghamfort, aud Gabanis, 
must coDtribute. We shall send it into the world 
as a manifesto, showing how surprised the true 
friends of liberty are, that the first act of the 
newly-risen republic is not that of setting a pure 
eiample to other nations, but instituting a new 
sign of inequality— a new recognition of the 
follies of the Old World. And what a triumph 
for my undertaldng, to have a contribution from 
Franklin himself, the strong defender of Ameri- 
can and European liberty I Am I too bold in my 
supposition. Father Franklin, or am I mistaken 
that your great heart beats for the wellare of the 
people?" 

^^jTou really seem to understand me," replied 
the American. **! confess that it would do no 
harm, if a pamphlet appeared explaining that an 
order might possibly be destructive of the princi- 
ples of real democracy ; but this should be writ- 
ten kindly, and without losing sight of our new 
constitution. If you desbe my true opmion, I 
must say that I opposed the institution of this 
society for many considerations. I thought it 
my duty especially to declare against making any 
honorable distinction hereditary, and my magnan- 
imous friend. General Washington, shared my 
scruples." • 

**Well, then, give me your hand," exclaimed 
Mirabeau, in his impulsive zeal ; ** you will all as- 
sist in composing a work in which we shall fight 
against an institution that already begins to 
disappomt the new-bom expectations of liberty in 
Europe. Such societies would soon create ft 
patrician rank aud a military aristocracy. That 
was the origin of our aristocracy— the innumer- 
able counts, dukes, and marquises, who have 
despoiled Europe. They first assumed military 
tlties and honors, which were afterward declared 
hereditary in certain families, f Tour order is 
said to be an association of officers, who, having 
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fought for American liberty, wish to derive thence 
particular rights. Therefore, I offer you my hand 
here, in fh>nt of the court of France, surrounded 
by nobles, who begin to percdve that the popular 
opposition to the old feudal spirit will make the 
tities to which they were bom of littie value." 

" Here is my hand, Gount Mirabeau ! " replied 
Franklin. ''I have heard that your fiEunily be- 
longs to the oldest nobility in Provence, and I 
consider it an honor to fight in company with 
such a man against the unborn aristocracy of our 
republic. — ^But see I at last friend Montgolfier is 
ready, as well as the prince ; and Mirabeau*s dog 
and Helvetius*s cat are just brought in." 

The public had become very impatient, and 
were glad when the time had arrived for the 
balloon to ascend. The suspense was increased 
by a report that had gained currency everywhere, 
that the Duke de Ghartres intended to decline at 
the last moment, having declared the machine to 
be unsafe in all its arrangements and constrao- 
tion. In troth, this was the cause of the delay. 
The prince, on approaching the fndl and as yet 
untried stracture, seemed to be perplexed, and 
made all kinds of suggestions affecting his per- 
sonal safety. The balloon, which Etienne had 
made for the first voyage of himself and his 
brother, was made of strong linen, lined with 
paper, one hundred and ten feet in circumference, 
and intended to weigh five hundred pounds. He 
had raised it by rarefying the interior ür, and 
former trials bore witness to its safety and easy 
management. So much the greater was Montgol- 
fier*s astonishment when the Duke de Ghartres 
suddenly told him that he had no confidence in 
his work, and that he would have an aerostatic 
vessel made for his own use, of about half the 
size, and in the form of a cylinder. It was 
known that the duke occupied himself with at- 
tempts of that kind, but Montgolfier would not 
permit him to cast obloquy on his invention, par- 
ticularly at that time. Besides, it was evident 
that the prince had scraples, not fh>m better 
knowledge, but because at the last moment he 
foiled in the necessary courage. His pale face 
and trembling limbs too pUdnly declared this. 
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Kontgolfier begged him otiiy to have confidence, 
and not to make the yoyage tidicalons in pres- 
ence of the whole oonrt and the nameroue aa- 
aembly, after he had Tolmitarilj offered himself. 
Still, the prince hesitated to enter the air gondola, 
although no more excuses for delay could be 
found. " He is afraid I *' the audience whispered, 
and the satiric humor of the Parisians began to 
manifest itself. Old and new htm-moU passed 
from mouth to mouth, and among court^people 
dubious laces were seen. At last the bell sound- 
ed, gi^mg the signal to start, and the murmurs 
of the public suddenly changed to a Joyful ** Ah P* 
as the duke entered for his royage. 

" The spectacle has really commenced ! *' cried 
the merry Chamfort ""The Duke de Ghartres 
ascends in all his gloryl It seems he ia able to 
muster more courage for a flight into the air than 
at the sea-fight at Ouesaant of honorable mem- 
ory, where he was deaf, dumb, and blind, to every 
signal directing the ship he commanded into the 
battle. And history relates that this prince of 
the royal blood of France at last crept into a near 
and peaceful harbor, when the stonn of the ocean 
battle threatened to engulf him. His portrait ap- 
peared, at that thne, in the costume of a sailor, 
with thia inscription: *He saw the sea, and 
fled I * * And now, rising Into the purest regions 
of the atmosphere, he does not think of running 
away, although such a duke, one would think, 
must be on ill terms with all the natural ele- 
ments 1 *' 

"Perhaps HeWetius*s cat gave him courage 
by her truly heroic aspect t '* exclaimed Kirabeau, 
laughing. *' See how she displays her dignity as 
the balloon rises, standing by the duke*8 side as 
if she considered herself the principal personage, 
and to my mind she really appears more imposing 
than his royal highness ! Or is it hnagination on 
my part, that the cat is casting humorous (ßances 
upon us firom her glowing eyes ? Perhaps, as she 
floats above us, she will make discoveries, and 
disclose to ua some of the secrets of the philoso- 
pher HeWetins. Was it not said of this great 
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man that he made so many enemies because he 
revealed the most hidden thoughts, and disclosed 
the concealed actions and motives of our race f 
And I have no doubt that he made many discov- 
eries of which we have never heard, and which 
he only whispered into the ear of his loved Tam- 
tam. Tell us now the last secret of thy master ; 
tell us through the air the meaning of Helvetius's 
doctrine, representing the human organization aa 
one inseparable and perfect whole, deriving its 
life and happiness from the perception of the 
senses I Announce it up there, that this ia the 
mystery of the liberation of man I Purr it hito 
the conviction of thy pale nei^bor (that he may 
repeat it to hia companions at dinner), that there 
should exist none but free nationa, because Hel- 
vetiua teaches that man^ nature oontaina in itself 
all law ; and that he needs but ask hia own pleas- 
ure, to decide hia rightat" Thiahalf.pathetic,half- 
Indicroua speech, whidi Kirabeau declaimed with 
hia paa^onate seal, nuwle such an impresaion on 
hia friends, that they all burst into laughter. 

" But Helvetiua'a eat must not make ua forget 
Kirabeau*8 dog 1 ** Ohamfort rejoined. " See how 
Mlaa Sarah ascends in calm intrepidity, kx^ing 
with «contempt on the Duke de Ghartres^ of whose 
airy courage I am even indmed to doubt Tam- 
tam is the symbol of the new knowledge arisen 
above our heads; Miss Sarah, of new deeds ta 
the consequence. I tUnk I hear your buU-dog 
bark. Count Mirabean, and consider it an an- 
nouncement of the near approach of an aoüve 
future, in whidi all must work for the liberty of 
France. What a Noah's ark ia that, where we 
find knowledge in the shape of Tamtam ; deeds, 
in that of your dog, and the royal prince, the 
best representative of an mfamous past I It is 
the ark of the future I How uneasily it awings 
for the aaoent t— a moment more, and it spon- 
taneously passes through the clouds, and, in the 
serene light of heaven, looks down upon them ! ^ 

While the company were entert^ning them- 
selves in this way, there seemed to be some 
trouble in the balloon above them; for violent 
gestioulatlons, both of the duke and K. Kontgol- 
fler, could be pero^j^^ ^y'^e puhlio were the 
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first to notice it, pointing iqtwird, with load ex- 
damations, at a scene becoming more and more 
renuirkable. The romor was, that the prince had 
again lost conrsge; having embarked with the 
Qtmost reluctance, he could no longer bear the 
motion, and faisisted on being at once landed on 
terra ßrma. This was confirmed by what fol- 
lowed. A terribly-ridiculing laughter resounded 
on all sides, with derisive songs and the freest 
witticisms; and many anecdotes were related 
concerning the life of the I>uke de Ghartres. In 
the mean time, Uontgolfier exerted hhnself in 
causing the balloon to descend. He was forced 
to do so, not only by the continual urging of the 
prince, which could no longer be revised (as he 
affirmed that the balloon was not safe for more 
than one person), bat by his truly pitiable ap- 
pearance, indicating that he was quite ill, al- 
though only at the commencement of the 
voyage. 

** Positively,** ezdatmed Chamfort, when he 
saw the balloon approach the place it had left but 
a few 'minutes before, *' the man does look un- 
well, and air eeems to agree no better with him 
than did the salt-water at Ouessant. The inscrip- 
tion mi^l now be : * He saw the air, and fled I ' 
Well, there are two elements in which one is 
safe from a prince of France ! Only earth and 
fire remam, and, according to Jean Jacques Bous- 
seau, ihe earth belongs to the people, therefore it 
is quite posnble that soon a place in the fire will 
be the portion of our dynastic lord." 

^Silence, ChamfortI" said Hirabeau, pladng 
his hand on his Mend^s mouth. " Your tongue 
is as the signal-bell of the foture, as I have 
often told you ; but has the hour come to sound 
it ? In the mean time, let us admire the heroic 
youth who has graciously considered the upper 
regions hardly worthy of himself; and who 
shows, by his prompt return, how littie he cares 
for public opmion. The * Kontgolfiire ' touches 
the earth, and the assistants are fiistening the 
ropes. My brave Hiss Sarah is the first to alight, 
and makes known her displeasure at the unsuc- 
eanfol voyage by barking with all her might 
Tuntam follows, and seems to indicate that she 



has her own ideas on the subjeoi And now 
our dear duke descends I " 

The prince seemed to be suflfering so much thai 
Montgolfier was obliged to lift him out, and lead 
him slowly away. The audience, however, did 
not receive his return in the manner his condition 
ought perhaps to have demanded. They declared 
their disapprobation by hissmg and whistimg, as 
wdl as by execrations of all kinds. Montgolfier 
protected the duke by immediately carrying him 
behhid the curtain. The places occupied by the 
court were quickly vacated ; for as soon as the 
king and the queen percdved the unfortunate 
turn of ajflflurs, and the renewed anger of the pub- 
lic against the Duke de Chartres, they arose, 
followed by the princes and the whole court, 
and went toward their conveyance in the greatest 
haste. Fortunately, they reached them before the 
assembly broke up, in a very tumultuous manner. 

When the guests of Madame Helvetias were 
departing, they were in the merriest frame of 
mind. The strange scenes they had witnessed 
heightened their good-humor, and even Count 
Mirabeau and the Marquis de La&yette, whose 
social relations were usually not very cordial, 
greeted one another with smiles and considerable 
heartiness. Madame Helvetius took the arm of 
Franklin, and botii walked rapidly, in advance of 
the rest, toward the villa. 

**It is a bad sign," remarked Franklin, "thai 
the public have so littie consideration for a prince 
who loses his courage. If an equestrian per- 
former had been sdzed with giddiness, they would 
have expressed the greatest sympathy for him, 
and endeavored to compensate him for his mis- 
fortune by words of approbation. The reason 
why the spectators were so enraged tCKday 
is, that you French people still have the notion 
that a prince must always declare himself unagif> 
tated by any occurrence— tiiat he must be in- 
different and even sublime in the most tiying 
circumstances. Ton imagme that a nobleman so 
recognized is in himself a superior being to a 
common performer, or to any other mortal; and 
that convinces me how &r behind us Americans 
you are b reference to ideas G£4iberty.*' ^ 
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Toung General de La&yette beard these words, 
•nd^ approaching Franklio, said : ** So joa would 
have wished, honored friend and compatriot, that 
we had made hie cowardice lees pamfül to the 
Pake de Chartree bj a sort of general sympathy 
and api^aaae. Well, in a certain sense yon may 
be right But France, hi her Tiews and- actions, 
can only slowly follow the great impulBe our 
America has given to the whole world I *' 

^It is flattering to my ears as the song of the 
sirens, to hear General La&yette, even when in 
France, call himself the compatriot of Americans. 
Would that I had the same right to say «our 
France,' as yon have to say < our America t ' Ton 
hare gahied yours by the bravery with which you 
fought for the liberty of my country P* 

** I consider myself still in the service of the 
united States, my dear friend 1" replied Lafky- 
ette, wUh his hearty cheerfofaiess. "And my 
firiendship ought to be renewed Irom tune to 
time; thus yon find me maldng preparations for 
another transatlantic voyage. Something seems 
to be impelling me firom my native toward my 
adopted country. Ton may perceive that I also 
hold the opinion that the time for France has not 
0(Hne. I wish to present myself before your 
senate as one who again greets the American 
cause, always resdy to sacrifice every thing for it 
It gave me unspeakable pleasure to know that I 
should meet you at dinner at the house of our 
friend. I dare say yon have many messages to 
intrust me with for Washington.*' * 

"Tes," said Franklm, quickly, '«tell hhn that 
we would like him to leave the shade of his * vine 
and fig-tree,' and again appear in the tumult of 
public life. He is the greatest, and, so fiir as it 
is possible, the only perfect man of his time ; and 
it is certainly one of the highest traits of his 
character, that, like Gincinnatus, he withdrew to 
the quiet of oountry-lifo as soon as he had finished 
bis task as leader of our revolution. All Europe 
admires the patriot who, having reached so grand 
a result as the deUreranoe of his country, 
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Bumingly becomes a mere planter on the banks 
of one of its peacefol streams. But the world 
has need of Washington. He ought not to sur- 
render his ^ory to an obscure life, or expend his 
talents in stock-raising." 

**I believe," interrupted Ohamfort, who was 
walking behmd them, << that Father FrankUo is 
angry at our retarded dhmer. He speaks slight- 
ingly of Washington's occupation, although we 
were especially told by our amiable hostess that, 
among other delicacies, we were to have a ham 
sent from his plantation. Please do not depreciate 
the source whence General La&yette's generosity 
to Madame Helvetius originates. For if the great 
Washington discovers that we have no respect 
for his genial rural life, his lady, of course, can- 
not send any more hams to Madame de Lafayette, 
and the guests of Madame Helvetius will not have 
gamed much by their comments on agricultural 
pursuits. — I have, by the way, usually a very 
hearty appetite, and especially to-day, so that I 
am longing to taste that Yirgmia dish, in which 
we may fkncy we see the blessings of a free and 
peaceful future. And I hope we shall also have 
a glass of that famous peach-brandy, which can 
only be procured by our La&yette from the same 
fountain— we shall then have some things in 
American style. Do you not consider these 
reasons suf9cient to prevent any of us from in- 
terfering in Washington's retirement from state 
ailkirsf" Alllaughed heartUy at this sally. 

*<In fact," remarked Madame Helvetius, "such 
a style ought to reign supreme in our little dinner 
of to-day, because it possesses simplicity. You 
comprehend that I have not forgotten the fiiTor- 
ite dish of Franklin— eggs and mustard — ^which 
he introduced into Paris, and which has long 
ceased to be considered a barbarism, but, on the 
contrary, has become quite fashionable." 

Franklin knocked with his cane on the ground, 
and sud, smilhigly: **Tou more than fill the 
measure of your goodness toward me ; aliboogb, 
on the other hand, it renews my sorrow, that I 
cannot always remain with you, and end my life 
under the bleering of sudi a guardian angel I " 
They were stancBnjf|^j|^m)B(jhe pleasant villa, 
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while a Bervant was opening the gate for their 
entranoe. Madame Helyetiiifl had not answered 
the last remark of Franklin. He stood for some 
time, with his arms folded, looking above the 
door of the house, where, from all appearance, a 
marble slab had been inserted. ** I onlj now ob- 
serve, dear friend,'* said he^ with rather a vexed 
expression, ** that you have had the marble taken 
down that formerly adorned the front of jour 
villa. It contamed an inscription which I much 
liked; it pndsed Boileau and Gendron, and was 
composed by the witty Voltaire. I really must 
blame you ; nothing of Voltaire's should be lost — 
at least, in political matters — ^not even the most in- 
significant expression hi defence of liberty I It is 
to his mind that we owe much that has been done 
for human equality. He is, in fiict, the originator 
of this new era, and Beqjamin FrankKn will never 
cease to admire his political genius I " 

"The inscription had become damaged," re- 
plied tfadame Helvetius, **and, as I fancied the 
slab was not fiistened securely, I had it taken 
down and placed in the grove in my garden. I 
think that place much more suitable for it, as the 
inscription was Intended for the previous proprie- 
tors of my little home,* and we have to fight 
now under our own flag. Is it not so. Count 
Hirabeau?'* 

*' Tea," cried Mirabeau, exdtedly, " and on this 
standard Madame Helvetius's fair hand will em- 
broider the word Liberty 1 — ^Bnt the name of 
Voltaire will always be the most powerful, under 
whose auspices the minds of France wul unite. 
My friend, in his adoration of Voltaire, certiunly 
sees the present condition of mankind in its 
proper light I can never think unmoved of that 
scene where Franklin brought his four-year-old 
grandson to Voltaire, asking the latter to impart 
his blessing to the chOd." 

" That is an unforgotten moment ! " said Frank- 
lin, folding his hands. "With a truly sincere 
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expression of coontenanoe, Voltaire placed both 
hands on the head of the boy, uttering, in a ring- 
mg vdce that deeply affected me: 'Liberty, tol- 
erance, and honesty I '*— But let us go into the 
garden," added Franklin, with a countenance of 
gentle melancholy, " I should like to see again 
the words which always made on me an agreeable 
and heart-awakening impression." 

" And I make the perverse proposition to de- 
fer this ceremony until after dinner," said Cham- 
fort, with comic urgency. " If it cannot be unan- 
imously acceded to, I make another, that our 
hungry stomachs shall hold a council in the open 
ür, and take a vote, as formeriy the red-haired 
Germans did.'* 

"If my words have any influenoe," replied Ma- 
dame Helvetius, "I give them in favor of this 
idea, but I beg to make an amendment Our 
council should not be held in the open air, but in 
my dining-room ; otherwise, you wiQ find your 
dinner eold and unpalatable." This invitation 
could not be resisted, and the guests followed 
th^ hostess into the house. In the room a let- 
ter was handed to Madame Helvetius, which she 
opened quickly and eagerly ; having read it she 
laid it on the table with an expression of pro- 
found sorrow. After a pause she said, while tears 
came to her eyes : " Diderot has sent me a refusal. 
He cannot come, and who knows whether we 
shall ever see him agam ? I have an evil present- 
iment His health is very bad, and the Marquis 
d^Holbach in his anxiety would not permit Dide- 
rot to take the short trip to Auteuil. How sad 
that a man of such genius should be taken from 
those who delight in him I " 

"I saw Diderot yesterday in Paris," said La- 
fayette, " and advised him to confide himself to 
the C^eiman doctor Mesmer, whose extraordinary 
cures are producuig a great excitement in Paris. 
But he laughed at me, saying that he could not 
make up his mind to believe in magnetism, after 
seehig how little consideration intellect has in the 
world." 

"That was a good lesson for General Lafiiyett^ 
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who has become the pnpQ of Kesmer I ** ezdauiied 
Minbeau, hooically. ""Erety man that wOls it 
carries magnetism within bimselfl Then where 
Is the need of a Qerman cluurlatan ? The only 
qoestion is, how much strength of will a person 
possesses. If my wiU is powerftil enough, I can 
at any time take the hand of the most beaotifiil 
girl In the world, and say to her: * Follow me! I 
am hel* And by the mysterions infiaence I 
have on her, she will obey without looking to the 
right or to the left, not thinking even of father, 
mother, or other relatives t " This declaration 
was received with laughter. 

** If that is the case, Mirabean is the master of 
magnetic cores ! *' exclaimed Gbamfort 

"I pray yon, gentlemen, to end your philo- 
sophic disputes for the present I " said Madame 
HeWetius, in an urgent voice, at the same time in- 
viting her guests to take their pbuses at the table. 



CHAPTER m. 

HBIRIRTB TAX 1UBMX. 

Ih a convent near the old church of St Ger- 
roahi des Pr6s in Paris, a young maiden had been 
livfaig as a boarder for several years. The few 
who had any opportunity of seäng her were cap- 
tivated by her uncommon beauty and graceiU- 
ness. She was of Dutch birth, and called Hen- 
riette Am^e van Haren, a name she bore as an 
illegitimate daughter of the Dutch poet Ouno 
Zwier van Haren. The latter was renowned as 
the author of the Netherland song of liberty, 
*' Les Gueuz," * as well as a statesman and ac- 
tive partisan of the Prince of Orange. At the 
death of the poet, which occurred in 1770, Hen- 
riette was fourteen years old. She was sent to 
the convent at Paris to finish her education, and 
to reside there until her fhture destiny was de- 
cided. Her only means of subsistence was a 
small annuity settled on her by her father. Thus, 
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in obscurity and almost unknown, she attained 
her nineteenth year. Her physical beauty and 
mental power were extraordinary, while the 
loneliness and retirement of her life must have 
produced hi her romantic thoughts. Henriette 
not having friends or relatives in Paris, no one 
was specially mterested in the great progress her 
mind had made, or in the extreme loveliness of 
her person. The nuns and other boarders, the 
only companions she knew, treated her like one 
of themselves, and, having become accustomed to 
the routine of her duty, the activity of her mind 
and the cheerfulness of her temper seemed not to 
have suffered. Her only recreation consisted in 
visiting the convent garden, and participatmg in 
the little parties of pleasure, arranged during the 
summer, at neighboring places such as Auteuil, 
for all tfie residents of the convent, under the su- 
pervision of the worthy prioress, a Countess de 
Kontessuy. 

The last expedition of this kind seemed to have 
left many memories in Henriette's mind. While 
taking a walk with some of her companions in a 
field near AuteiUl, she was 'greatiy annoyed by 
the Importunities of a gentieman, who, after the 
first glance at her face, turned and followed them, 
wherever they went He was near when she 
entered the carriage to return. At that moment 
bis large commanding eyes, which arrested and 
hdd her in a certain sense in bondage, made 
an impression on her she had never felt before. 
It was too plain that Henriette was the object of 
his intrusive attentions ; and she was forced to 
listen to the bitmg sarcasm of her partly-jealous 
companions, and the grave exhortation of the 
prioress. The next day the stranger appeared at 
the back-gate of thd convent ; and what was most 
remarkable, she happened to pass just at that 
time. His greeting frightened her, and she hur- 
ried away to the darker walks of the garden. 
But, during the whole night, in her lonely cell, 
she thought of this man ; she could not direct her 
mind to any other object, while this haunting 
idea of the heroic figure of her admirer was asso- 
ciated with resistance and fear, fUlmg her heart 
with restiess fbrebodmg. This was heightened 
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stUl more, when, on the following evening,, at a 
later hour, she sudilenly saw him before her in 
her faYorite retreat behind the llnden-treee. He 
dared to addrees her, and, as by some irresistible 
impulse, she was compelled to answer him. 
Never had she heard anj one spealc as he did. 
While he was addressmg her a halo seemed to 
play aboat his head, shedding a magic light upon 
the shadowy paths of the garden. At the same 
time, she felt the danger oi finding herself entirely 
alone with him, for all her companions had al- 
ready entered the convent She had, however, 
sniBcient resolution to snatch her hand away, 
mnimnring some scarcely intelligible syllables, 
and ran toward her home before the stranger 
could overtake her, althoa^ he was inoo^derate 
enooi^ to follow her. At the same hoar on the snc- 
ceeding day Henriette sat in her small chamber, 
absorbed in dreamy meditation and anxiety: 
Leaning her beautiful blond head on her hand, 
she thought very seriously of all that had lately 
occurred to her, believing, in the honesty of 
her heart, that perhaps she ought to reproach 
herseUl The image of the mysterious stranger 
forced itseif upon her, notwithstanding all her 
eflbrts; she renewed her revolting sensations 
when first she saw him, as if m her soul to gain 
assistance against him. She acknowledged that 
her first impression was very fearful ; and when 
she remembered the powerAil form tiiat had so 
strangely met her, she almost fancied that she 
had to do with a demon enticing her to ruin. 
As she recalled his fiuie, it seemed to her it was 
shookmc^y wild, hard, and repulsive. Yet, while 
the evening before he was explaining to her the 
motives of his presence, his countenance seemed 
flooded with radiant beauty, and then she would 
rather have likened him to a god. But Henriette 
resolved henceforth to banish his memory, and 
not for a moment allow her thoaghts to revert to 
him. To accomplish this purpose, she intended 
not to enter tiie garden for some time, pretending 
iUness, so that she might be obliged to remam in 
her room foe several weeks. The pkms child was 
so eatnest that she knelt, praying to the piotored 
Vngln looking down on her pillow. 



Some one knocked gently at the door of her 
cell, and Henriette sprang up with an exdama- 
tion. She breathed finedy only when she saw 
Sister Angelica, one of the most religious nuns fai 
the convent, instead of the masculine unknown 
whom the excited fiincy of the giri had led her to 
expect This sister had lately been particularly 
attentive to Henriette; but there was something 
so acute and lurking in the manner of the old 
woman that her attention could not but be re- 
ceived with anxiety. Sster Angelica ai^roached 
with an assumed lightness of step, and kissed 
Henriette*s forehead, at the same time pieroing 
her with such a searching sid^glance» that the 
maiden trembled involuntarily, stepping back as 
if expecting bad news. 

H sought you m the garden, Sister Henriette,'* 
b^gan the nun, " and thou^t that I would cer- 
tainly find you under the linden-trees, because you 
were there yesterday about this time, and seemed 
to be very well entertained. Why are you not 
there to-day, my innocent child? *' 

«Why am I not there?" repeated Henriette, 
with trembling haste, her manner plidnly betray- 
ing her. 

" Well, I will not torment you ; you are a dear, 
good girl, but you are in great danger t ** said 
the sister, very solemnly. She sttzed Henriette's 
arm and drew the confiised girl to the bo&, with- 
out any resistance. *' It is charming this evemng 
under the trees, with their sweet firagrance, but 
your knight has awaited yon there in vain," added 
Angelica, in a mysterious whisper. 

"«You know alll" replied Henriette, her tears 
flowing upon her cheeks ; ** then you must know 
also how innocent I am--^at the meeting yester^ 
day was accidental, and that I abhor tiie persecu- 
tions of the stranger, whom I wish never to see 
again. I have vowed not to leave this room until 
all memory ofthat man is lost to me !" 

** The Holy Yirghi bless you now, my daugh- 
ter!" replied the nun, folding her hands, and, 
turning to the picture of the Madonna, she whis- 
pered a prayer. Then she contfaiued, with her 
winning smile: ''And I have vowed to assist yon 

fiuthfiilly fak withstanding your-temptations. I 
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WW near jesteidaj wb«n the templer approftched 
70a. I prayed for yoa all nif^i in my eeU; and, 
tfaia afternoon, went punotoally to the aame hid- 
iii9i»lace to reeonnoitre the morementa of Satan 
agafaisi yon. Bui tke worid-tenowned sedooer 
did not find bh rictim. It gaTe me great delight 
to contemplate at my leiaore hhn before whom 
all women in France tremble^— to whom no honae, 
DO consent, no temple ia sacred I " 

** Of whom are yon talking, Slater AngeBoa, for 
HeaTen*B sake I " asked Henriette, seinng the 
liands of the nun, and clinging to her. 

** And is it possible that you do not know his 
name?" asked the nun, smiUng significantly. 
^ You really do not know that the man who pur^ 
sues yon, who is stretching liis destructive hands 
after yon — that ensnarer of innocence, who has 
entered your own retreat and priTacy--4s no 
other than Count Ifirabeau f " 

** No, indeed, I neither knew nor imagined it ! " 
exclaimed Henriette, shuddering. She blushed 
deeply, and, with her head inclined, fell into a 
dreamy meditation, seembg to forget the pres- 
ence of the pious sister. 

*" Tes, Count MIrabeaut '* repeated Angelica, 
making the sign of the cross, and looking half 
solemfi, half apprebensiTe. *'I recogmied him 
immediately when he met us hi AnteuU; and, 
yesterday evenbg, when a ray of tiie moon fell 
on his fiuie, I was confirmed in my discovery. 
Poor chUd, it is Count Gabriel BiquetÜ de Mira- 
beau, whose eyes Satan himself must have turned 
toward you, and who purposes to inveigle you by 
his infernal arts. His power is great, and I fear 
yon win not be able to resist it I " 

" Have no apprehension. Sister Angelica ! " re- 
plied Henriette, starting from her reverie. The 
expression of her face had suddenly changed, and 
a thoughtfhl smile plsyed on her lips. **And 
how did you knew it was Count Mirabeau f '* she 
timidly asked. 

" Oh," rqiiied the old nun, ** did I not see hhn 
In the convent of St Clarisse, at Gien, whence he 
twice attempted to carry off the noble and beau- 
tiful Sophie de Monnier ! Ton know I wss at 
Qien before I came here. An unhappy dispute I 



had with the abbess made it desirable for me to 
make a change. Ky cell was next to that of So- 
phie, and I can boast that I was her confidante. 
Alasl she permitted me to read her tortured 
soul ; and, havmg been a witness of her suflhr- 
ings, I know something of what It is to be se- 
duced by Ifirabeau." 

The attention of Henriette was aroused by this 
redtaL «'What!" she exdahned, with a flashing 
glance, '* were you the friend of that unfortunate 
Sophie, whose sufferings and adventures are 
known to all IVancef Every feeling heart has 
associated the namea of Sophie and Mirabeau hi 
a sort of poetic union of the tenderness and the 
agony of love t Oh, tell me all you know about 
them, for my heart thirsts after the narrative— 
nothing ever interested me so much as the fitte 
of those two lovers." 

" Tliat is a very dangerous curiosity, my child," 
observed Angelica, with an austere gesture. ^ The 
works of Satan may be recognised by the interest 
they have in our minds. — ^We nuns at the convent 
of St. Clarisse feared every day that Count Mira« 
beau would attack us I We aU thought of bdng 
carried off by him and plunged into the sad des- 
tiny of our tempted Sophie." 

Henriette, who, even in the most serious mo- 
ments, could not sometimes resist the expression 
of her natural cheerfolness, suddenly broke out 
into hearty laughter. ** But he never attempted 
to drag away any of you dignified heads of the 
convent ! " she asked, banteringly. 

** Yes 1 " answered Angelica, hastQy and slgnifl- 
oantly. '* Count Mirabeau came twice most crim- 
hially to disturb the peace of the St. darlsse, and 
subvert as an hivader our holy regulations. He 
came to trouble Sophie*s rest— to make her fall 
out with her own heart, and to urge her, iriio 
was stni subject to his faifluence, to flee with him. 
Those attempts of the Widced One touched me 
deeply, as I was Sophie's constant companion, 
and the ailment in my chest, which will shortly 
cause my death, takes Its date precisely from that 
periodl" 

^ And how did Sophie behave f Her beauty, 
heroic courage, and desire of martyrdom, are eel- 
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ebrated in all the stories related of her,*' said 
Henriette, with a glowing flash from her beaatifbl 
eyes. 

'*I will tell yoa all, my chfldl'* replied the 
nun. '* You know that Sophie de Monnier, the 
wife of the governor of Castle Joux, committed 
the awful sin of permitting Count Uirabean to 
carry her away from her husband. By my patron 
saint, it was a great sin I but Sophie was only 
nineteen years old, and the Marquis de Uonnier, 
whom her mother forced her to marry, was in his 
dghtieth year. That was exdting the temptations 
of the flesh, and the Evil One employed one of 
his most successftil fayoritee, in the person of 
Count Hirabeau, who was sent as a prisoner to 
Castle Jouz, near Pontarlter." 

" Every child in France knows that, good ^ter 
Angelica ! " exclaimed Henriette, interrupUng her, 
impatiently. **Who has not heard the wonderful 
story, how Sophie and Miralx^u met and loved 
each other ; and how the ^tter, whom the law 
had delivered into the hands of a despotic father, 
won her as the angel that was to compensate htm 
for his long and cruel sufferings in prison ? He 
carried her off, as I have read, freeing both from 
their chains. He lived with her a life of love in 
Amsterdam, untU the officers of justice overtook 
them, taking Murabeau to the dungeons of Yin- 
cennee, and burying Sophie in the convent at 
Gien, at the instigation of her revengeful hus- 
band I" 

"How well you are acquainted with all the 
drcumstances, my poor daughter ! " sighed An- 
gelica. " And, believe me, it is very dangerous 
to pay so much attention to such things. But 
Count Hirabeau, in numerous pamphlets, did all 
he could to make every thing relating to the af- 
fair public, trumpeting to all the world his arts of 
seduction." 

" Pardon me, I believe you do him an injus- 
tice," replied Henriette, quickly. ** He only pub- 
lished his memoirs after he had been set free 
from Vincennes, his father's anger having at 
length cooled. He gave himself up again as pris- 
oner at Pontarlier, to have his lawsuit reexamined, 
and, if possible, the first verdict reversed. That 



was why he published his defence. Our physi- 
cian lately gave his memoirs to me, and they are 
wen written — ^they are like sweet melodies at- 
tuned by the hand of a master. And did not the 
judges themselves becomeiftensible of the Injus- 
tice of the sentence condemnhig him to death for 
the seduction of Sophie, declaring the dedsion 
void ? And was it not Kirabeau's intention, in 
justifying himself^ also to justify her, and thereby 
gain her freedom f " 

''No," replied Sster Angelica, impetuously, 
*' that was only a pretence ; his object, in rep- 
resenting his intimacy with Sophie as innocoit, 
was for the liberation of his own person. Hira- 
beau desired this, because then he hoped to in- 
duce his wife Emilie de Marignane to reunite her- 
self with him. She would not live with him, on 
account of his notorious infidelities. He wished 
to repossess himself of her, or rather her fortune, 
in order to enter a new career. But his calcnla^ 
tions ftdled, and, although he gdned his process 
in Pontarlier, he did not profit by it Last year 
his wife obtained an absolute divorce." 

''It is true," said Henriette, timidly, "I had 
forgotten that Count Hirabeau had been married, 
and disputed with his wife about her property. It 
is also a proof," she added, afW a pause, " that 
he turned from his Sophie, and that their friend- 
ship was not enduring, as she supposed.^ — ^But 
you were about to tell me of her, and the visits 
Count Mirabeau paid you in your convent at 
Gien?" 

" Yes, I shall never forget those fearful visits I " 
sighed the nun, glancing imploringly at the image 
of the Virgin, as if to gain courage and consola- 
tion. *' Mirabeau and Sophie kept up a loving 
correspondence during their imprisonment. I 
read many of those letters, having Sophie's un- 
conditional confidence. By my hand her epistles 
were forwarded to the prisoner at Ymcennes. 
Count Mirabeau was suddenly set free. The cor- 
respondence, fonneriy so passionate, was no 
longer the same. He wrote her rude letters, full 
of anger and jealousy, and Madame de Mallerove 
(the name Sophie bore in the convent, because 
she hated that of her husband) replied no less 
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bitterly. Iflrabeau reproached her with mfidelity 
to hinu At one time he aociued her of crimmal 
intimacy with her confessor Le Tellier, then with 
other individuals, whose visits she recdved in her 
ceil. The most disdngoished persons of the town 
of Gien, attracted by her amiability and gentle- 
ness, yiaited her duly, paying her every atten- 
tion ; but there was not one, I declare it solemnly, 
who could in the least give cause of jealousy to 
Hirabeau. Sophie said that he played the part 
of a jealous lover in order to forsake her. The 
physidan of our convent, Dr. Ysabeau, was a 
friend of both, and endeavored to effect a recon- 
ciliation. He wished to induce a meeting, and 
Sophie consented, although I dared to make the 
gravest rq;>re8entations against it But the doc- 
tor carried his point He himself travelled to 
Nogen^sur-Vernisson, where the count then was ; 
procured for bim the disguise and pack of a ped- 
ler, and under this mask led hun to Sophie's oell. 
I was to be the only witness of this interview, 
that at a future time she might not be accused 
of having been the cause of any impropriety in 
the convent The two lovers greeted each other 
with monosyllables, and immediately commeooed 
a very stormy interview. Mirabeau maintained 
his charges against her, but could bring no proof. 
At first she defended herself with her usual gen- 
tleness ; gradually she became more excited, and 
finally she recrimmated the accusation, but, un- 
like him, produced proof of his unfaithfhlnees. 
Even while writing the most ardent letters to her 
from Yinoennea, Virabeau had amorous intrigues 
with two other women, whom he had fiisdnated. 
One was the wife of the governor of the oastie 
where he was imprisoned, and the other a prin- 
cess of Franoe, whose name I dare not mention. 
This princess obtained many privileges for him. 
It was through her friendship that he was some- 
times permitted to visit Paris, and it is ascribed 
to her influence tliat he was afterward liberated. 
With these fkcts, of which every one was talking, 
Sophie openly reproached him. Hirabeau foamed 
with rage, his voice sounded like the roar of a 
lion, and the whole convent was startied by hia 
loud and angry words. The nuns knelt in their 



cells, praying, and thinking that the arch-tempter 
himself had broken mto the fold, and none had 
courage to meet him. The Count and Sophie 
separated, botii highly exasperated, and far irom 
regaining the concord of their hearts." * 

'* Oh, how sad ! " exclaimed Henriette, her 
bosom heaving with a ugh of sympathy. " And 
did they never again meet in love?** she added, 
softly, her voice trembling with expectation. 

^ In our convent at Gien we feared his return 
every dayl'* replied Sister Angelica. ** Some 
time, however, passed before the marchioness 
heard any thing more of him. But suddenly he 
seemed to repent He proposed a reconciliation 
and abduction, in a letter to Sophie, and she was 
weak and loving enough to agree to his plans. 
When she saw that I opposed this inteotioo, on 
account of the ftiture good of her soul, she with- 
drew her confidence from me and maintained an 
obstinate silence. I redoubled my watchfulness. 
Soon I discovered all thdr arrangements. Mira- 
beau bad by some means procured a wax impres- 
sion of the keys of the large gate, and gave 
Sophie the keys he had obtained, so that she 
could depart The hour of fiight was appointed. 
He was standmg near the gate to receive the 
beautiful fugitive ; but I had betrayed every thing 
to our abbess, after strengthening myself by 
prayer. At the moment Sophie put the key into 
the lock, the ahn of the abbess prevented her 
exit The count scarcely had time to escape the 
men-servants of the convent, who had been sum- 
moned. I secretiy enjoyed the triumph of the 
just in having saved Sophie from this soul-de- 
stroying reunion.^* f 

** And Count Mirabeau has since given up all 
attempts to regain possession of his Sophie?*' 
asked Henriette, dreamily. 

^ They have parted forever,** replied the nun, 
with pathetic gravity. **She recovered her lib- 
erty some months ago, but he has not troubled 
himself in the least about her." 



« Montigny, ''M6moires de Mirabeau," vol. Ui., p. 
988. 

tCSadet de Gassiooort, ««BMai^sar la Vie de Mira- 
beau.** ( 
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««What! the KaichioneBS de Konnier is no 
longer in the convent at Gien ? " asked Henriette, 
with an expression of restlessness and sadness. 

'*The death of her husband freed her from all 
restraint/* said Sister Angelica. " She had been 
obliged to sign a declaration never to leave the 
convent during her husband's lifetknCi when 
Hirabeau gained his lawsnit in Pontarlier. After 
the marquis died she hired a small house ih Gien, 
near the convent, and in &ct connected with the 
place where she had found consolation and refoge. 
She boarded with the pious sisters of St. Olarisse, 
without whose companionship she could not live, 
feeling a reluctance to return to her family, from 
whom she had suffered so much. She has found 
peace and a home near the friendly banks of the 
Loire, and may God bless her, althongh she is 
my enemy since the event I have related to you.*' 
Sister Angelica prayed softly, and Henriette felt 
herself called upon to join in the devotion by the 
severe glances of the nun. — '* Now I have prayed 
for you also, that Heaven may protect you 
agiunst Count Hirabeau 1 " said Angelica, rismg. 
" You are sought by the roost dangerous and prof- 
ligate of men, and I considered it my duty to 
warn and asdst you." 

<*I thank you," replied Henriette, her coun- 
tenance again crimsoned with ablush. "Your 
intendon is good, and I appreciate it, although I 
am not in such great danger as you imagme." 

" You fancy yourself safe,' because Count Mira- 
bean is an ugly-looking man," replied the old nun, 
eagerly. " That is just the beginning of the mis- 
chief, where he is concerned. When first seen, his 
savage fitce, deeply pitted with small-pox, makes 
a fearfhl impression, and his broad-shouldered and 
powerful frame forces yon almost to sink down 
before him. But this is the charm Satan has 
^ven him to destroy aU he approaches. For, 
after I had seen him several times, I felt in my 
heart that his repulsiveness began to change. 
But now good-night, sister t It is quite late ! " 

She hastened away, leaving her young fnend a 
prey to the utmost excitement 



CHAPTER IV. 

HIRABEAU ASD HKMBXXTTK. 

HxKRum was still in the same position, moB- 
ing on the events of Sister Angelica's story. 
Night and silence surrounded the maiden as she 
sat absorbed in her own thoughts. The foliage 
of the convent-garden was rustlfaig in the CTening 
air, that with its perfhme came laden to her with 
many sad and yet pleasfaig memories. Suddenly 
she awoke from her dreamy meditation, and be- 
came attentive and anxious without apparent 
cause. A sound as of one whispering seemed to 
proceed from the hedges. She sprang up, and 
hurrying to the window carefully closed it Light- 
ing a candle, she searched around her, though 
convinced that the noise which so alarmed her in 
her cell was but the suggestion of her own ima^^- 
naüon. Standing at the window she bad again 
opened, nothing was heard but the night-wind 
sighing among the dark trees and along the flow- 
ery paths. Suppressing her fear, she took up a 
book she had commenced to read some üme be- 
fore, but oould not fasten her attention upon it 
Flaomg it aside, she again went to the window, 
and now plainly heard a voice in the garden. At 
the same moment she was also attracted by a 
slight noise at her door, which made her tremble, 
and a cry of alarm escaped her. She was on the 
point of locking herself in, but some undefined 
feeUng agitating her mind prevented her. The 
door opened, and in the dark background of the 
chamber appeared the figure of a man, whom 
Henriette immediately recognized. She almost 
lost control of. her senses. **It is he! Count 
Hirabeau 1" she whispered, stretching out her 
hand, as if to forbid his approach. 

"You know my name, Henriette!" he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, quickly advandng and 
seizing her hands. 

Henriette stood as if petrified, letting him press 
her hands to his lips and breast The conscious- 
ness that in her surprise she had revealed the 
knowledge of his name had greatly hdgfatened 
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her oonftision, and she felt aa if all her power of 
reaSatanoe had departed. 

^ Henriette," said the oonnt, paasionatel j gaz- 
ing at her, ^ I am the happiest of mankind, for 
yon were oocnpied with me sinoe our last meet- 
ing, hot I will not aak who has betrayed my name 
to yon. What is there in a name associated with 
nothing bat perseontion and suffering, and that 
can only regain its glory in a new life ? This life 
for Mirabeau can only dawn but through your fii- 
Tor, Henriette! You have probably been told^ 
what is known to all France, how tormented I 
have been ; and now my destiny is placed in your 
hands, that you may padfy the storms which 
hare hitherto beaten around me, and command 
for me the peace of love with your gractous Dps.*' 

Henriette did not reply, standing with her head 
inclined on her bosom, motionless as a statue. 
She seemed to fear that action on^her part would 
increase the power he had over her. But, al- 
though she made no outward movement, she 
could not repress the Yiolent beating of her heart 
and her involuntary confurion, that betrayed her 
mind more eloquently than words. 

" Bepeat the expression with which you greeted 
me at my entrance, Henriette ! *' exclaimed Mira- 
beau, drawing her into his arms. '* Say again, 
«It is he 1' and I will read therein the blessed 
confession, that yon will reoeire and follow me, 
never to leave me again, but remain in a union of 
love and truth. Will you come now, at this mo- 
ment?" 

Henriette slowly shook her head, without with- 
drawing herself from his arms or uttering a word. 
A perplexed smile passed over her face, express- 
ing more of anticipated happiness than a reluc- 
tance to aooompany hhn. 

" You will not speak to me ? " recommenced 
Mirabeau, with the meet insinuating tone of his 
full, deep voice. ^ But your heart lies open be- 
fore me ; and, if your lips refuse the words I ask, 
your heart will reply. Yes, * it is he * who, after 
having once seen, could not forget, and dared to 
penetrate even within these sacred walls to call 
you t < It is he ' who, hispired by your youth and 
beauty, has knocked at your door to win you to a 

8 



happier existence, to which, with all your charms, 
you property belong. * It is he ' who will carry 
you in his strong and safe arms out of this prison, 
and open for you the gates of a brighter Hfe. 
Then come, and. follow your friend who loves 
you. Every thing is prepared ; I have conquered 
your jailers, and no human hand shall stay our 
flight" 

Henriette looked searchingly into his f^ to 
read more surely his intentions, and she thought 
she saw some truth and love, confirming all her 
secret wishes. The wildness of his look, that 
formerly repulsed her, had changed to tenderness ; 
and if he still had the appearance of a lion in 
his physical strength, there seemed to be also a 
submission to her own gentle influences, with 
which she might subdue him. 

Mirabeau, k>oking steadlastly mto her eyes, said : 
" Come, Henriette, it ia time to leave this place. 
Beyond these walls you will find liberty, air, and 
a brighter future I Consider me as your servant, 
who will guide you safely to reach that happiness 
of which untu now you were uiyustly deprived. 
But a few hours, and the night will do homage to 
the day. By the first beams of to-morrow*s sun, 
you will enjoy a freedom that you have never 
known. You will breathe, think, and feel diff^ 
ently, and you will confess to me that I have 
conquered for you the right of a true and youth- 
ful life." 

Henriette hesitated still, or rather she dared 
not come to a dedaion, feeling that she scarcely 
had control of her mind. 

** Take your shawl and doak, and wrap your- 
self up carefully, for the night is cool ! " said Mi- 
rabeau, eojoining obedience by his looks, which 
she was unable to resist Almost mechanically 
she followed his glances, that fell upon a doset 
oontaining her clothmg. She went to it, walking 
like a somnambulist, who follows some mysteriou» 
impulse. She took out her garments, holding 
them up for a moment, as if trying to remember 
something. But Mirabeau approached quickly,, 
and threw her cloak around her, again ^folding: 
her in his arms. She stood motionless, with 
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** And now take yoor hat and ▼eO, my beloved 
child, 80 aa to protect your beavtifbl locks from 
the roogh night'* 

Henriette obeyed, drawing the veil down over 
her face. She stood before him, as if awaitfaig 
his next command. Mirabeau beheld her with a 
passionate look, and she seemed as if she felt its 
pierdng fire, for her whole frame trembled, as if 
touched by an electric shock. 

<* But do not forget, Henriette, to take with yon 
whatever may be dear to you among your few 
possessions." 

The girl dghed aloud, as she went to a btueau, 
ornamented with antique carvings, and drew out 
several drawers, in which she searched for some- 
thing. Taking cot a gold miniature, set with 
pearls, of her celebrated father, and kissing it, 
she put it in her bosom. Appearing now to have 
more confidence, her cheeks reguned thdr color, 
and, for the first time, she raised her eyes and 
turned them foil and bright on Mirabeau. She 
seemed to have awakened as from a deep sleep, 
looking at him in astonishment, and gently nod- 
ding, as if glad to find that the Mality had not 
disappointed her dream. With the light step of 
a gazelle, she returned to her bureau, takfaig 
thence a casket, which she opened and regarded 
smilingly for a moment Locking H again, she 
approached Mirabeau with an almost cheerfol mo- 
tion, contrasting with her previous ^>parent in- 
^flbrence. He looked at her in pleasant sur- 
prise. Placing the casket in his hands, she inti- 
mated by a gesture that she wished him to take 
care of the contents. Her expression had some- 
thing so touching and humble that Mirabeau fell 
at her feet, covering her hands with kisses. But 
Henriette had not q>oken a word shice the ex- 
clamation she had uttered at his entrance. And 
yet she felt that a great event, having power over 
her whole life, had taken place ; that she had said 
an that was necessary ; that there was nothing to 
add, and that before him there was a sort of rap- 
tofe hi her silence. But Mirabeau wished to hear 
the words agafai for which he had pleaded in vain. 
He took her .in his arms, and, pressbg his fooe to 
hers, he asked gently : '* Are you indeed ready to 



follow me, to confide yourself to me, so that we 
live for each other, existing as by the same breath, 
never to part again ? ** 

Henriette was still sQent, but teara were gath- 
ering in her eyes. 

<* And am I he who firat discovered the treasure 
of your heart ? " he contfaiued, with sensitive ur- 
gency. ** Lb it Mirabeau to whom you have be- 
trothed and united yourself? Is it he with whom 
you win go forth mto the world; and can he be 
certain of your pardon, love, and kindness ? ** 

«"It is hel*' whispered Henriette, so low as 
hardly to be heard, and again turned tremblingly 
away. 

** You have uttered that expression I " cried 
Mirabeau, in his impulsive manner, "and our 
sweet union is sure. Now we must go I May aU 
prisons in France open as easUy to lore and lib- 
erty as yours, to which you shaU never return to 
incarcerate body and soul I '* 

Thus speaking, he opened the door, letting her 
go before hhn. To assure her of his protection, 
ho held his hand over her, as if by a magnetic 
gesture, so that the pofaits of his fingen almost 
touched the crown of her head. She seemed to 
feel encouraged by the proximity of his hand, go* 
ing unhesitatingly and fearlessly through the halls 
of the convent to the principal staircase. No 
footfaU along the hushed and sacred corridora was 
heard by the sleepera in the cells, and without 
interruption they ^>proached the convent gate. 
It stood open, and the old portress was invisible. 
Hastening Into the street, and down mto an ob- 
scure aUey, they readied the carriage ready to 
receive them. The count's servant opeiung the 
door, Mirabeau lifted Henriette into it, and the 
fogitives quickly passed away in the darkness of 
thent^t 



GHAPTEB V. 

m MTBTIRIOUS CHILD. 

TBI carriage stopped hi the Rue de la Ro- 
quette, near the square of- the Bastile, where 
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€k)iint IGrabean was at present living. The sun 
was just ri^ when Henriette, leanhig on Minr 
beau's arm, hesitaün§^j entered bis insignificant 
abode. Her excited fimoj had involantarily led 
her to expect a palace, and for a moment she felt 
wounded when she saw this dark and povertj- 
stricken house. Bvt one look at Uirabeau, who 
waa earefliUj leading her up the smooth stone 
steps of the narrow staircase, transformed every 
thing around into beauty and splendor. With a 
beating heart she stepped hito the apartments on 
the first floor, which were opened by the servant 
The two communicating rooms were large, but 
being almost entirely empty, had a very uncom- 
fortable effect The most necessary furniture was 
wanting, or Indigently represented. It cotild 
hardly be supposed that there was disorder in a 
place so empty, and yet such was nevertheless 
the case. The few tables and chairs were loaded 
vrith books, papers, and all manner of objects. 
Even the floor was covered with writings and 
wearing apparel, indicating that negligence 
reigned sapreme. Since Count Uirabeau had 
exchanged his unfortunate wanderings for a resi- 
dence in Paris, he bad not been able to acquire 
accommodations suitable to his rank. He was 
only beginning to lay the foundation of a better 
future; but all was uncertainty. His finances 
were in a most deplorable condition ; and the de- 
tcendant of one of the oldest and most renowned 
noble fiunilies in Provence was leading a kind of 
bivouac-life, altogether unworthy of him. Yet, 
in his very moderate circumstances, he had man- 
aged to retain a shadow of aristocratic fashion. 
He not only had a footman, but provided him 
with so rich a livery that the poverty of the mas- 
ter certainly could not be indicated by the ap- 
pearance of the servant He also had a secre- 
tary, who would be useftU to him in the aspiring 
literary labors he had ktely undertaken. The 
latter lived in a small back-room, opening into 
lfirabeau*s dwelling. At this moment the side- 
door opened, and the head of a young man, sur- 
mounted by a red, turban-Uke doth, looked cu- 
riously and smilin^y at them. 
** Ton are not wanted, M. Hardy,** exdauned 
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Mlrabeau, 
of his hand. 

Henriette looked so pale and exhausted, that 
IGrabeau begged her to step into an adyoining 
cabinet, where she would find every thing neces- 
sary for her refreshment; but she begged not to 
be left alone. She sat on a sofa, one of the few 
conveniences m the room, and regarded him with 
her gentle yet brilliant eyes, while an expression 
akin to adoration passed over her lovely counte- 
nance, which had suddenly changed from a deatl^ly 
pallor to a rosy glow. Mlrabeau sat in the middle 
of the room at breakfast, which the footman had 
just served. Henriette had refrised repeated in- 
vitations to share with him in this repast, and 
sat at some distance opposite, not once tunüng 
from hhn, but watchmg all his motions as if in 
pleasurable surprise. After he had finished his 
breakfast, with his natural lamez^Ury he again 
seated himself beside her, tenderly seiring her 
hand and looking searchingly into her eyes. 

^ I have followed you,** she began to say, in a 
scarcely audible voice ; *' and I do not ask what 
is to become of me, for it was my free choice to 
place my destiny in your hands. I feel that all I 
am and ever will be really depends on you. I do not 
wish it otherwise, for I have found myself driven 
by an uiSconquerable influence. Will you never 
despise me for it. Count Uirabeau? Will you 
never secretly think less of me, because, forget- 
ting all my duties, thinking only of your words 
that so strangely overcame me, I went as if a part 
of you ? ** It was the first time that she spoke to 
him in a consecutive manner. Until that moment 
she bad only ventured to signify by broken ex- 
pressions what was passing in her mind, and the 
feeling that had become stronger than her former 
conscientiousness. 

"Ah,** exclaimed Mlrabeau, passionately, 
" Henriette, you bless me by this doubt, which 
is only another confession of your love. By fol- 
lowing me so confidingly, you have forever made 
me your debtor— ) our slave — and my gratitude 
win never cease^ I shall be at your feet in what- 
ever condition the changes of life may find us. 
What is esteem? A poisoned instrument of 
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social superstition! Despots and the priyil^;ed 
classes desire esteem, on account of thdr posi- 
tions, because in their vanity tliey cannot base 
them on love and liberty. What I am forced to 
esteem, I can despise. But we, my dearest 
friend — if we love truly and honorably^ accord- 
mg to the laws of God and Katur^ we are worthy 
of each other's respect, and far below us lie both 
the veneration and contempt of the crowd.'' 

Henriette was listening happily and dreamily 
to sophistries designc^d to excuse both her and 
him, and when he ceased was about to reply. 
She was prevented by the loud cries of a child. 
Alarmed, she sprang up, regarding the count with 
such perplexity that he burst into loud laughter. 

*'That is my little Lucas crying," said Mira- 
beau. ** If it liases you, Henriette, let us pay 
him a visit, for I have a great desire to introduce 
this little member of my family to you.' The boy 
must have a strong voice to be heard at such a 
distance." He arose and led Henriette quickly 
to the door, through a short passage, and mto 
another apartment belonging to the same suite 
of rooms. There stood a cradle, in which lay a 
boy of about two years of age. He seemed to 
be in a violent passion wiUi his nurse, but yet no 
one could behold him without admiring his ex- 
traordinary beauty. Henriette entered hesitating 
ly, approachmg the child with smiling astonish- 
ment, while a deep blush overspread her cheeks. 
She then looked around at Mirabeau, who was 
following her, and whose countenance expressed 
a tenderness such as one could scarcely have ex- 
pected firom his usually repulsive features. 

The nurse was a country-girl, dressed in the 
Provence costume. On a sign from the count 
she raised the child and helä it toward him for 
his greeting, which was accompanied with such 
lively and playful caresses that the boy was soon 
quieted, and even began to crow merrily. 

** I have the honor to present to you my little 
darling ' Coco,' " said Mirabeau to Henriette, with 
difficulty loosemng the hands of the boy from his 
hair. *' I have adopted bun, although I have not 
given him my name," he continued, kissing and 
patting the child. ** His name is Lucas Montigny. 



He is a lively and honest little fellow. It is a 
pleasure to see him in his tantrums; and thea 
again he listens with a grave face when told that 
he must become a sensible man, who is to be the 
avenger of poor France, so ill used by her 
tyrants.'^ Mirabeau'e playfulness threw such a 
charm over his whole manner that Henriette 
could not refrain firom seizing his hand, and 
pressing it tenderly, when it happened to touch 
hers, as she took the chOd from him. Then she 
contemplated the little Lucas with a sympathy 
momentarily heightened by comparing him with 
the count Apparently pleased with the boy, she 
pressed him again and again tenderiy to her 
bosom, then suddenly replaced him m his cradle, 
while a profound sadness seemed to take posses- 
sion of her. With her head bowed down, she re- 
mained for some mmutes m silent thoughtfulnesa. 
Mirabeau recalled her from her dream, raising his 
forefinger in a sportively threatening manner, and 
exhortmg her to bring back her thoughts to him 
and the present Henriette sighed as she scent- 
ed his ofTered arm. 

*' Lucas Montigny will go to sleep again," he 
said, in that good^iatured tone which to Henri- 
ette seemed to add a new charm to his usually 
impassioned utterance. ** We shall now leave 
him and return to ourselves. I have a presenti- 
ment that we three— Mirabeau, Henriette, • and 
Coco— -are destined to be a happy family. Will 
you not be as a guardian angel to the young 
rogue I love so much, under whose wings he may 
be fostered, and become a tme, honest, and great 
man ? For are not you and I bound together in- 
dissolubly ? And, as a cupid, you must take this 
lovely little boy into the bargain of ou» union. 
Is it not so, my friend ? " 

Henriette nodded, but when they had returned 
to Uie sitting-room, overwhelmed by her feelings, 
she fell into his arms, and held him long in' her 
embrace. *'He is your son, Mirabeau, is ])e 
not? " she asked, looking up to him timidly and 
bashfully. ' 

** The little fellow is an enigma, as I have told 
you, Henriette t " replied Mirabeau, evasively. 
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Coimtesfl de MinbeAiif ** she asked again, almost 
entreatiii^y. Her heart was tormented by a 
painfiil nncertainty, and, for the sake of her own 
peaoe of mind, she thooght it necessary to dis- 
oorer more about this child. 

«< Ah, my innocent Henriette, " replied Ifira- 
bean, smiling, ''I see that the stories of my life 
have penetrated eren into your convent But 
where are they not known f Yon are aware, 
then, how Sophie and I once loved each other. 
We were martyrs to society — at least, to some'of 
its unreasonable demands. Abandoned, as on a 
tempestnoos sea, we sought each other's safety. 
The tyranny of her iGunily had forced upon her a 
husband old and disagreeable; and I was de^ 
livered over to a despotic father, by an unnatural 
and execrable law, which, for years, dragged me 
from prison to prison. At Pontariier, where I 
was confined last, I saw Sophie. Each loved fai 
the other freedom, happiness, lost youth ; and, at 
that calamitous moment, our destinies were 
united. How could it be otherwise? We fled 
separately, and met as lovers on the boundaries of 
Switcerhmd ; but, as might be expected, our rela- 
tionship, beUeve me, was the source of the most 
bitter persecution and suffering I We Hved a 
love-life in Holland ; but who can tell our mental 
agony f The voice of conscience intruded upon 
our pleasures, and our miquitous dream of love 
was only another adversity. In the midst of our 
mingled happiness and sorrow, the arm of Justice 
overtook us. I was carried to Vincennes, she to 
the convent at Gien, where, soon after her arrival, 
'she gave bilth to a daughter, the only oflbpring 
of our wicked love, and who died in a few months. 
Soon ^nothing remained of this melancholy ro- 
mance but its memory, woven into a web of 
poetic thought by the exchange of letters from 
prison to cloister. These, perhaps, will take a 
classic place among compositions of a tender 
nature I But, Henriette, my inmost heart, after 
all, was not touched. It remained for another and 
truer ^ove— for you — to renew my life I The 
noisy Uttie Lucas M ontigny shall not disturb us 
hi it»' 

Henriette listened to her lover with profound 



attention. All he said was to her so important 
that she accepted it, as it were, with her eyes, 
and hid it in h^ heart Her countenance man- 
ifested a certain devotion and indeed veneration. 
She folded her hands on her bosom, and stood 
smiHng before Urn, to follow his decision, and 
hear his Judgment of herself. 

Ifirabeau had passed his youth, bdng thirty- 
five years of age ; but his appearance expressed 
youthful feeling, united with great physical 
strength, and a supple gracefulness, all successful 
in removing the first impression of his extraordi- 
nary ugliness of feature. At this moment, Hen- 
riette was subject more than ever to the ma^pc 
charm of his personality, and clung to him as a 
child that can make no resistance ; hvt her doubts 
were not entirely dissolved. H||^afew moments 
she rdapeed into thought ; th Vshe regarded him 
with her questioning and entreating eye, gentiy 
asking : ** And the Countess de Hirabean ? ** 

"The Countess de Mirabeaul'* he repeated, 
intii a convulsive gesture. " This fair lady bears 
no relation whatever to me or to littie Lucas. 
Emilie de Marigny never loved me. At the time 
I most needed the consoling hand of woman she 
manifested a cruel Indifference, and turned from 
me. My marriage with her was one of the follies 
of my age. I was only m my twenty-first year 
when I committed it It originated from my 
roving, adventurous life, resisting my father's 
wishes, who desired to see me a country gentle- 
man hi Provence, a pious cultivator of the earth 
on our hereditary estates. I might have become 
a good soldier, for, in my seventeenth year, I was 
a lieutenant, and participated in the campaign 
against Corsica. But my parent's avarice and 
dislike prevented him from buying a higher com- 
mission for me. So I thought I would try a 
country-life in companionship with a rich and 
beautiful lady, and Emilie de Marigny became my 
wife. The peace of this new Ufe, however, was 
a deception as well as the riches of my consort, 
which belonged to the future, and at that time 
oitaly amounted to a yearly income of six thousand 
francs. But this miserable existence with her 
lasted two years, during which, by the talent I 
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ha^e for making debts, I drew after me a multi- 
tude of creditors, who demanded of me more than 
one hundred thousand francs. My unfeding 
father made this a new cause to subject me again 
to that terrible scourge, the leUret de caehri^ kill- 
ing personal liberty, even in the bosom of fam- 
ilies. He again incarcerated me, driving me from 
prison to prison, as one or the other appeared safer 
or more intolerable. From this moment Emilie 
withdrew herself from me, reflising to be in any 
way associated with my destiny. I have never 
seen her since. The boy she bore me after the 
first year of our union died, and in him the 
pledge also of reconciliation with her and my 
&mily, on which I had counted. We became and 
remain forevex separated. You hare doubtless 
heard that, after my liberation from Vincennes, I 
endeavored to efftot a reunion with her. I did 
this because I earnestly desired to reestablish all 
my personal relations. I wished to renounce all 
the extravagances of my youth, and occupy be- 
fore the world a good social position, working 
with all my might to gain a higher and wor- 
thier name. I must own that the great fortune 
of which Smilie had become mistress did have 
some mfluence on me. I hoped to obtain those 
advantages frt>m society which can only be 
snatched, as it were, with dii&culty, when we ap- 
pear with empty pockets. I knew I could more 
easily rise to those high places my country will 
one day acknowledge as my right, and I would 
have RUsM Emilie with me ; but, blinded by the 
evil counsel of her father, she refrised to return, 
and we entered into a violent and passionate dis- 
pute, not only before the courts of Justice, but 
before all France. She had a memoir printed 
against me that destroyed the last consideration 
of a reunion. When the cUrorce was finally pro- 
nounced, my only emotion was that of joy at this 
release from bondage I — ^But the sweetest com- 
pensation for my sufferings I have now received. 
I saw you, Henriette, and your divine gentleness, 
goodness, and beauty, made me a prisoner at the 
first glance. We now enter into a new and en- 
during bond, that promises me new happiness, 
and a new life from this day 1*' 



. Henriette regarded him with grateful eyes, 
clmging tenderly to his side. Her countenance 
beamed with innocence, mingled with a joyM 
courage and confidence. She seemed to strengthen 
herself in the resolutions she was making for 
Mlrabeau. He took her hand and again led her 
to the sofa, where they both seated themselves. 
** Is it not BO, Henriette, that we have entered 
into a perpetual bond of love ? " he asked, lay- 
ing his hand on her shoulder. ** Let us be &ith- 
ful companions through life I You will not leave 
me ? You will hold my destiny under the protec- 
tion of your beautiibl eyes. Your hand will 
soften the rough traits fai my character, which I 
inherited frt>m my unnatural father, and you wiU 
change them into grace and virtue ? I feel that 
your presence will make amends to me for the 
crimes of a paternal despotism as unparalleled as 
it was unmerited. 

" And how, such as I see you here, could your 
fiiither hate and persecute you ? '^ asked Henriette, 
naively. 

"Qh,'' replied Mirabeau, wltii bitter recoUeo- 
tion, *'this hatred was bom with me; it dark- 
ened the earliest years of my childhood 1 My 
father, the Marquis de Mirabeau, disliked me at 
first, because I was uglier than my brothers and 
sisters. - He became my bitterest enemy, and is 
so even to the present day, because I once said, 
in the proud consciousness of my strength and 
youth, that he ought to indulge me in my pref- 
erences, if he possessed any self-love, for the 
renown I intended to gain would partly be as- 
cribed to him.* My haughty and obstinate father 
could never for^ve me for this, and he resolved 
to destroy me. He, the ' Ami den Eommee * (the 
titie he gave to one of his most famous works, 
with which he intended to serve the interests 
espedally of the nation and generally of man- 
kind), became the wolf of his own family, whom 
he attacked and pursued, whenever and wher- 
ever he could. He succeeded, through the court 
friendship he muntwned with the ministers of 
the king, in procuring, one after another, fifty- 
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Ibnr wamnta agaiurt different memben of his 
family. Not only myself and my brothers and 
^teiB, bat his wife, my oivrn dear mother, became 
his Tictuns. This paternal friend of hmnanity 
not only iipprisoned us, he wearied oat the courts 
of justice in France by the scandalous processes 
he was oontinoally instituting I And yet a man 
could do all this who certainly entertained good 
and excellent thoughts, and posseflsed a superior 
mind — ^nay, who had taken a high position among 
the leaders of the new school! He wished to 
conduct Bodety back to patriarchal life, and 
make the realization of land the measure of all 
fights and duties in the state. That such advo- 
cates of reform were nothing but philanthropic 
charlatans, was proved by the Marquis de Mir»- 
bean. If his views had been founded on correct 
ideas snd real humanity, one of the principal pro- 
fessors of this agricultural system could not have 
borne m his heart so much hatred against his own 
kindred. My father taught me thoroughly what 
a despot is. This bitter knowled^ although I 
paid for it with the better part of my youth, may 
bear good fruit, not only for me, but for Franoe I 
For it has be&n inftised mto all my vdns that 
resistance to u]\just authority is the true battle 
of life in our day. All will soon have to rise 
against oppressive power, however sanctified-— all 
who do not consider individual right, society, 
honor, Uberty, and happiness, as mere chimeras ! 
By means of my quarrels with my father, I have 
caught a glimpse of the hmer corruption of this 
French monarchy— of the iniquitous tribunals, 
where court influence and bribery may make a 
mockery of right and Justice I To such author- 
ities I was long exposed ! Mournfully I passed 
my youth in prisons and fortresses; but in them 
I learned to worship freedom. In my loss the 
nation shall find her youth I *' He sprang up at 
these words, and stood hi the middle of the room, 
as if absorbed in his thoughts. The sun had 
risen, and, shining through the windows, its beams 
played as a halo about Mirabeau's brow. Hen- 
riette looked at him for some time in astonish- 
^ ment, and then arose and softly approached him, 
wishnig to recall him from his vision of the future 



to the present As she came near him, she felt 
his overpowering influence over her, and lost 
courage ; for, raidng her hand to touch him, she 
dropped it again. He was engaged in a soliloquy, 
in a low voice, fightmg the air with his arms. At 
huit he noticed her, as she stood with folded 
hands and in smiling expectation. 

^ Is it you, my fair, good child ? ^* he said, ca- 
reasmg her hand. '* Pardon me for withdrawing 
my thoughts from you for a moment I was en- 
deavoring to discover what despotism really is, 
and how this vampire could steal into the free- 
bom soul of man. What is it! Why, that is 
despotism when one man binds the fetters of his 
egotism on another— when one regards his fellow 
only as unthinking substanoe to work upon for 
his own puxposss, making it take whatever form 
he pleases. But despotism is not the creative 
genius that loves the very material on which it 
hüi>ors, inseparably uniting the thoughts of the 
worker with that material, and in his enthusiasm 
aiding him In his ideas of harmony and beauty 
of execution. Despotism is that destructive bar 
tred always finding cause to assert itself, and at- 
tracting Hft ol:()ect as the si^rpent does the inno- 
cent bird, until it approaches of its own accord 
and irresistibly perishes. Thus my fiuher endeav- 
ored to destroy me, in order to demonstrate his 
own will and superiority, foisting that i be- 
long to myself— to my own will — ^to my own mind, 
in all its faculties — capable of directing and 
moulding the life given me. Such as my un- 
happy fkther, is that ruler whose throne rests on 
the heads of slaves, becanse he thinks it danger- 
ous to recognize a free people, with whom he 
would have to enter into a relationship of love 
and right I 

" This reminds me of an anecdote of my youth, 
that made the gulf between my father and myself 
wider. He surprised me once while declaiming 
passionately in my jroom. In his usual sarcastic 
manner he sidd : ' Ah, you are prictishig to b^ 
come the fhture Demosthenes of France 1 * ' And 
why not, my father f * I answered, with the in- 
considerate courage of a boy. ' Perhaps the Es- 
tates of France may be convoked some day, and 
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then I will speak ! * My father tomed pale and 
left me. For several days he avoided addieesing 
me a single «rord. Not long afterward he ob- 
tained his first warrant against me, incarcerating 
me in the fortress on the Island Rh6, ostensibly 
on account of a love-intrigue that was making 
quite a sensation, and in which I acted with the 
levity of a lieutenant of seventeen. He even in- 
tended to send me to one of the Dutch colonies 
in bidia, where the climate kills many a Euro- 
pean immigrant who doubts and dares its un- 
healdiiness. I was saved only by the most press- 
ing representations of his friends. But he 
thought hiiTn^^l f justified in using all means of 
slower torture, and, on the slightest occasion, de- 
priving me of my newly-acquired liberty. Even 
recently, when I thought myself past all these 
sufferings, his reconciliation with me is false — it 
is the soft covering of the tiger*s daw. He not 
only withholds the yearly allowance he had prom- 
ised me to reestablish myself respectably, and 
through want of which I am exposed to distress- 
ing embarrassments, but he immediately laid a 
ju^cial interdict on me, publishing the statement 
that he and the fortune of his family would not 
be responsible for my debts. In this way he stiH 
revenges himself on the boy who dared dream of 
the freedom of France and the future convocation 
of the Estates." 

At this moment a loud knocking was heard, 
whicU seemed to have a terrifying effect on Mlrar 
beau. He stopped and looked around in perplex- 
ity. The knocking contmued and was accompa- 
nied with voices, demanding an entrance to im- 
patient men. Henriette at first considered this 
interruption as something quite natural, and in- 
tended to open the door, but was restrained by 
the urgent signs ICirabeau made her. "With a 
sort of despairing gesture, contrasting with the 
heroic character he had Just been delineating, he 
laid his finger on his lips, intimatiog a necessity 
for silence. Henriette felt very uneasy, remem- 
bering that it might be a search for her own per- 



son, and her pale face expressed sf^dtade and 
fear. In her rash but confiding surrende of her- 
self to Mirabeau, she had not thought of thifl 
probability. One of the doors opened, admitting 
the footman, hastily followed by Hardy, the secre- 
tary. They approached and whispered something 
to the count, who suspidously shook his head. 

"I thoQ^t it might be some of my hungry 
creditors, who have latterly distari>ed at times 
my morning rest," sud Mirabeau, deliberating a 
moment **Bttt you have ascertained that two 
police-officers are outside, and that surprises me. 
Let one of you glide down the back-etairs, and, 
going to the front, acddentaJly begin a conversa- 
tion with those gentlemen ; perhaps you may ex- 
tract firom them thdr object It is possible that 
my dear father has agwn sent after me, for leUrm 
de caehet are to be had for the asking in France.** 

The secretary undertook this commission and 
left When Mirabeau looked again at Henriette, 
and saw how frightened and trembling she was, 
seated on the sofa, another thought occurred to 
him. 

^ I must also take care of you, my lovely Hen- 
riette!" he sud, approaching her quickly, and 
drawing her away by her hand. He led her to a 
doset, openmg it hastily. Inside this was an- 
other door, which he opened by a spring. " This 
is the entrance to a small cabinet, that no one can 
find I " he whispered. - *' You must hide here for 
a short time, my love, until we know what those 
policemen want Go in feariessly, Henriette, for 
since you have become Mirabeau^s companion you 
have entered the region of adventure t But all 
good angds will protect your soul and body." 

Hardy returned with the intelligence that the 
officers were in pursuit of a young lady, who had 
disappeared from a convent in Paris during the 
night, and who was suspected of being concealed 
in Count Mirabeau's dwelling. The doors were 
ordered to be at once thrown open. The police 
sergeatits made, as they thou^t, a very thorough 
search of the bouse, and, politdy bowing, departed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

lUDAia ra HIBRA. 

Tbs iiiTeBtigatioiiB of the police oonoerniDg 
Henriette were continued from day to day with 
increaeed seal, and Mlrabeaa noticed that hia 
dwelling was constantly watched. The prioress 
of the convent, the Oonnteaa de Montessny, ez- 
preeeed everywhere her Buspiclonfl of Ifirabean, 
and exerted herself, with all her influential con- 
nections in Paris, to regain possession of her fVi- 
gitive pr<^t6gie. According to Sister Angelica's 
information, she considered Henriette exposed to 
all that could destroy her happiness, both for the 
present and the fbture. She raised such an alann 
about the affair, that public attention was drawn 
toward it, and Mirabeau did not see any security 
either for himself or bis new friend. It was the 
more necessary to come to a decision, as for some 
days past poor Henriette lived like a prisoner, 
being Obligo to remain concealed in the secret 
cabinet, which on several occasions had demon- 
strated its security. 

''We must flee from this painfbl situation!" 
said IGrabeau one morning to Henriette, who was 
looking at him in surprise, and with a happy 
smile. " I know,'* he continued, " you have not 
missed your freedom, on account of your previous 
fife, my child I Tour eyes are more brilliant, al- 
though obliged to hide behind these dark walls. 
But wait, my pretty prisoned bird, your hour of 



freedom will soon come, and I will carry you &r- 
ther away, and make you happy.** 

'*lf> I not happy?** asked Henriette, mirth- 
fully. '* And do you call being with you impris- 
onment? I think my cloistered cell was much 
smaller; I find plenty of room here to dance 
with Joy. The air of the convent-garden, with 
all its perfumes, never gave me such a sense of 
freedom as I have m this little cabinet, my 
friend; the warbUng birds in the trees that 
once flung their shadows upon my window were 
never so delightfhl to me as your little, laughing 
Lucas.** 

" Your amiable heart is happy,** replied Hirar 
beau, ''but I am not happy! I am weary of 
playing Jailer for you, who, instead of being thus 
caged, should be out in the sweet breesee of the 
spring. We must go to London. In the mean 
time an will be forgotten, and when we return 
you will be a different person, bearing another 
name. Let us call you a native of Albion— you 
are as fur and rosy as any of her daughters, my 
love. If we can procure a passport for you as 
behig ofthat country, we are safe from all moles- 
tation here. Should we continue longer in this 
undiguifled situation, besieged by the police, your 
noble prioress will overwhelm us with her atten- 
tions before we are aware of them, and we may 
have the pleasure of being escorted hito some 
prison, which is rather worse than your peaceful 
convent.'* 

" And will they separate us ? '* asked Henri- 
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ette, anxioiuly daeping bis arm. ** Yes, Mira- 
beau, let 08 go to London to-day— this very 
hour I But we take little Lucas with us, do we 
not?" 

" Certainly," replied Hirabeau, amlling, ** jire can- 
not leave without him. I tock an oath never to 
separate from the merry boy. But, alas I we are 
not ready to think of immediate departure, and 
that has put me out of humor. To tell you frank- 
ly the truth, I have no money. And I do not see 
quite clearly how I am to secure your exit. I am 
expecting my friend Chamfort this morning. He 
has suddenly announced to me his arrival in 
Paris, and intends to pay me a visit I will take 
counsel with him, as he knows all my circum- 
stances. I hope my wüy Auvergnat will be able 
to point out the best means for me to overcome 
every difficulty." 

^ Why not take counsel with me, my friend ? " 
exclaimed Henriette, leaning fondly agamst him. 
*'Am I not also your friend? Perhaps I may 
have some good idea, although I was not bom m 
Auveigne as your friend Chamfort was. Let us 
begin about money. Is it possible that all is 
gone, since — " 

*' Since," interrupted Mirabean, laughing abfid, 
'* we had so much of it a few days ago^ Yes, 
my child, the treasures you broi^t, and so gener- 
ously plaoed at my disposal, have disappeared. 
As you would not have it otherwise, and at your 
express bidding, I laid my sacrilegious hands 
upon the casket» and sold the tings, bracelets, 
and the rest of the Jewehy. They were no doubt 
gifts of friendship. The gold you also gave me, 
by no means insignificant, and which yon doubt- 
less saved from your pocket-money, my poor 
child, has gone the same road that all Mbabean's 
possessions are destined to ga Is it not terri- 
ble?" 

Henriette sighed, and looked gravely into his 
eyes ; then she burst into laughter. 

'' It is true," contmued Mirabeau, with a tn^ 
comic gesture, ** money cannot remain with me; 
and I have suffered from this weakness all my 
life. As soon as I touch money, it aoquires a 
fihculty of flight to all the points of the ccmipass. 



I should never have any, even though I stood on. 
mountains of gold. I am in that respect reallj 
unfortunate. A state of sodety, in whidi there 
exists a class of men called * creditors,* wül not 
do for me. By their action, all that is valuable in 
a community becomes annihilated, and the purse 
of the cavalier is a delusion. The three thou- 
sand francs I was to receive yearly from mj 
family, according to our last agreement, are kept 
back by my frither on account of my fanprovi- 
dence. He deducts this allowance as part-pay- 
ment for his former outlay in satisfying my credi* 
tors. I am in the oondiüon of the frog under the 
air-pump— soon I shall not even know where to 
find material for breath." 

It was the habit of Count Mirabeau continu- 
ally to complain of his finandal aflSurs, not spar- 
mg any of his^lHends. But the profound and 
real depression showing itself in his whole man- 
ner was minted with so much that was ludicrous, 
that hiB friends eadly forgot the punfblness of 
the subject, and gladly submitted to the more 
cheerful transition of loaning him small amounts. 
Even Henriette felt at this moment that she most 
do something more to alleviate the embarrass- 
ment hi which her friend found himself^ for it was 
unworthy of his usual dignity and greatness. 
The poor child had already thrown into the abyss 
of her affection every thing she possessed of anj 
worth ; but her'desve to assist was so great, that 
she thought of a means which until now she had 
considered out of the question. She drew from 
her bosom the locket set with pearls containing 
the likeness of her father, and handed it to her 
lover, without even looking at it. 

Mirabeau was generaUy rea^y to accept any 
thing at the hands of his friends, and without 
seeming to place any value on important sacrifi- 
ces made by them ; but he took the locket from 
her only to replaee it around her neck, reproach- 
ing her with her imprudence. Then kissing her 
he flaid : '* Blessed is he that can keep the mem- 
ory of his fiither in his heart On no account 
would I deprire you of this locket The re- 
nowned Van Haren was a man of unhnpeachable 
honor, let us celebrate his men^ory in our union 1 " 
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** Something ebe has jost'ooottrred to meP* 
ezdAfaned Henriette, joyfidlj clapping her hands. 
** I have a legacy to reodve in BraaselBr and how 
foolish of me not to think of it soon« I It was 
left me by one of my fiitber^s relatives, who re- 
sided in that city. The amount is only four 
thousand francs, Mirabeau, and we must be satis- 
fied with that I reoeired, only a few days ago, 
the judicial decree to take possession of the 
money. Yon can comprehend how I foigot all 
aboat it in the momentous events that have re- 
cently taken place in my life. But the paper 
was in the casket containing the rest of my few 
possessionF.** 

'*Then it is quite possible that, in my careless- 
ness, I have thrown it away,*' sidd Mirabeau, 
hastening to his writmg-table to seek the case, 
which he had retained. The paper was there, 
and he opened it quickly, while Henriette leaned 
over his shoulder, awuting his look of gratiflca- 
tion. ««This is aU right,*" said he, cooUy, ««the 
money is certainly yours, and can be realized at a 
moment's notice. When we arrive in Brussels 
we shall attend to it ; for we must pass through 
that city on our way to London. This will pre- 
vent us fitnn arriving at our destination as quick- 
ly as perhaps we ought to do, on your account, 
fair fugitive. But tlus business shall, neverthe- 
less, be settied, I assure you. We must now 
think of means wh^wlth to reach Brussels, and 
that is a trifle. As soon as Chamfort comes we 
shall see how we can raise a sufficient sum for 
that purpose. Through him I am speculating on 
the purse of Madame Helvetius, who gladly ap- 
plies her superabundant means for the benefit of 
her Mends." 

Henriette did not seem pleased with the 
manner in which Mirabeau received the intelli- 
genoe of her good fortune; her sweet mouth 
quivered slightiy ; but, almost immediately after, 
she was again the good-tempered, confiding child, 
having no desire but that of subjection to him, 
and an agreement in his decisions as sincere as 
though they were her own« 

Some one slightiy knocked twice at the door; 
and Mirabeau, recognising the manner of his 



friend, exclaimed: ««Come in, Chamfort! Wel- 
come, Chamfort I" His friend entered quickly, 
and they greeted each other with much hearti- 



«« And shall we be together again in Paris, my 
friend and master ? " asked Mirabeau, seising his 
hand in a more tender manner than he ever mani- 
fested to his other friends. ««« I thought as much ; 
with your restiedsness and love of change, you 
coidd never stay long in the philosophic pastoral 
lifeof AuteuiL" 

Chamfort became aware of Heniiette's pres- 
ence, as she was blushingly hitending to leave 
the room; but Mirabeau introduced her to his 
friend. 

««This is Henriette," said the count, solemnly, 
«« who has the courage to become my companion 
in life, and the sharer of my destiny ! You bo* 
hold her now with your own eyes, and you find 
that my description of her in my letters to you 
have been far below the truth. Her beauty alone 
might have won her a throne ; but she prefers to 
journey through life with the unstable Mirabeau. 
She is goodness and gentieness themselves— one 
of those conscientious, elevated souls, in whose 
society you feel safe and at home. I swear to 
you that I do not deserve her, but hope one day 
to be worthy of her love." * 

Henriette hastened to him, placing her hand on 
his mouth, and entreated him anxiously to cease 
praisfaig her. Then she quickly passed into the 
a<yoinhig room, after greetbg Chamdort, who ad- 
dressed her msny fiattering words. 

«« You are enviable, on account of your talent 
to create your own happiness, and arrange your 
ailkirs to yonr satisfaction I" said Chamfort, 
looking for some time at the door by which Hen- 
riette had disappeared. «*My life, on the con- 
trary, is composed of nothing but oontradiotions," 
he continued, a melancholy and almost bitter 
emotion shadowing his usually cheerful and hand- 
some countenance. «« I am again driven to Paris 
and into new drcumstances, for which I am really 
not fitted ; but, as usual, they were forced upon 

• The words of Mirabeau in refeience to Henriette.^ 
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me by the eceentrio irony of my fate. You Bee 
me here in the city becanse the MarqniB de Yau- 
drenil has invited me to live in his honae, where 
he has oflfiered me a brilUant refiige, firee from 
any eonditioBS. He baa done this only from hia 
wellrknown magnanimity and lore for art and 
literatore." 

"So my master Gbamfort will heneeforth be at 
home in the Bne de Bourbon, in the magnifi- 
cent Palace Yaudredl ? " said Mirabeau, smiling. 
''Weil, you have again entered the most^eminent 
and brilliant society ; you will scarcely be able to 
avoid association with the court and its adhe- 
rents. For the good marquis is not only a protec- 
tor of the fine arts, he belongs to the more Ulti- 
mate friends of the queen. He is the most ikmiliar 
friend of the Countesses Diana and Julie de Poll- 
goae, and through them has become one of the 
favorite few be^nning to form a special set around 
Kane Antoinette. You will have an opportunity 
of making new court studies, and the events you 
witness will be made useful to our epoch. I am 
lß»d of it, for you know I regard myself particu- 
larly as your pupil, Chamfort^ always learning 
from your wise levity and ever-sparkling wit** 

"But it renders me petulant to think that my 
life should be made up of such direct contradic- 
tion to my principles t '* replied Chamfort, looking 
really irritable. " I have no love for high and 
noble persons, and yet I am continually brought 
faito relationship with them. The reli^on fbr 
which I could have the most enthumasm is that 
of liberty ; and yet my destiny is ever assodating 
ne, in one way or another, with princes, princess- 
es, and aristocrats, in whose atmosphere my re- 
publican soul must soiFer hunger and thirst. I 
also love voluntary poverty, and yet I sufi^ the 
rich to seduce and use me for the purpose of 
making mind an artide of luxury. I was weak 
enough to yield to the urgency of the Marquis de 
YandreuiL At all events, I shall find myself 
better rituated with him than at the palace of the 
Prince de Cond6, who actually conferred on me 
the position of secretary. However, I broke this 
chain as soon as I felt it chafe.** 

"There was another motive that dedded you 



to throw up your place, my noble ftiend,** said 
Mirabeau, ferventiy oflSering his hand to Cham- 
fort "You pitied the young man who frilfilled 
your duties for a small salary, and who had a 
mother to support You cox^jared the prinoe to 
accept yoor resignation, and to bestow the situa- 
tion, with its title and income, on him who per- 
formed the labor while almost starving. Such 
traits ought to be written m metal and marble, 
demonstrating to those who would throw sus- 
pidons on our morality, because we are striring 
after liberty, that we are the true minds and the 
pure hearts of this epoch I '* 

"Let us not think too highly of ourselres, 
Mirabeau I " replied Chamfort, all his satire show- 
mg itself in his features. "It is generally our 
egotism that hides itsdf behind our so-called 
generous motives, of which we make, as it were, 
a grand festive costume. How do yon know 
whether I would have ^ven up my position in 
favor of a poor man, if my otherwise profitable 
connection with the Prince de Cond6 had really 
not been disagreeable to me f What drove me 
away was the desire to live poor, but contented, 
fai solitude. I became the benefSustor of the 
young man because I wished to do myself a 
favor. Great happiness seemed within my reach. 
My friend Lydia had become free by the sudden 
death of her husband, and she consented to 
begin a new life with me in utter obscurity. 
She was no longer young. Of her once match- 
less beauty nothing remained but the charmhig 
expression of her countenance and the brillii^cy 
of her eyes ; but her heart and mind were adora- 
bly young, and her eloquence captivated me, so 
that I felt no other desire than to unite myself 
witii her. I had loved many women in my life, 
but until then bad possessed none. Now, Lydia 
was min& I fdt her to be my own, tenderiy as a 
mother, firmly and confidingly as my friend. I 
could have never bdieved that, only three miles 
from Paris, in a littie retired village, one could 
live as in a paradise. My evü genius, however, 
sought me even there m a most anezpected man- 
ner. Lydia died in my aims, and my Eden be- 
came a wildeneBS. I couldnot bear splitnde any 
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longer. Eren the quiet at Anteuil, with ow friend 
Madame HelretiiiB, who reodred me 80 hoepita- 
blj and ooneolingly, begui to pain me deep in my 
heart. I left the Prince de Condi to bury myself 
in obscority, which to me waa more desirable, for 
love was beckoning me. Now I reenter the fkn- 
taatic whirl of Paris life, accepting a home hi the 
splendid house of Yaudreuil, only because I can- 
not now be at rest unless in the tomuH of the 
worid. Herein consista the paradox of my exist- 
ence, lovmg solitude, and yet seeking sodetj to 
heal my heart's wounds. Now, tell me, friend 
Mirabean, whether all in this miserable world to 
which we belong is not masquerade and ego- 
tism ? " Chamfort laughed aloud, walking hastily 
up and down the room, and repeatedly altering 
his merriment to different keys. Xirabeau ex- 
pressed his sympathy at the misfortune of his 
friend, in the eloquent, ardent words that were 
always at his command. *' I had afanost forgotten 
to deliyer a message to you from the Marquis de 
Yaudreuil,'* Chamfort continued. "He sends 
you this card of mvitation. The ^Weddhig of 
Figaro,' by Beaumarchais, is to be given at the 
marquis's palace to-morrow night, and he lays 
great stress upon it that yon should not fidl to 
appear among the invited guests. Many persons 
from court circles will be present ; it is intended 
to gain the approbation of the king and queen 
for the novel and wonderfol comedy that has 
had such a curious history even while still fai 
manuscript The friends of the author, one of 
whom the marquis is, hope to carry their pohit 
of having the piece acted in public, by a eomp in 
mmn they have in view to-morrow." 

Mirabeau took the card, looking at it silently 
for some time, as if meditating. At length he 
said : '* I accept the bvitation of M> de Yau- 
dreuil, although, as you know, I have not the least 
interest in the c(Rnedy of the speculator Beaumar- 
chais. According to aB I have heard of it, I am 
not curious to know even the plot This Beau> 
marohais may have a keen ear ; he may, while at 
a distance, hear the cries of the Ul-omened birds 
announdng the death of the present time, and, 
making good use of his ftculty, oompose a sort 



of propheti(vsatiric comedy, such as this 'Wed- 
ding of Figaro * is sud to be-— but ho does all only 
for money. I have no sympathy with a man, nor 
can I count him as one of us, who makes a trade 
of liberty and the emotions. He calls himself 
Beaumarchais the American, yet what did he do 
for American liberty! Nothing, except that, in 
his commercial activity, whidi aims to turn every 
thmg to a mercenary account, he delivered arms 
to the new republicans for theb first campaigns. 
He made enormous profits by this transaction, 
not only demanding the highest prices, but giving 
in return useless guns, and damaged hats and 
shoes. Beaides filling his pockets, he had the 
satisfiustion of bebig accused of secretly providing 
foreigners with arms— thus triumphing in the es- 
timation of the world as a martyr to liberty. Oh, 
I know the creature; and such a mere traffic is 
this piece. How does it happen that a man like 
Beaumarchais takes as the subject for an amusing 
comedy, the sad condition of the age-^the frdse- 
hood of modem society? When, at some future 
. time, we fight our batties for flreedom, this man 
will be the Figaro of oar revolution — the knavish 
Jester who made fun of the meet sacred aspirap 
tions, but who took care to profit by his hu- 
mor!" 

**I know that yon do not like Beaumarchais,'' 
replied Chamfort, *' but if you do not come on ac- 
count of the comedy itself, you might for the en- 
tertainment I assure you you will find at the resi- 
dence of M. de Yaudreufl to-morrow night A 
kind of art conspiracy has been formed against 
the court, of which the most infiuential courtiers 
are members. They intend to make the king be- 
lieve, after the representation, that Beaumarchais 
has materially altered the play, and that nothing 
remains in it of that which, at its rehearsal, ex- 
cited the anger of the king in the highest degree. 
The good Marquis de Yaudreuil, wishing to sacri- 
fice himself in every way for the fine arts, has of- 
fered his connivance and assistance in this dan- 
gerous intrigue, which, in fkct, he partiy arranged. 
Whatever demon is whispering into the ear of 
these people, it is certam that he is impelling 

them to mischief This exdtemint will cheer and 
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•nnise yon, IflrabeaiL The king Is s^d to hftye 
exclaimed, when hearing Figaro's monologae, 
leveOed as It is at the French adrnfaustration : 
* This man derides and disturbs all that ought to 
be honored m a goyemment, and I will never 
permit his comedj to be acted anywhere in 
France t* The appdnted representation in the 
Hotel dee Menus Flairirs was forbidden by a spe- 
cial order from his m^esty, and the audience de- 
parted, venting their displeasure m violent ez- 
damations. Some of the conrt society (particu- 
larly the Count de Provence, the patron of 
Beaumarchais) have misgivings on account of 
this incident; and, say what yon will, it is in 
some respects a serious affidr. Were not such 
flattering expressions as * tyranny ' and * oppres- 
aioD * heard even in the street ? * The courtiers 
consider it mudi less dangerous to have the piece 
acted than to deprive the public of it; but as 
Beaumarchais, obstinate and cunning as he is, 
would not change a syllable, the hitrigue to be 
executed to-morrow night at Yandreuil's was 
thought o£ It gives me pleasure, for I scent 
considerable trouble. What do you think of it, 
Mirabeau?" 

** The nose is the most essential instrument of 
a good politidan," replied Mirabeau, ** and you 
know I have always done justice to yours. But 
if I go to the house of M. de VaudreuQ to-mor^ 
TOW I do it for an intrigue on my own account, 
and I desfare your assistance, Chamfort You 
have Just seen my lovely gazelle, who has taken 
refiige m yonder cabinet, not only from your 
eager glances, but from the police, that at any 
moment may pounce upon her. In my last letter 
I gave you a circumstantial account of Henriette's 
adventure, ffince then I have become convmced 
that I must remove her from Paris for some time, 
in order afterward to be enabled to live in safety 
and comfort I wish to take her to London, and 
then bring her back as a naturalized Englishwo- 
man. But I see no possibility of effecting her 
exit fr<mi this house. Secret agents are contin- 
ually loung^ hi the street, watching my dwell- 

• *• M^moiTM de Madame Gampan,** vol. L, p. 919. 



hig; tikey would rob me of my dear giri. I hmve 
a plan, that occurred to me when I received your 
invitation from Yaudrenn. I dare say the mmr- 
quis ^s placed one of his carriages at your di»- 
posaL I know this protector of the muses gladly 
indulges men of genius, considering it an honor 
to receive them.*' 

" Certainly,'» replied Chamfort, " he lets tbe 
poet ride in the grand equipage of the marquis, 
and then believes that the marquis has t>ecoine 
something of a poet" 

"Very well," said Mirabeau, "this carriage 
may do a service to my young love. Listen to 
my plan. I wul go early to-morrow evening to 
the house of M. de Yaudreuil, afler having made 
all my arrangements for our departure. Then 
you must sacrifice yourself so far for me as to 
lose perhaps an act of the representation of tbe 
comedy. Tou must take one of the marquis's 
coaches and come to my dwelling at a later hour. 
Henriette will await you in such a disguise that 
the police cannot recognize her. She will dreas 
herself in the clothes of the country-girl who is 
the nurse of ray littie Coco; carrying the boy in 
her arms (I intend to take him with me to Lon- 
don), she will qidckly enter the carriage with you. 
The police will observe all this, but wül dther 
have no suspicion of the truth, or, seeing an 
eqcdpage with tbe livery and crest of the Marquis 
de Yaudreuil, will not dare to attempt any intru- 
sion. On your arrival at tbe palace you will leave 
my friend and the child in the carriage, which you 
will safely lodge in the coach-house. As soon as 
I have an opportunity I will leave the company, 
and you must, by your infiuence, procure me the 
further use of this vehicle as far as the foot of 
Montmartre. There my people will await me 
with a travelling-coach, and I think I can reach 
the road to Brussels (to which city I intend to go 
first), without any fbrther danger." 

Chamfort mused for a moment, and, nodding 
to his friend, said: **You can rely on me as 
usual, Mirabeau! Arrange every thing, and I 
will obey all your instructions. Oh, I am really 
glad again to have a hand in a secret plot ; and, 
above au, hi one that is playedj^t the expense of 
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thlfl impopalar and impodcnt Parisian poUoe. 
But, for greater aeeority, I would reoomraend yon 
to procore a passport for Henriette under an as- 
snmed name. Cknnmand me, if I eaa be of any 
assistanoe to you in obtaining one.** 

«' I was about to say that I leave the execution 
of this also to your fUthftil friendship,'* replied 
Mirabeau. ** It would be useful to us, if I could 
procure an Engtish passport for .Henriette in 
Paris, whieh would accredit her as an En^b- 
woman by birth. It would be an easy thing for 
you, who hare so many connections in the capi- 
tal, and who frequent the society of distinguished 
and powerltal persons, to obtain one for my dear 
friend. I think you hftve free access to the house 
of the British ambassador, the Marquis of Dorset 
You are a man of great influence, my Ghamfort, 
and we ought to congratulate onrselYes In havrng 
found such ft protector of our lore.'* 

" Ghamfort has become a guardian of lorers I ** 
he exclaimed, while a melancholy smile played 
around his lips. <* But I think I can secure the 
passport In the house of the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil are sereral EngUsh nurses, and it will not 
be extraordinary if I send the major-domo to de- 
mand a passport for one of them, who may desire 
to return to her own country. I will see to it 
that it be made out in any name you may select, 
and giving no difficulty at the gOTemment office. 
All you have to do is to decide under what name 
your beautiful Henriette is to travel.** 

" Let us ask her," replied Mfarabeau, hastening 
to the cabinet, in which she had remained since 
the entrance of Ghamfort The count knocked 
and called so boisterously at the door, that Hen- 
riette stepped out of her concealment with an 
expression of undisguised fear. But Mhrabean 
quieted her apprdensions by the assurance that 
nothing unpleasant had happened. The question 
was to give a false name to her who otherwise 
was so ingenuous and true, in order to save her 
from fiiture persecutions. 

Henriette looked at him with an anxious and 
doubting smile; then her couotenanoe assumed a 
sad gravity, and she slowly shook her head. 

"I understand you,*' exclaimed Ifirabeau, 



** you neither wiD nor can deodve ; you are too 
honest and noble! But you mast not be too 
serious on this point What is the name of a 
person but a domino, in which he has been ad- 
mitted to the masquerade ? Sometimes, as a Jest, 
we turn the disguise, and wear it the wrong side 
outward. Our M friends, however, who always 
recognize us, only derive greater pleasure fhuu 
our temporary concealment** 

** Well, if you so turn and transpose the letters 
of my name, it is Nehra ! ** said Henriette, her 
natural cheerfulness retuniing, and her eyes again 
spaikUng with happiness. ** When we children in 
play turned our names, I often called myself 
< Henriette de Nehra.**' 

"Bravo!** cried Mirabeau, kissing her hands. 
" From to-day your name Is Madame de Nehra.* 
Henriette van Haren has disappeared, and this 
anagram of your childish sportiveness shall become 
the happy sign of our union and of our future I 
Friend Ghamfort will procure an English passport 
for that name.** 

** I beg to present my best congratulations to 
Madame de Kehra, on this occasion of a new 
christening,*' sidd Ghamfort, approaching her, and 
ofTering her hie band with ferveqt seal, which she 
received in her usually friendly manner. "In- 
deed,*' he added with his smiling thoughtfnhiess, 
"I anticipate the happiest results from your 
union with Mirabeau. Since you have gained 
your new name by transposing the dd one, you 
obey the natural law of our era. Merely by 
rearranging affidm, a new and more beantifal life 
may be the result Take the old letters and 
make new combinations, reverse them, resolve 
the old words into new, and we discover the 
names which embrace a joyous future. Just as 
the persecuted Henriette van Haren becomes the 
free and victorious Henriette de Nehra ! " 

She was obliged to laugh at Ghamfort's comic 
manner while thus pleasantly bantering her, and ' 
frankly accepting his hand said : " Whatever my 
name may be, my nature remains the same ; I 



• MontSgny, "M^moires de Miiabeao," vol. Iv., p. 
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am nothing bnt a plate, mUy giri, who is controlled, 
and ever will be, by her heart's emotions.*' 

** So far we have very weU settled with our 
friend Ghamfort," Hirabean recommenced. ** Bnt 
now we require bis assistance te another very 
delicate affiur. He knows what I mean. He is, 
looking at me with that malicious smile of his, 
always forking about his lips, when he has sur- 
prised a poor mortal in his weakness." 

^ Yes, I know what you want, or rather what 
you have not," replied Ghamfort, laugMng. '* I 
hare often been your fittheroonftssor, te your 
aflUrs of the heart, and always succeeded better 
in extricating you frpm such difficulties than 
those of the purse. The latter must be the weak- 
ness you are at present bewailmg." 

''You are right," said Mirabeau, *'you have 
hit the bird in the breast I am again at that 
crisis when a man compresses a whole existence 
into the confession—*! have no mone I ' " Hen- 
riette began to betray visible uneasiness during 
this conversation. Her cheeks flushed, and, in 
the deepest conftision, she cast her eyes down- 
ward. '' She cannot bear to hear me speak of 
financial difficulties, the dear child," said Ifira- 
beau, charmed at her aspect. " She blushes as 
if it were a shame for us all, for the wholef world, 
that I have no money." 

« On the contrary,' it is a great honor for him 
to be out of pocket, Madame de Nehra ! " siuid 
Chamfort, approaching her. ''Count Mirabeau 
is, as usual, the representative man of his age, in 
having his finances te a continual state of disor- 
der. He is passing through the same crisis, in 
regard to his treasury, as France, distressed in all 
her resources. When you are without money, 
thoughts of salvation occur to you ; for you get 
an insight into your condition, the disease of your 
Otganization, and thus it is easier to make reso- 
lutions leading to hnprovement. Tliat is one 
reason of the hope we entertain that Mirabeau 
will one day be the savior of his country, because 
like France he has constantly an empty pocket, 
and, under such drcumstancas, is better able to 
study about the prosperous and generous future." 

"It makes me suspicious, Chamfort, that to- 



day you have so much to say about the philoso- 
phy of my empty purse," sud Mirabeau, while 
his high brow became clouded. **If you can 
give me neither counsel nor assistance, say so 
without circumlocution. We only want money 
to travel as far as Brussels. There we are to 
get possession of a legacy, which wiU carry us 
fiirther. What do you say now, Chamfort ? But 
a small amopnt will not take me even there. 
You know I cannot manage without a servant 
and a secretary, and I must have these people 
follow me hnmediately. Are you in funds ? " 

"Our good mother Helvetius provided me with 
plenty of money when I took leave of her," replied 
Chamfort "She said that, as I was reentering 
the great world, I would have many new ex- 
penses, and ought to have sufficient pocket-money. 
In my desk, I think, are about eight hundred 
francs, and I would be glad if you take them, 
Mirabeau. Money disturbs me in my pleasant 
dreams, and te waking moments I am constantly 
thinking of what frippery I can purchase with it 
I want no money in the bouse of M. deVaudreuil. 
I live at the expense of the marquis, and, as for 
the few trifles I may need, I have the pension 
for which I am indebted to the beautiful Queen 
Marie Antomette. I also intend to make a col- 
lection of my dramatic writings, and hope to ob- 
tain an academic psemium. And now, farewell 
for to-day, children I To-morrow early I will 
bring you the passport and the money. All the 
rest of your arrangements shall be certainly exe- 
cuted." 

Mirabeau embraced his friend with an expres- 
sion of the liveliest gratitude. Chamfort went to 
the door, then returned, and, drawing some fold- 
ed papers firom his pocket, said : " I had almost 
forgotten to deliver these to you. They are the 
promised contributions for your pamphlet against 
the order of Cindnnatus, partly written by me, 
and partly by Dr. Franklin, who, at the same 
time, sends you his greedngs. You may make 
use of all or none, Just as it may suit you. Con- 
dorcet and Cabanis send their excuses. They are 
both working at mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy, because they have no chalice te nolitics. 
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CUiMuiis ifl killing himself in endeavoring to di»- 
cover the connection between the phyncal and 
moral laws of the world.'* 

After Chamfort's departure, Mirabeau said to 
Henriel^ who was standing near him: **Wel1, 
my love, we have a great deal of work before as 
in making preparfitions for oar voyage. Hasten, 
therefore, for we most carry with us our movable 
possessions. Above all, we must not forget to 
pack up onr little Coco, from whom we cannot be 
parted. The little fellow is to make his first at- 
tempt at crossing the channel, and the question 
is, whether he is properly equipped. As yon have 
undertaken the part of his protecting genius, you 
will attend, of course, to all that concerns his 
welfare." 

Henriette nodded joyfully, and was about to at- 
tend to his requests, when something seemed to 
occur to her. She stood a moment thoughtfully 
in the middle of the room, and then returned 
hastily to Mirabeau. Clingmg to him, she said, 
m a low, coaxing tone : " Ton could much better 
live without me than without little Lucas. Is it 
not true that he is nearer to your heart than 
every thing else ? I shall always guard him as 
the apple of my eye ; and yet I am often tor- 
mented about the mystery of his birth. You 
promised to solve the enigma, but you have not 
kept your word, Mirabeau." 

" I will tell you now," replied the count, with a 
shade of solemnity : ** The Princess de Lamballe 
is the mother of little Coco. She placed the 
diild she had secretly borne under my care and 
guardianship, and I swore never to be separated 
from him. As I took this oath, I will keep it, 
because I am greatly indebted to the princess, 
and am glad of having an opportunity to do her 
service who was my friend io the saddest mo- 
ments of my life." 

** And is that the only reason why you have 
adopted Cocot" asked Henriette, slowly gazing 
doubtingly at him. " The child himself has really 
no relationship to you ? " 

"Slencel" exclaimed Mirabeau, laying his 
hand on her lips. '* I shall never name to yon 
the father of the child ; but at some future time 



perhaps I will relate to you a long history about 
him." 

Henriette did not seem quite satisfied with this 
explanation, but she dared not renew the ques- 
tion troubling her heart Musingly and hesitat- 
ingly she left the room. Mirabeau's eyes fol- 
lowed her; smilingly and rapturously he contem- 
plated the delicate, youthful figure moving before 
him, who seemed disquieted by ideas that proved 
to hun how greatly she desired to believe herself 
in posses^ictfHifaBeipalaiive right to his heart. 
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THE TWO INTRX0US8. 

FaoM all parts of Paris the most brilliant 
equipages came to the representation of the 
" Wedding of Figaro," by Beaumarchais, to be 
given in the theatre-bail of the Hotel Vaudreuil. 
The quiet, aristocratic Rue de Bourbon shook 
with the rattling of the numerous carriages that 
rapidly passed along, conveying the company im- 
patient -to witness the comedy at the palace. 
The invited were assembled in the small drawing- 
rooms, which had a peculiar arrangement in the 
magnificent residence of the marquis. One was 
especially devoted to music, containing many dif- 
ferent instruments. In another, all was arranged 
for the amateurs in pamting ; and, if any one 
wished to display his talent, even in society, he 
found paints, brushes, and pencils, ready to his 
hand, and could yield at pleasure to any improv- 
isation. In a third, the tables were covered with 
all kinds of costly copperplates and other pic- 
tures. A fourth was in the richest and most 
comfortable manner supplied with books for 
tbo^ who desired to read. The marquis, a 
friend of the artd, who was proud of being called 
the protector of the muses, instituted receptions, 
at which, during the most lively conversation, dil- 
igent work was proceeding in these saloons. 
Many a great production waa^here oanwassed and 



auction waa^nere oanwasse 
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planned, which afterward carried off the prise of 
the day. 

The marqaifl himself^ one of the most brilliant 
members of society m those days, had been 
obliged to confine himself, as. to any talent for 
the fine arts, to the ooltivation of on excellent 
voice ; it was extraordinary, and admired by all 
who heard it It had been the means of kitro- 
ducing him to the highest court circles. He 
added so much grace of manner to this vocal en- 
dowment, that, although scarcely belonging to the 
more conriderable minds of the age, he gained an 
influential position, assisted by his outward social 
superiority. His consequence among the literary 
men and artists of Paris was as great as the favor 
he had obtained at court In that circle which 
had been encouraged in the immediate society of 
the queen, he was \n fact the actual ruler. Its 
members were all present among those who were 
to witness the representation of the much-talked- 
of comedy at the Hotel YaudreuiL 

The beautiful and amiable Countess Julie de 
PoUgnac, and her sister-in-law, the haughty 
Countess Diana, who sometimes condescended to 
a little coquetry, were at the head of this court 
set These ladies had a peculiar interest in the 
effort of M. de Beaumarchais, and it was owing to 
their influence that the queen and, through the 
latter, the king agreed to allow the piece to be 
played before an invited audience, after it had 
been pretended that the author had entirdy re- 
written it Diana de Polignac, who had recently 
become lady of honor to the Countess d'Artois, 
also gained friends for the *' Wedding of Figaro '' 
from that portion of the court She found those 
who aided her in overcoming the profound dislike 
of the king for this comedy, considering it as 
inimical to his government It became suddenly 
a party aibir for the friends of the Count d^Ai^ 
tois to oppose the king ; and in this instance, in 
which he appeared narrow-minded and blind, they 
wished to show themselves great, and make a 
sort of concession to public opinion. The daring 
and arrogant Countess Diana, who had acted so 
remarkably in expressing her sympathy for 
SVanklin and American liberty, stepped into the 



lists for the ** Wedding of Figaro,** and no one 
could easily reeist her charmmg intrigues. 

Before the commencement of the representation 
the two Coimtesses de Polignac, surrounded by a 
choice company of their friends and admirers, 
stood in the music-hall, engaged in earnest con- 
versation. Their confidential words were spoken 
in a low voice, for they concerned the question of 
the day — the fitness for public exhibition of the 
comedy of Beaumarchus, in its less obvious and 
dangerous features. 

** I answer for all the evil consequences that 
may arise from this evening^s proceedings, dear 
marquis,** said the beautiful Countess Julie de 
Polignac, m the proud security of the new and 
Important position she had obtained near Queen 
Marie Antoinette during the preceding winter 

*'I am not uneasy about the consequences,** 
said the Marquis de Vaudreuil, with one of his 
most elegant and respectful bows. "But my 
conscience is b^inning to trouble me, and I think 
the poet might at least have erased some of the 
objectionable passages, which the king noticed 
with such decided displeasure.** 

" M. dc Beaimiarchais is obstinate ; he would 
not do it,** replied the Countess Julie, nmiling so 
that all her white and beautiful teeth were visi- 
ble. '* But when the piece has once been played 
here, and such skilled and estimable courtiers as 
you, M. de Y audreuil, and our charming colonel of 
the Swiss Guards, M. de Besenval, give evidence 
of its present freedom from dangerous sentiments, 
the king will be pleased to take back his former 
harsh verdict He will certamly permit it to be 
performed, and then the general dissatisfaction 
among the public will be removed. We shall all 
have aided in recognizing genius, and you, mar- 
quis, will again have the triumph that at your 
mansion one of the masterpieces of the nation 
received its life.** M. de Yaudreuil kissed her 
hand with all the exquisite politeness of French 
court society. 

*' Under the leadership of the Counters Julie, 
we may cheerfhlly enter the combat,*' said the 
Baron de Besenval, with formal gallantry. The 
colonel of the Swiss Ouards wu a man with snow- 
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white hair. This venenble didm of rekipect and 
confidence, as well as the peculiar loyalty and 
Bimpficity shown in all his actions, gained him the 
high privilege of being mtmsted with the secrets 
of the ladies. The role of confidant, however, did 
not prevent him from enga^ng m gallant adven- 
tares; for, notwithstanding the snow npon his 
locks, he was still capable of attachments ; and 
his ardent inclinations toward the Countess Julie 
demonstrated his susceptible character. 

** It is true we are assembled as conspirators,'* 
said Julie de Pdignac, with that charmingly nat- 
ural cheerfulness that added something so irre- 
sistible to her other attractions. "But having 
the brave and excellent colond of the Swiss 
Guards under our banners, we may easily recon- 
cile ourselves with the mondity of our undertak- 
ing. IMd he not lately sing for us the * Ranz des, 
Vaohes ' of his native country, while the tears ac- 
tually stood in his eyes? And when he tells us 
of the mountains of his native land, does not his 
noble heart reveal itself^ and appear to us like an 
Alpine fium, where batter, cheese, honor, and 
gallantry, present themselves to the mind in an 
extraordinary and charming mtianfftf When 
such a man conspires with us for the * Wedding 
of Figaro,' we may certainly consider ourselvee 
safe." 

* Those present burst into loud laughter on hear- 
ing these words, in which the Baron de Besenval, 
as usual, perceived no humor or irony, considering 
them rather as an expression of sentiment, indi- 
cating a &vorable reception of his homage. He 
stood opposite the lady with delighted counte- 
nance, looking at her and sighing, thus heighten- 
ing the merriment. 

The Countess Julie de Polignac was not a 
beauty of the first rank, but she made that im- 
pression by the charm of her natural gracefulness, 
and an appearance that was brilliant in its re- 
remarkable simplicity. By sudi attraction she 
had gained entire possession of the queen's heart, 
when during the winter she first arrived at Yer- 
fuulles, drawn there by the splendor of the balls 
and other court entertainments. When Marie 
Antoinette asked her in surprise why she had not 



sooner oome to Yersailles, she answered smilingly 
and ingenuously, that she was poor, and feared 
the expenses of such festivals. The queen fdt 
real friendship for the countess, and was so much 
attadied to her that she became indispensable to 
her majesty, who chose Julie de PoUgnac as her 
daily companion. But this did not change the 
countess in any way ; she was as natural as fbr- 
meriy, wearing no Jewelry, and only appearing 
with the sweetness of her fresh and cheerful man- 
ners. 

At this moment Ifirabeau and Chamfort en- 
tered the saloon. * They remiüned at the entrance, 
10 criticise the general outline of the company 
assembled. 

**We have come very early," observed Hirm- 
beau, sending his restless gUnces in all directions. 
"Only the court puppets, who have a special de- 
sign to execute, are here. I am in such a fever 
of impatience, that all my limbs tremble. I wish 
this wretched comedy would begin, that we may 
proceed with our intrigue, and that I may be sure 
of Henriette*8 escape." 

"We shall first have to witness a few acts of 
Beanmarchais's * Figaro,' " replied Chamfort, in 
his sarcastic ease of manner. " But I pray you 
to look around a little, or, pardon my metaphor, 
turn over with your sharp eyes the leaves of the 
book of fiioes here opened before you. The peo- 
ple there are very happy, and laugh as if the 
world belonged to them forever. Ha! what a 
swarm of bees those courtiers are 1 They hum 
for nothing but honey. It is really a pleasure to 
see the assembly eijoying themselves, though all 
things are tending to then- ruin. As to this com- 
edy, of which they are speaking, it may be good 
or bad, but it expresses the very wickedness of 
those persons as in a mirror. Notice the Count- 
ess Julie de Polignac, and admire the deceitful 
show of innocence and naturalness she assumes in 
her new style of artful coquetry I " 

" The lady is not so much to be despised," said 

Mirabeau, sUgfatly glancing at her. "A more 

sentimental heart speaks out of her beautiful 

brown eyes than her husband, the chief equerry 

of his nugesty, is able fiilly tcmnderstand, bar- 
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monize with, or indeed appredate. Yet her 
whole manner expreBsen the shallownees oharao- 
terizlng the queen*8 intimate drde, to whom this 
dearOountesB Jofie has given tone. Mind is ban- 
iahed entirely from that society, and they occupy 
ihemselTee daily with the latest bon-mots — ^the 
little slanderous anecdotes of the court and dty 
— ^the newest songs, whose refrains they use in a 
wanton and equivocal manner. Such is the fa- 
vorite company of Marie Antomette, from whom, 
as I hear, the intellectual Princess de LamhaUe 
strives to keep aloof^ to the great chagrin of the 
queen, who would gladly see her on a friendly 
footing with the countess.** 

" What have you to do with the minds of wo- 
men?" exclaimed Chamfort, bantering hun. 
" How often have we disputed this point, and you 
never would acknowledge that in them intellect 
could be a charm at all ! And now, very sudden- 
ly, all the physical beauty in royal sodety does 
not satisfy you, and you ask for mental attrac- 
tions in those surrounding the naive Austrian, 
sharing the throne of France. Is there any thing 
more beautiful than that Oountese Julie de Poli- 
gnac in her super-refined simplidty, which is, by 
the way, the indwelling demon of coquetry.'* 

" You approach the very reason why I require 
intellect of her,** said Mirabean, laughing. " Can 
a man with an imagination endure to see a wo- 
man before him in such a dress as suits this 
countess? Behold her, in contrast with the 
ladies aroimd in the costliest and most artistic 
toilets. Hers is nothing but a nigligU — tasteful 
and airy, it is true, but thrown over her fair form 
as if acddentally, and not even apparently fas- 
tened with any care. Can you wonder that that 
loose toilet should attract attention? A woman 
who has courage to appear in such a costume 
presumes much and hazards much. She does 
not even wear diamonds to divert attention from 
her physical perfections. If she were at least as 
learned and intellectual as the French Academy, 
of which yon have the honor to be a member, my 
good Chamfort, a man like myself^ while convers- 
ing with her, might think of other alAdrs than her 
dreee.** 



Chamfort laughed, and Mirabeau accompanied 
him. They were in a better humor as tbey passed 
from one room to another, contemplating and 
criticising the company assembled in them. 

"Wby, there is Diderot!*' cried Chamfort, 
pointing to a group of persons, in the midst of 
whom stood a tall man, with attractive features. 
" I did not believe the marquis when he told me 
that Diderot would be here this evening, for we 
are aware how he suffers ; but M. de Vaudreuil 
knew how to rouse our dear encydopsBdist 
What a talent he has to bring people together in 
his drawing-rooms ! And there is the charming 
old Baron d*Holbacb, on whose friendly arm 
Diderot is leaning.** As they approached, Diderot, 
as soon as he noticed the presence of his two 
friends, turned quickly to greet them, pushing his 
way through the people surrounding him. He 
gave his hand with eepedal predilection to Cham- 
fort. 

" You see me again risen from the dead, but 
only to make the acquaintance of the * Wedding 
of Figaro,* *' he said, in that dear and fUl voice 
that had lost little by age or sickness. Diderot 
was in his seventy-first year. He would still 
have been considered handsome, but for the 
many bodily sufferings he had lately undergone, 
and that lef^ littie hope of his remaining much 
longer among his earthly friends. His powerful 
frame was bowed, and gave dgns of infirmity. 
But hi his fine large eyes the fire of intellect 
burned undimmed. His lips were still doquent, 
even in orcUnary conversation, and few could 
equal him in the fluency and force of his words. 

^' I see a vacant comer which we can occupy for 
a short time,'* said Diderot, walking with Hol- 
bach to a sofa hi a remote part of the saloon. 
Mirabeau and Chamfort followed, on receiving an 
invitation fW>m hfan in a glance of his kindly 
eyes. 

" It is sad,** said Mirabeau, in a low voice to 
Chamfort, " to observe the bodily decay of this 
hero, whom all the strength of his intdlect can- 
not protect from this moumfril tribute to Nature ! 
See how slowly and tremblingly he moves ! And 
this is Diderot I he whose ezt^rdlnary mind has 
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taught the French that all hi exiatenoe ia nothuig 
bat matter, and that the idea of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence 18 only a priesUy inrention. At his ride is 
the no leas renowned Baron d'Holbach, who is 
still bearing himself erect ; he has been all his 
life a gonrmand, and reoäred the weU-deeerred 
nickname of ^ steward of the philosophic skep- 
tics.' Those two old men, who together wrote 
the * Systeme de la Nature,' were once strong and 
ambitious, but they now walk unsteadily, and 
their own systems are well-nigh worn out But, 
by the by, what ha^e we younger men done, 
Chamfort, to demonstrate that we are worthy of 
succeeding them, at least in their opposition to 
despotismf " 

**We shall, no doubt, gradually foUow those 
Titans," uxd Chamfort, merrily. **The time of 
our fiiend Diderot has passed, but he has prob- 
ably enjoyed his life. If he had not been guilty 
of the folly of treating the Empress Catharine of 
Russia as a woman whose cheeks you may pinch 
while talking to her, or to whom you may whis- 
per an equivocal couplet,* he would have had a 
most brilliant porition in St Petersburg. That 
folly of his delighted me exceedingly. Although 
he had to leave the czarina in disgrace, it was a 
most effiactiTe jest which the philosopher indulged 
in with the empress. It would moke a sort of 
titie-page to the era of liberty and equality for 
which we are all longing." 

Diderot and Holbach seated themselves on the 
so£E^ while Mirabeau and Chamfort occupied two 
easy^bairs standing near it 

" Oh, you are Count Mirabeau that I see here, 
and only this moment recognize ; like myself, you 
were imprisoned in the castle of Vincennes, and 
there meditated on the ftiture of France 1 " aald 
Diderot, in his pathetic and patronizing man- 
ner. Hirabeau bowed, and pressed the hand 
offered him with respectful fervor. '*It was a 
momentous event for me," contmued Diderot, 
<*when I was suddenly dragged to Vincennes. 
The cause of this was the search made for my 
latest writings, that I had only partly finished. 

. « •* Xänoliw de r Abb6 Geoigd/* voL U., p. MO. 



I was seized, together with several proof-sheets 
of our encydopndia that happened to be lying on 
my table. The police wished particularly to 
possess themselves of a little tale written by me, 
entiaed * The White Dove,' and which I had ofVen 
read to my friends. It is true, this poetic trifle 
contained some irony that could easily be ex- 
plained as havfaig reference to King Louis XV., 
If adame de Pompadour, and the state ministers. 
However, the manuscript could not be found at 
my house, and I declared that I had no recollec- 
tion of this improvisation. Notwithstanding 
this, I remained four months in Vincennes, and 
there I wrote some meditations with a pen made 
of an old toothpick, and ink manufactured of a 
piece of slate dissolved in wine. For paper I 
used the margin of a copy of Milton's * Paradise 
Lost,' that I happened to have in my pocket I 
united my criticisms on this great work with re- 
flections on myself, liberty, and my native land. 
But what are those literary arabesques to the 
great works that my congenial successor ?rrote 
in that same dungeon t The book yon composed 
there, Count Mirabeau, concerning leäreB de eaehä 
and state-prisons, is a masterpiece of its kind, 
and which I have studied with the utmost inter- 
est It pleased me especially that you treated 
this whole affiiir not only from a political but a 
social point of view. Believe me — an old sorcer- 
er, who will soon have uttered his last word — 
politics will soon be an indifibtsnt, or, at most, a 
secondary thing in the new ideas forcing them- 
selves upon the minds of men. The principal 
question will copcem our social relations; that 
highest good which nations dream of and strive to 
obtain will always remain doubtful, and, in a mere 
political realization, delusive. The right, In aoy 
sense, of royalty will be severely tested, but per^ 
haps will not be decided until the more important 
one of the community of property, is settled.* 
Think, hereafter, of Diderot, who, at the sunset 
of his life, saw fiur and clear into futurity. The 
words of Jean Jacques Rousseau : * Tb* fruits of 
the earth belong to all, but the earth to none,' 
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will decide the national battfes of the times. On 
that aooount I am interested in all I hare beard 
of this new work of M. de Beaumarchais. In 
order to show the rottenness of the state, he 
begins in his comedy to attaok society, showing 
its universal fiilsehood and corruption. I am 
curious to see how the former harp-snd-guitar 
teacher of the royal daughters of his migesty 
Louis XY. executes this sublimely moral task. 
I will listen with the ears of both the past and 
the Aiture. Such men as Beaumarchais remind 
me of the foretelling members of a rheumatic or 
wounded body, always aching when the weather 
changes, or the sky is laden with storms. It is 
a peculiarity of my nature that I have ever felt 
in better health and spirits whoi, during the 
niglit, I hear the wmd howling and the rain 
beating against my windows — ^when the tempest 
sweeps by, orertunung the trees in my garden, 
and shaking the foundations of my abode. I lie 
on my couch at such times with the greatest satis- 
faction, thinking : ' Only wait ! storms will soon 
come such as no generation has ever witnessed ; 
but Diderot will not rejoice in them, he will re- 
pose in death — in that sleep which wiU outlast 
Uie world^s existence— which will still he unbro- 
ken when the firmament is no more ! ' ** 

A man of medium height appeared. There 
was a remarkable roitleesness with much uneasi- 
ness in his aspect He approached the group 
hastily, interrupting the strun of piderot by pre- 
senting himself and pnmonncmg a few compli- 
mentary words. He was the author of the come- 
dy. Baron de Beaumarchais, a man of about fifty 
years. In his sparkling eyes was an expression 
of great prudence and penetrating judgment, 
while his whole physiognomy was characterized 
by snch shrewdness as at finit sight is not apt to 
inspire a profound confidence. He was just en- 
tering the diawing-room, and seemed to have 
been behind the scenes, to oversee the necessary 
preparations for the performance, the commence- 
ment of which he came to announce. 

" It is really fortunate that Beaumarchais has 
arriyed,*' said Ghamfort to Hirabeau, " for with- 
out his interruption Diderot wouki not have 



ceased to talk. I have never succeeded, even by 
the most adroit remark, in faiterrupting the flu- 
ency of Diderot's * golden tongue,' as it has been 
called. I remember how this faculty of his caused 
the despair of the Abb4 Raynal at a gathering at 
Madame €reofirin's house. The abb^ had a de- 
sire to talk incessantiy, and, when his patience 
was overborne by the unending stream of Dide- 
rot's eloquence, he drew me aside, saying, with 
artful melancholy : ' If he would only take a pinch 
of snufi^ cough, or use his pocket-handkerchief, 
he is lost ; for then I can at once seize the op- 
portunity to speak.' " 

^ Beaumarohus then provides just such an op- 
portunity by which Diderot has been compelled 
to stop," said Mirabeau, regarding the author of 
the " Wedding of Figaro " with evident displeas- 
ure. ^ His impression upon me is always that of 
an insignificant person." 

AU were repairing to the magnificent theatre- 
saloon of M. de VaudreulL The numerous spec- 
tators were soon seated, impatient for the raising 
of the curtain. The representation was under- 
taken by the actors of the Theatre Fran9ai8, the 
same who had bem engaged when the king pre- 
viously interdicted the play. 

The comedy began with the half-comic, half- 
uneasy oonversation between Figaro and Susanna, 
who, in view of their approaching marriage, were 
disquieted by the thought that Count Almaviva 
intended to assert certain well-understood claims 
m the case of Susanna's wedding — an old feudal 
right possessed by the lord of the soil over his 
vassals. Hardly is it seen, in the comedy, on 
what hollow ground all the characters are stand- 
ing, and that Count Almaviva's castie is nothing 
but a symbol of the degeneracy of sodety, when 
the page Cherubin appears to complain to Susanna 
of his misfortunes; for the count resolves to 
drive him from the castie, being jealous of a boy 
who seems to be a favorite of the countess. M. 
Cherubin visits the women of the count's house- 
hold, and is surprised hi the company of the 
gardener's daughter. The page Is about to make 
love to Susanna, when Count Alraaviva is beard 

at the door. Cherubin is ha^y concealed be« 

jitized by v^ 
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liind the easj-chasr, and the ooiint befgaiB a tender 
oonTenation with Suianna respeothig the feudal 
righti when Basile*a Toioe ia heard outalde of the 
honae. The ooont aee^ the aame hidhig-plaoe m 
wbieh bia page ia concealed, who creepa into the 
easy-chair itaelf without being seen, where he ia 
ooyered with some of Soaanna's dreeaea. In the 
following acene the count hears of the andacitiea 
Chenibin baa been guiltj of in his honaehold, and 
anddenly Jampa up, nnable to restrain his anger ; 
he soon discoTcrs the page, and drags him out in 
no Tcry gentle manner. 

The audience burst into loud applause at the 
situation of Cherubm, interpretmg as it did so 
many fiurts, introducing the oonduct of well- 
known partiea. Much amusement was caused by 
the procession of festlTely-'attired serrants, peas- 
ants and their wivea, at whoae head appears 
Figaro, to request the count, hi a petition signed 
by alt, generously to renounce his inherited 
ancient right The counteaa herself Jofais hi this 
entreaty, and thua adda hitereat to the scene. 
The curtain fell before a half-astonished, half-ex- 
cited audience, who were left in a frame of mind 
nerer before experienced at any theatrical rep- 
resentation. 

** Is not that quite an execrable ihmlly whose 
acquaintance we ha?e made through the poetf " 
•aid Ghamfort to Mirabeau, hi a low Tolce, be- 
tween the acta. " In their Crimea they cUng to- 
gether lilce bum. Each deeires to profit by and 
abuse the other, and the end of all is only to 
find out who is the most guilty and deserves the 
greateat punishment. This is the moral of the 
present state of society. In fact, all are to blame 
that social aflkirs have come to such a pass. 
Tea, Mirabeau, this comedy raises the questions : 
Who will be condemned ? Who will be absoWed ? 
Who wUl escape?" 

*' Well, I thhik that Figaro, the man of the peo- 
ple, na not only the wisest, but alao the purest of 
them all I" replied Mh«beau, thoughtftilly. <<I 
wager a thousand to one that, if he remains as 
courageous and enterpriabg, he will bring his 
bride home as a well-eanied and innocent posses- 
sion—An exception to the demanda of an oppres- 



aive and hateful feudalism. Figaro ia an honest 
Hellow, and it is generally the portion of the peo- 
ple to be for evermore in antagonism to those m 
power, who use as their property what has nerer 
been adjudged to them by any law of nature or 
morality." 

In other parts of the hall various remarks were 
made. '* The author haa represented the counteaa 
m the pUy yery judidoualy," aaid Diana de PoK- 
gnao (who made pretensions to be a judge of the 
bcautifhl), to her neighbor, Ck>lonel de BesenTsl. 
" She has a truly ariatocratic appearance in this 
dari(, groundwork of society, and is evidently the 
Oiiy pure character of the company. Although 
ahe is l^irt and deceived by her huaband, who ia 
fidthl^i and diasipated as all cavaliers, she re- 
mains reticent and noble, only endeavoring to 
renew tictr union of love. Surely, her innocent 
amuaement with the boy Oherubin cannot be con- 
sidered wicked. Oh, when the heart is heavy 
and sad, yon sometfanes rejoice in the sudden ap- 
parition of a frolicaome creature near you, and 
you haatily atretch out your hand after hfan. But, 
after all, nothing is purer than the movementa of J 
an unhappy woman's heart I ** 

** I do not aee how any one can be interested in 
thiB counteaa,** said Julie de Polignac '* She is 
of noble desoent, but you can eaaily perceive that 
she waa the ward of Dr. Bartholo of Seville, and 
received her education in his house. It was a 
great honor for her that Count Almaviva carried 
her off from such plebeian surroundioga, and it 
has always given me the greatest satisfaction to 
see the * Barber of Seville* of M. de Beaumai^ 
chiJa acted at the Th^Atre Fran9aiB. But thia 
dear countess ought to appear more gratefiod. If 
a real nobleman like Oount Almaviva haa a few 
weakneaaes she ought not to play the simpleton, 
unithig with oommon people agamat her hus- 
band.*' The Marquia de Yaudreuil, to whom 
these fivnk remarka were made, kiaaed her hand 
delightedly, and pointed with an impatient ges- 
ture to the rising curtain, announcing the second 
part of the performance. 

Tliia act begfaia with the confidential oonveraa- 
tion of the counteaa with her chief maid Susanna, 
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from whidi her fHends in the parterre diacoTered 
with Bome perplexity that her dallying with the 
handsome page had much to do with her heart, 
takiDg as her excuse the many infidelities of her 
husband, and at which she eagerly caagbt Fi- 
garo and Sosanna, from mere love of intrigue 
against the count, assist their mistress, and dur- 
ing the absence of her husband, bring to her the 
page, who was still concealed in the castle. The 
young and pretty actress, who played the role of 
Cherubin, sang the couplets of tbe romance with 
such seductive coquetry that the heart of tbe 
countess is finally captured. Then beginf»the 
scene where the countess and her maid, in pHy; 
ittl pastime, attire the youth in a maid% dress. 
Susanna compares his white arms with M( oWn ; 
and her mistress, with a tincture of jealousy, re- 
proves her for it. In this doubtful odbupation 
they are disturbed by the unexpected return of 
the count The page is hustied, just as he is, 
into the cabinet of the countess, and, after knock- 
ing a long time, her husband, suspecting what 
has been going on, is admitted. The turn things 
now take has a most curious and uncomfortable 
effect. The countess, in her confusion, begins to 
make confessions. She then pretends that Su- 
sanna is in the cabinet, and, when tbe count 
threatens to break open the door, she acknowl- 
edges and tries to excuse the presence of the 
page in the most natural manner she can think 
of. When the door at length is opened, Susanna 
is diseovered. Her mistress comprehends at once 
the artftil work in which the maid has been en- 
gaged. She had taken an opportunity to glide 
into the cabinet, while Cherubin descended by 
the whidow. The count fancies that his wife has 
been amusing herself at his expense, thinking 
that she merely told him the story about the page 
to rouse his jealousy. The countess soon recon- 
ciles herself to the role her husband tenders her. 
She begins to love intrigue for its own sake, and 
at the end of the act she is engaged in making 
preparations to disguise herself as Susanna and 
meet her husband at a rendezvous he had ar- 
langed with the maid in the garden. 
u I think your beautiful Countess Roshia de- 



generates considerably,** said the Baron de Be- 
senval, when the act was over, turning to his 
neighbor, Diana de PoUgnac. '*She places her 
white hands into the midst of this dark intrigue, 
and soon will be the most defiled of alL If this 
continues longer, I shall have to throw the first 
stone at her; I cannot help myself." 

'* Then you would be doing her a great wrong, 
both as an honest Swiss and as a French cava- 
lier,*' replied Diana, warmly. " Tou must own 
tl^at the Countess Rosma only agrees to this in- 
trigue to win back her beloved husband. She is 
certahily using questionable means, but has a 
good purpose in view ; and I think, in a case of 
this kind, every woman should be a Jesuit, for 
the question is the possession of what is most im- 
portant to her — her heart** 

"I must compliment your penetration,** re- 
marked the Marquis de Vaudreuil to Julie de Po- 
lignac, who sat beside hun.. "Tou foresaw that 
the education the Countess Rosina had received 
in tbe house of a doctor of Seville would declare 
itself." 

" Do you see," replied Julie, coquettishly, tap- 
ping her hand with her fan, " this person does 
not shudder to dress herself in the clothes of her 
maid, in order to confound her husband, a Span- 
ish grandee, a man who has just been appointed 
ambassador to London ? How can one of honoc^ 
able birth endure to wear the dress of a domestic ? 
I have my doubts as to the noble descent of this 
Rosina, although the author has labored to make 
us believe it m the * Barber of SeviUe.* ** 

"Well, how do you fare, fiiend Mlrabeau?" 
said Chamfort to his neighbor, who was dreamily 
looking about him. " Is there not something in 
this comedy that is very attractive and curious, 
influencing the audience to thoughtfuhiess ? I 
shall soon make up my mind as to who is the 
cause of all our present social infirmity. In my 
estunation, all the sinners in tbe comedy are in- 
volved in tbe sin of their master. If Count Al- 
maviva were a better man, not given up to his 
passionate will, and whoUy egotistic, heartless, 
and dishonorable, those surrounding hiin would 
be decent, welkneaniiuj.^pM^ple, free from i». 
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tiigae and flfn. I think, Hlrabeaa, we mmrt 
make the master answerable for the wickedness 
and mSsfortones of his serrants, and that is a 
Tery practical lesson, evidently taught bj the 
play.»» 

'* Ton are a poet,*» replied Mira,beau, " and nat- 
uraUy more apt than I an\ to interpret the mean- 
ing of this shallow piece. I am really only 
thmking of Henriette : the dear girl must be rery 
anzioas at home, and my heart beats violently in 
anticipation of the imrayelling of the plot. Do 
not forget to leave In season. Our arrangements 
are, that, immediately after the third act, yon are 
to depart As soon as you reappear in the hall, 
I take it for granted that all is right, and that the 
carriage with Henriette and the child is safely 
concealed in the court-yard of the palace. Then I 
take leaye of you for some tune, Ohamfort ! »' 

Ghamfort replied with a nod and a glance, show- 
ing that he remembered and would be falthi\il to 
his agreement with Mirabeau. 

The curtain rose for the third act, which called 
forth repeated applause. Especially those humor- 
ous passages directed against the aristocracy, were 
enthusiastically commended by spectators who 
were of the highest rank. Either they supported 
the author as patronizing a oertidn tone recently 
pervading French court society, or they thought 
it better only to see the witty side of weighty 
truths, and to be greatly amused. Thus the diplo- 
maüsts and statesmen present extolled particu- 
brly the ideas of Figaro, in which he declares, 
with his natural good sense, what his opinion of 
social and state policy is, denouncing the times 
as characterized not only by levity, but positive 
vileness; sad where Oount Ahnaviva interrupts 
him by the weak criticism, **That is not policy 
but intrigue I *' this ingenuous expression of a 
partisan and a defender of all that is pemtdous, 
occasioned great merriment The company were 
thrown into a frame of mind of which perhaps 
they had thought themselves incapable. The 
swift action of the comedy, hardly giving them 
time to breathe, led them to take sides, especially 
when they witnessed tiie scene in which Count 
Almaviva holds a court of justice m the midst of 



his vassals, to dedde the cause of Marcellina, 
who makes pretensions to the hand of Figaro. 
The boundless foUy and wickedness of the old 
system of administering Justice are here derided 
in the severest style. Then suddenly the sitoation 
takes the very frivolous tum that Figaro is recog- 
nized, by a mark on his arm, as the illegitimate 
son of tills Maroellina, who desires to espouse 
him. She then asserts herself as the advocate of 
the Boctal oppression of women, and undertakes 
the chorus. On the wings of wit the comedy 
rises to the heights of philosophy. 

Am the curtahi fell, Ohamfort left the saloon. 
Mirabeau became very restless; the impatience 
with which he looked forward to the return of 
his friend increased every moment, and he was 
agitated by the most painful thoughts. The Mar- 
quis de Yandrenil and the Countesses de Poli- 
gnac endeavored to draw him into conversation, 
but their efforts fkiled from the unyielding man- 
ner in which he bore himself toward them, an- 
swering only in monosyllables, and hazarding his 
r^utation as a talented and brilliant speaker, be- 
{pnning to be known at court 

The fourth act commenced. Mirabeau was 
scarcely in a condition to follow attentively the 
progress of events. His head involuntarily turned 
again and again to the door by which he expect- 
ed to see Ohamfort enter at every moment Bat 
his return was retarded, and Mirabeau gave him- 
self up to tormenting fancies, supposing that, 
notwithstanding all their arrangements, Henriette 
had been recognized and sdzed \fy the police. 
While anger and sorrow occupied his heart, he 
felt how dear his new love already was, and his 
yeamhig for her presence became irresistible. 
He was not in a state of mind to be interested in 
what was performing on the stage. 

The marriage ceremony of Figaro and Susanna 
takes place. The countess is dragged ftirther into 
diflBculties by the &ult of others as well as by 
accident and passion, and is on the way to be- 
come herself one of the guilty. Among the 
maidens forming the procession she discovers a 
young shepherdess, who pleases her particulariy, 
and she cannot refr^ihi fr(»n kissing her. It is 
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hardly pouiUe not to beUere «hut fhe eountess 
knew that it was Cherubin tiiuB diBgubed, and 
whom the count diacovan and Tery roughly drags 
out from ander hia mask. In the midat of the 
wedding festival the ooant makea hia final ar- 
rangements for his meeting with Susanna at nig^t, 
for whom his wife intends to snbstitate herself^ 
m the most cunning manner. The conspiracy 
agamat Almaviva becomes more complicated. 
The tyrannical lord of all is in danger of being 
the deceiTcd of alL 

During this time Gbamfort did not make his 
appearance, and Ifirabeau's anxiety reached its 
highest degree at the end of the fourth act His 
impatience was so great that he could not remain 
in his seat; he rose and went to the antechamber, 
through which hia finend would have to come. 

The fifth act began, and Mirabean stood at the 
door of the saloon, undecided whether to remain 
or return to his dwelling to gain information of 
what had happened. On the stage they were just 
acting the scene of the nightly rendearous, in 
which all his misfortunes ?isit the count ; and the 
unirersal judgment begms, punishing the guilty 
through their own acts, permitting each to receiTe 
nothing but what belongs to him according to the 
order of justice. Figaro is glidhig around in the 
dark, closely enyeioped in his doak, as if in philo- 
sophic melancholy, beginning tliat remarkable 
monologue in which he meditates on destiny, life, 
and society, applying hia thought to the rank 
and exclusive position of the count, with a very 
solemn Toioe, but with very dear reasoning. 
With Satanic art he delivers the passage: *' No- 
bility, fortune, rank, honorable distinctions, all 
these make a man proud. And what have you 
done to possess them f Tou have only taken the 
trouble to be bom — ^nothing more ; otherwise you 
are precisely like other people." * 

Some one touched Mirabeau gentiy from be- 
hind ; tuning, he perceived Chamfort, who nod- 
ded to him as if in confirmation, giving hhn to 
understand that all had been executed according 

• "Le Kariage de Figaro," Acte v., 8c ill. «'Vons 
vooB Mm donnö la peine de naftre, et rlen de idns : dn 
teste bomme awes ordinaire." 



to their wishes. While the rest of the audience 
were pets e i erin gly applauding Ilgaro'a mono* 
k^e, Mirabeau seized the opportunity to departs 
He followed hia iViend through the anteroom; 
and, not until they reached the staircase, did 
they dare to exchange a word. 

^'We had a narrow escape from discovery,** 
said Chamfort. '* The pdice, gnardmg your house 
with the watchfulness of a Cerberus, had some 
suspidon of the pretty Proven9al country-girl 
with whom I was going to slip into the carriage. 
They demanded information respecting her and 
our destination. I pointed, aa you told me, to 
the equipage, bearing the name and crest of the 
Marquis de Yaudreuil, told them a long and drw 
cumstantial history why your child and its nurse 
were to be brought to the marchioness ; then I 
lifted your Henriette quickly into the carriage, 
begging them to make fürther inquiries at the 
Hotel Yaudreuil. The police - officers nearly 
frightened me; you know I almost cease to 
breathe when I come near them. Now, however, 
we are aafe here, and Henriette longs ardentiy to 
see you." 

Chamfort led his fiiend to the coach, con- 
cealed in the carriage-house, and Mirabeau en- 
tered quickly, laying his hand on Henriette's 
Ups, aa she was about to utter an exclamation 
of Joy. Littie Coco waa fast asleep on her lap. 
Chamfort stood a few moments longer at the 
door, heartily wishbg them a happy voyage. 
Then he carefhlly drew their attention to the 
English passport, which he handed to Mirabeau. 
He recommended Henriette to change her cos- 
tume as soon as possible ; every thing necessary 
would be found in the carriage, and she would 
now have to pass for an English nurse. She 
pressed his hand afiectionately in her hearty and 
frank manner. 

** And now farewell, my friend Chamfort,** said 
Mirabeau, embradng him. **Oive my compli- 
ments to all those Almavivas in the theatre, 
whom I am compdied to leave for a while. I 
fear a frivdous comedy will scarody amend them ; 
we will aoon have a graver play hi France. I wUl 
write to you how afikin are going on in England, 
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I sbtDiiatimüy stud J English liberiy. Farewell 1 
I love uid honor yon, Obamfori I Love me also 1 " 
The carriage rolled away, in a short time reach- 
ing its destination. At the fioot of the Mont- 
martre, at the appointed pUoe, was the traTelUng- 
coach, for which they exchanged the equipage of 
the marquis. The secretary, Hardy, and the ralet 
de dyunhre^ were waitfaig to receive them. Ifiss 
Sarah, wlio of course could not be dispensed 
with, was among the eonyxifffum» d$ voyag$ await- 
ing Mirahean. She showed her delight at seeing 
her master by capering about and barking. The 
party immediately put themselres in order of 
motion. Hirabean lifted Henriette into the car- 
riage. She bad much trouble in quieting Utile 
Coco, who had been awakened by the dog. The 
secretary took his seat by the coachman, and the 
Talet behind. Thus the weO-hiden yehide rattled 
merrily along the moonlit road to Brussels. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

▲ WALK TBBOÜOB LOHDOH. 

MiBABSAU and Henriette liad been in London 
for sereral days, dweUiiig, as was his custom, in a 
large and expensiTe house, in one of the most 
fashionable streets hi the West Knd. The fimds 
obtained through the legacy left to Henriette 
were already considerably reduced. It was a 
beautiful summer's day, when Ifirabeau, who had 
been attending to some out-door business, re- 
turned eariy to persuade his charming Mend to 
accompany him in a walk, for since her arriral in 
London she had not left the room. - He hoped 
that the sunny day and the inspiring ur would 
be the best remedy for the reSstablishment of her 
health, which the Toyage had greatly weakened. 
Henriette gladly assented. Her pale cheeks, 
bearing traces of real illness, were for a moment 
fiunUy tinted with somethfaig like that oolor 
formerly glowing on them. She arose quickly, 
laying aside her work, to hasten in making her 
toilet for the promenade ; but, with a melancholy 



smile, she felt that she could not more with so 
much alacrity as formeriy. Her feebleness was 
the result of the hardships of the Toyage, for 
twice they were seriously endangered while mak- 
hig the transit from France to England : once a 
▼iolent storm overtook the Tcvsel on the open 
sea, so that it was nearly lost; and again, it was 
almost wrecked in sight of the harbor. Added 
to these perils, she was attacked by continual 
sea-sickness, and on her arrival in London was fai 
such bad health that Mirabeau was obliged to 
send immediately for a physician. 

"Poor child,'* said Mirabeau, contemplating 
her weakness, " it is evident that you have been 
travelling with me; for I have never yet been 
abroad but some misfortune threatened me. If I 
travel on land, the wheels of my vehicle break ; 
OB the sea, it only requires my presence, Hke 
another Jonah, to marshal all the storms of 
heaven agahist the craft that carries me. Every 
trifle is a matter of life and death with me; and 
I have associated yon in the destiny of such a 
man, my lovely. Innocent Henriette I I am afraid 
that the terrors of this voyage have seriously in- 
jured you." 

** But I have determined to be perfectly well,** 
said Henriette, " for my present condition really 
irritates me, and has become quite unbearable to 
us alL Besides, the physicians in London make 
too extravagant charges for me to indulge in the 
luxury of illness. A guinea for each visit Is al- 
together too much, and would soon ruin us.** 

" Ah, I recognise now my charming miser,** ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, laugiiing. 

** I do not care for the miserable money itself** 
replied Henriette, gravely looking at him with 
her frank, confiding eyes. ** But it grieves me 
when you are uneasy about money ; and I wish 
our stock would last forever. But it has not 
that appearance, and I have a terrible fear that 
some day you will sadly say to me, ' Henriette, 
what has become of the money f ' ** 

**You may be perfectly indifferent on that 
point, for I am about to g^ considerable fonds, 
my dear Countess <Tet-Lee!*'* said Mirabeau 
(calBng her by her pet-name — thus pronouncing 
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the final BjUables of Henriette Am^Ue, and pre- 
fixing the title of oountees, by which she was 
known to the Bervanta). **I moat lire reapecta- 
bljr," added Mirabeau, after a pause, daring which 
Madame de Nehra endeavored to hasten her 
toilet " It is true, our money is gradually dis- 
appearing—but how it is I cannot expkin; the 
eblMng of the ocean is not so diflficult to under- 
stand as the law that governs our purse. But 
never mind, Yet-Lee, I have taken some precau- 
tion. I have great literary enterprises in my 
mind, that cannot be unsuoceesfiil This whole 
morning I have been runnmg about in London, 
summoning the army of publishers to my stand- 
ard. Our afiSiirs will mend, Countess Tet-Lee, 
rely on it My manuscript agahist the order 
of CSndnnatus I have abeady disposed of; it will 
appear in a few months ; it will be the first work 
in which I shall come before the public in open 
visor, and with my full name. The time is near 
when it will be necessary to take an unquestioned 
stand — man against man, tooth against tooth! 
The publisher gives me only ten guineas for my 
book, but, with the sale of every hundred copiee, 
I am to receive additional compensation. The 
production must find a ready market; it cannot 
ML Then, I have promised another bookseller to 
write something about the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, about which the Dutch are disputing 
with the Austrian Emperor Joseph, and which 
may easily be the occasion of a European war. I 
must, of course, write in favor of the Hollanders, 
who levy an impost at the mouth of that river 
according to a treaty a century old ; and thus cot 
oiT the possessions of Austria from free communi- 
cation with the ocean. But what do I care for 
Austria, the native country of Queen Marie An- 
toinette, to whom we patriots and agitators of 
France dare not make the least concession? I 
shall only receive a few louis d'ors in return, but I 
shall gain many friends both in London and 
Paris. And, besides, Yet-Lee, my mind is Aill of 
literary projects that must bear golden fruit It 
is all the same to me with what I may be en- 
gaged ; but I mean to work, though empbyed on 
a geography or a Chmese grammar. My secretary 



Hardy dts in his cabinet all day, making eztracfii 
from books and newspapers, which I faltend to 
use for a particular purpose. You see we cannot 
be in want, and the publishers will soon come to 
me instead of my running after them." 

Henriette in the mean time finished' her toilet, 
and was standing before her sanguine friend, as- 
senting gladly to his last words. He looked criti- 
cally at her dress, and passed Judgment on her 
general appearance. **Oome,'* said he, kissing 
her hands. Beneath his kindly eye her beauty 
grew fresher, and the roses of her famocent youth 
seemed to be blooming again on her cheeks. 
She now took his arm, and soon regained her. 
strength. Their walk led them first through 
several of the principal promenades of London. 
Muubeau expressed his astonishment in a most 
lively manner at the peculiarities of the different 
streets, while Henriette endeavored to compare 
London with Paris and Amsterdam. 

'* I feel in an extraordinarily good humor,*' sud 
Mirabeau, ''for wherever I turn my eye, I see 
purity and independence, worthy of man. Even m 
the street, I have the elevating consciousness that 
I am in a country in wliich the people are consid- 
ered something, and that every one enjoys the 
free devebpment and exercise of his talents. 
Look even at the pavement, on which we are 
walking thus leisurely and unimpeded; its fine 
structure and deanlinese convince us that here 
even pedestrians are held in some estimalion. 
Let your eyes roam over this vast area, larger 
than that of any other city of the Old World. It is 
true, London is like every other place where men 
herd together for business or pleasure — ^it has 
its broad and narrow streets, and is neither more 
nor less like Paris or Pekin than human drcum- 
stanoes make it People huddle together in vast 
masses for numerous reasons, though they shorten 
their life by the impurity of the afar they breathe 
and rebreathe, and where the unending combat 
goes on of the poor agidnst the rich, the select 
mob against the common mob, the neglected and . 
dishonored against those by whom they are neg- 
lected and dishonored. But then this remark- 
able cleanliness of London hasfalmoet equal at> 
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tractioDB for the eje and Uie mind. It is a cer- 
tain fdgn that the people are in a healthy political 
as wen aa physical condition ; that they are free, 
having the desire and the tune to take care of them- 
selves as commonitaes, and accurately to avail 
themselves of the privileges of thdr existence as 
social bdngs. This is truly a soverdgn city, in 
which even the tiles on the houses seem to know 
that the dwellers rale by thev own will Most 
of the edifices are of brick, and very few boOt m 
noble style ; bat that is the glory of this city ; 
every thing has the appearance of nationality, 
comfort, domesticity, safety, and independence. 
The river seems to ask: *Witb what can you 
compare me, to which the ocean from all quarters 
of the globe daily brings tribute ? ' *' * 

" I shall soon be jealous of this London,*' said 
Henriette, presdng her friend's arm. ** I cannot 
bear to hear you extol any thing, though it is but 
a mass of brick and mortar." 

** Why, you were taken for an Englishwoman 
while in Paris," replied Mirabeau, laughing ; " and 
when we strolled along the Boulevards, I often 
heard voices whispering behind us, * Ah, look at 
that fair Englishwoman!' And you will soon 
see a change fai me, if I contmue to feel as well as 
I have hitherto done. Listead of Honor6 Oabriel 
Riquetti Count de Mirabeau, I shall become a 
most portly * Jacques Rosbift' Then I shall be 
lost to France, and the question arises whether I 
can be of any use in this country, where all are 
so devoted to royalty.'* 

** You cannot show me any thing to equal the 
Parisian Boulevards in this dty," said Henriette, 
as they turned into the oolonnade in Regent 
Street, and found themselves suddenly in the 
midst of the bustle of this thoroughfkre. The 
crowds of pedestrians, and the numerous vehicles 
passing in different directions, never for a mo- 
ment became confbsed, but a remarkable order 
and propriety controlled all their movements. 

"Here you find more than Parisian Boule- 
vards," replied Mirabeau, as he directed her at- 
tention to the life around them. His countenance 
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was cheerful, such as his companion had not seen 
for a long time. '* Here you find a people — a 
nation — safely and industriously earning their 
livelihood, and moving onward like a stream that 
obeys only its own laws of motion. In Paris, my 
dear Countess Tet-LeC, there is no nation ; and it 
is doubtful whether we can make one of the dull 
masses huddled together at the foot of an abso- 
lute throne — a people knowing their rights, and 
maintaining them by means of knowledge. Those 
you see on the Boulevards display only the vari- 
egated skin of some mighty sffpent, lying in am- 
bush, and whose victhn is Paris. It is true all 
kinds of creatures roam about on the Parisian 
Boulevards ; but they are not the nation ; they 
are mercenary btriguers. We appear among 
them, disoontented idlers of rank, speculating on 
the time when France will be a nation, and to 
whom my friend Chamfort has given the appella- 
tion of * philosophic noblemen of the epoch.' " 

** The people are lookhig at me jeeringly and 
maliciously," observed Madame de Nehra, after a 
pause, clinging to Mirabeau's arm with some fear. 
Several persons, among them a few intoxicated 
sailors, were just passing, and Henriette insisted 
that she noticed in their gestures that she was 
the object of their amusement, having taken 
oflbnce in some way at her appearance. **In 
London, it seems, I am not considered so good an 
Englishwoman as in Paris," sud Henriette, di- 
recting the attention of her friend to what was 
occurring. ** I fancy it is my fordgn toilet that 
gives umbrage to the people ; for I am attired 
quite in Parisian style. I suppose it is especially 
my plumed hat that astonishes them." 

" Do not let us be concerned about them, and 
quietly pass on," sud Mirabeau. '* We can soon 
change your costume in the most becoming man- 
ner. In thu respect, the inhabitants show a want 
of understanding. They laugh at every thing 
that may appear odd only to themselves, and 
think they have a right to do so, from the fact 
that they are isolated, and have not the largest 
ideas of the rest of mankind, and their predilec- 
tions and habits. Parisians show more cuttiva- 
I tion in never permitting thdl^own^weakness to 
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beoome apparent» for they do not presume to aet 
themselves up as the supreme authority in any 
matter» or deride every one who does not bow to 
their standard." 

So they continued their walk, and the count 
did not observe that several rude persons left the 
group that had amused themselves at Henriette^s 
appearance, and, following, made all manner of 
ludicrous motions and exclamations, directing the 
attention of the passers-by to the foreigners. 
Henriette was becoming more and more fright- 
ened, and begged earnest]]^ to enter a coach. 
Mirabeau now could not help remarking the 
crowd behind them ; but considered it cowardice 
if he suddenly essayed . to escape. At this mo- 
ment they met a lady and gentleman, whom they 
recognized as travelling-companions, having made 
the passage from France In the same ship. They 
were an Irishman, and a Parisienne who had ap- 
parently eloped with bim. She had manifested 
so much kindliness and intellect during the yoy- 
age, that Mirabeau had pleasure in her conversa- 
Uon, and quite a inendship was the result Greet- 
ings were exchanged, and while they stood in the 
street to make inquiries after each other's well- 
being, the curious mob at the heels of Mirabeau 
and Henriette seemed to find additional food for 
ridicule. The Parisian lady wore also an im- 
mense plumed hat, that being the most recent 
fkshion in France, and the rest of her toilet was 
even more remarkable than Henriette's, at least 
to an English street public 

The people assembled about the strangers be- 
gan to indicate theb more offensive humor by 
loud laughter. A man of wild and ungovernable 
appearance, carrying a large tnimpet in his hand, 
suddenly stepped out, placing himself close to 
the ladies, who regarded him with real terror. 
He made them a ridiculous bow, thus gaining the 
applause of his accomplices. He was apparently 
a well-known buffoon from one of the public- 
houses, of which there were many in the narrow 
streets, and was greeted as the " Honora):)Ie Lord 
Trumpeter," which seemed to be his nickname 
among his comrades. His reputation as a Jester 
appeared to be quite considerable, for his com- 



panions became still and attentive to see what he 
would da He began to play the paM he had 
devbed by making the most frightful grimaces, 
displaying his characteristic and skiliul ability. 
He intended to reproduce by his gestures the gro- 
tesque effect made on the spectators by the toilet 
of the ladies, and particularly by their head-dress- 
es, and executed his pantomime very well, dis- 
torting the muscles of his face sometimes to a 
funny, and again to a repulsive expression — in 
in this manner so accurately describing thdr cos* 
tume that they could not help recognizing the 
public opinion of them in the caricature. 

After having finished his polite performamee, 
Lord^Trumpeter suddenly blew a blast on the in- 
strument he held in his hand, as if to advertise 
his profession. He repeated this several times, 
and the applause of the multitude rose to the 
mo6t frightful demonstrations of delight. Hen- 
riette acted wisely, at first laugliing at the impu- 
dent capers of Lord Trumpeter, which reminded 
her of the days of her childhood, passed in Am- 
sterdam, where street4Boene8 of this kind are not 
unusuaL The Parisienne, on the contrary, be- 
came angry from the beginning of the afikir, and 
now could no longer restrain her indignation. 
Like a true Frenchwoman, she began to abuse 
Lord Trumpet^, though her English was some- 
what imperfect, and would scarcely have been un- 
derstood by herself in her cooler moments. Gar^ 
ing littie for the danger to which she was ex- 
posed, she did not hesitate, her large black eyes 
sparkling with resentment, to make use of the 
most violent and insulting expressions in refer- 
ence to British nationality. She nearly succeeded 
in involving her Irish friend in the same out- 
break, for, obeying her signals, he placed himself 
in position to fi^t the whole party of street 
blackguards. 

Count Mirabeau stood quietiy looking aroand 
with his arms crossed, maintaining his intrepid 
indifference, and meditating an escape from this 
absurd predicament The national humor of the 
Honorable Lord Trumpeter had not yet reached 
its dimax. After blowing a satiric melody, he 
turned again to the ladies and began to sing a 
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popular tong for thor eepedal benefit The lines 
were by no means poeüc, but exceedingly vulgar, 
and, uttered with apparent Bimplidtj, called forth 
increased applause ftom the mob, especially as 
the song was accompanied with fanciful gesticula» 
tJons.* 

This scene, however, was beginning to be no- 
ticed by others than those immediately engaged 
in it Equipages and equestrians stopped to see 
what was occurring. Several gentlemen, appar 
ently of rank, dismounted and entered the 
crowd, dealing out blows with their whips on the 
most tumultuous, who were evidently intoxicated. 
Minbeau reodved advice as to the best manner 
of escape, but unfbrtunately he did not understand 
I the counsel given him, and was on the point of 
lodng his patience, ss he could no longer be a 
witness of the insolence the chief actor permitted 
himself toward Madame de Nehra. Hirabeau 
i seized the man by the throat, shaking hhn with 
his powerful arms, so that the rascsl uttered a 
loud cry end fell on his knees, as if unconscious. 
This would doubtless have been succeeded by a 
dangerous complication of affairs, if at the mo- 
ment a tall, slender man had not managed to 
make a way for himself through the crowd, just 
breaking out into violent tumult The stranger 
wore a civilian's dress of dark color, and Hira- 
beau, who had a keen eye for the discovery of 
character at first sight, took him to be one of the 
reformed preachers from Geneva, many of whom, 
together with other political fugitives, were then 
in London. The new-comer, a rather young man 
of vigorous and determined appearance, succeeded 
in engaging the angry mob by an adroit address. 
He spoke a fluent English, and was master of 
many popular expressions. Among other flatter- 
ing things, he called on them, as noble and mag- 
nanimous Britons, to go home, and allow honoi^ 
able foreigners, vi^ting hospitable Albion, to re- 
main unmolested. His accent betrayed his Swiss 
origin, but he made himself fully and impressively 
» understood, aided by his powerful voice, remind- 
ing one of the style of a preacher, which his im- 



• Mlrabeau describes this scene in his "Lettns k 
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poshig demeanor oorroborated. When he saw^ 
that his high-toned and slightly-religious speech 
was haviog some lofiuenoe, he confirmed its suo- 
cess by flinging money among the rioters, thus 
turning their thoughts to a scramble among 
themselves. Lord Trumpeter himself, having es- 
caped from the lioo-Iike grasp of Hirabeau, was 
not a little surprised to find several sixpences in 
his hand, where he had not seen so many for a 
long time. Th« Swiss then gave him a thump 
on his back, ordering him in a commanding 
voice to go immediately to the nearest cab-stand 
and bring two carriages for the strangers of rank, 
afloat whom he had so grievously sinned. After 
the rin^eader had disappeared, it was easier to 
disperse the rest by supplying them with money. 
The preacher then turned to Ck>unt Ifirabeau, and, 
in the most obliging terms, requested him and his 
friends to enter a neighboring coffee-house to 
await the arrival of the vehicles, and generously 
oflbred to be their guide. IQrabeau accepted his 
friendly services with the most lively expressions 
of gratitude. 

They had to wait a long while in the coffee- 
house, but the stranger would not leave until he 
saw them safe in the cabs; and, in the mean 
time, indicated his great conversational talents. 
He spoke frankly and freely about his own per 
sonal concerns, saying that his name was Duval, 
that he had filled a pulpit in Geneva until within 
dghteen months, and had been exiled f^m his 
home and position after the revolution of 1782, 
daring which he had sided with the defeated pop- 
ular party. Hhrabeau seemed to take an interest 
in Duval, but hesitated to make himself known, 
considering neither the time nor the place suit- 
able for such a disclosure. The keen-sighted 
Duval divined this scruple, and said, anticipating 
it : ** I know that it is Count Hirabeau with whom 
I have the honor of becoming acquainted on this 
ooeasion. I have heard much of you, and my 
political friends and companions, who are here 
eating the bitter bread of exile, heartily welcome 
Count Hirabeau to London. We, the men of the 
Geneva democracy, have the greatest desire to 
obtain your friendship and sympathy. A few 
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days ago, as we were idttiiig in the Oaf6 de Paris 
in Haymarket, joa entered, and your name was 
mentioDed by some one present We spoke of 
yonr great work on despotism, whtoh is read in 
all onr Swiss Talleys, and we agreed that it woold 
be of vast advantage to ns and onr cause if we 
could hold a secret oounoil with you. The condi- 
tion of our native land, and the hopes of Euro- 
pean democracy, we would like to make a subject 
of consideration with Mirabeau. To-day I may 
perhaps consider this wish as favorably receired, 
as accident has caused this meeting, and the hu- 
morous ignorance and narrow-minded inhospital- 
ity of this English mob have given me an oppot^ 
tunity of being noticed by you." 

IGnibeau pressed his hand grateftiUy, and gave 
him a card with his address, requesting him to 
call at an appointed hour, and daim in any man- 
ner pleasing to him the thanks he merited. 

At this moment Lord Trumpeter seemed to 
have returned, as the renewed cries of the crowd 
were heard, most of whom had not yet dispersed. 
Duval went out first to see whether the cabs were 
ready, returning with the intelligence that the 
bufVbon he had sent had brought only one, capa- 
ble of holding but two persons, saying that no 
other was at the stand. 

Mirabesu, turning to the Parisian lady, who, 
in consequence of the fright, and excitement she 
had undergone, seemed to be suffering severely, 
remarked that there could be no doubt as to who 
should have the preference in attempting an es- 
cape. '* I shall remain here with the Countess 
de Nehra,*' he remarked, ** until another convey- 
ance arrive. This cannot be long delayed, as we 
are under the protection of our fnend Duval." 

The condition of the Paritdenne grew worse, po 
that there could be no thought of refusing the of- 
fer. She was almost fainting, and the count and 
the Irishman were obliged to carry her. While 
Mirabeau was thus making himself useful, he did 
not observe. that a &shionabIe equipage was 
standing in the middle of the street. The owner 
was greeted with great respect by those around, 
while he sent his powdered footman, dressed hi a 
rich livery, to make inquiries as to all that had 



occurred. Soon after the servant approached 
Mirabeau, requesthig him and his lady to take 
seats in the carriage of his master, the first lord 
of the treasury. Minister William Pitt Mirabeau 
glanced in astonishment at this gentleman, who 
kindly sainted and beckoned to him. His ac- 
quaintance with William Pitt dated only from the 
preceding day, when he paid the minister his first 
visit, to deliver the letter of faitroduction fh)m 
Count d*Entraigues. Mirabeau did not hesitate 
to accept the invitation, hastening into the coffee- 
house to bring Madame de Nehra, and both en- 
tered the carriage of the generous Englishman, 
who insisted, with the amiability peculiar to him 
in private life, that his guests take the seats of 
jionor opposite him. 

William Pitt was at the head of the English 
cabinet, although only in his twenty-fifth year. 
In aflhirs of state he was much older than his con- 
temporaries, while his gmve and piercing intellect, 
ever calm and confident, often conquered his op- 
ponents before they began the conflict. In famil- 
iar intercourse the freshness and liveliness of 
youth became predominant, and an attractive 
smile returned to those classic lips that both be- 
trayed his eloquence, and softened the austere 
wrinkles which thought had ftirrowed on his 
brow. Mirabeau was charmed in making this 
discovery of the minister's genial nature, for at 
the visit he paid on the preceding day, and on 
which he placed many hopes, he beheld only the 
wary and cold statesman, weighing every word, 
and treating him with inflexible precision. Pitt, 
with good-natured solicitude, occupied himself 
particularly with Madame de Nehra, thinking that 
he must console and tranquillize her on account 
of the ridiculous scene through which she had 
passed, although in reality she had not for an 
instant lost her good-humor. 

The carriage went in the direction of Mira- 
beau's dwelling, for the minister insisted on tak- 
ing home his prot6g6s. 

'*It was only our rudest and most ignorant 
people," repeatedly remarked Pitt, "that com- 
mitted such improprieties againl«t honorable 
strangers. Ton mu!*t not Judge us ^l firom 
CiOC 
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what you have seen tcMloy, ootmt Oar people 
A« ft natiQn are good, bonesti and respectful, and 
bear with equal dignity and obedience the laws 
of the strong goyemment under which they lire 
and are happy. There are, you know, uncolti- 
▼ated and insolent persons in Paris as in Lon- 
don, or in any other large city, where bad men 
find refuge, and the commotion that has dishon- 
ored our streets might as easily have happened 
anywhere else.** 

** Mobs are certainly by nature ererywhere the 
same, nor do the aristocracy difler from tiiem," 
replied the count **From this fact, the deduc- 
tion of course is that these two exdusiTe spheres 
of Mciety are similar in Great Britain as in 
France, and are, m essentials, one and the same 
class.'* 

Pitt Tiolentiy bit his underlip at these words, 
but^ immediately recoyering hmiself, regained his 
eipreesion of kindliness and even modesty. *' In 
our country the aristocracy widely differ from 
the mob,** he replied, with an apparentiy gentie 
smile, but at the same time casting on the French 
count a pierdng side-^ßancei '*In neighboring 
countries, it is possible that the nobility may be 
aiming at a tumultuous dissolution of the state 
government ; fortunately, we know nothing of the 
kind here. We are old-fashioned ; we have laws 
that reach every one, and an aristocracy similar 
to that worthily and rightfully beoommg a civil- 
ized kingdom.** 

*' France is not so fortunate,** said Mirabeau, 

his countenance touched by sadness. ** There, all 

are fast constituting a mob, if we do not succeed 

in creating a new and sound national body from 

the universal corruption. The people in their 

virtue and power will then be discovered, like the 

precious statue of some divinity, long lost beneath 

the ruins of an ancient city. But I will maintain, 

even at the risk of contradicting your lordship, 

that the Paris mob never could have been guilty 

of such behavior toward respectable strangers. 

Our lower classes are too cheerful and childlike, 

and at the same time too polite, to give offence 

through any notion of national hatred. To-day, 

in our own persons, we have ezperienoed the 




mere spite— the old pr^udio»— of the British 
against the French. I would not have believed 
it, lord chancellor, that the legacy of your noble 
father, the Eari of Chatham, who was a lusty 
hater of France, would be executed in the streets 
of London.** 

^ This hatred was no legacy, but a state princi- 
ple,** replied Pitt, with dignified calmness. It 
was part of the political system of my Aither, 
and this was founded on the idea that France is 
the natural enemy of England ; and that the lat- 
ter, to become great and powerfVd, must be isola- 
ted, and collect within herself all her resources. 
Bveo if it had been necessary to subdue France, in 
order to raise England to her true position, Lord 
Chatham would not have hesitated a moment to go 
relentlessly forward with his system ; but he was 
not a barbarian— he did not refuse to recognize 
in individuals those qualities that are to t>e eif 
pected hi such a highly-cultivated and honorable 
nation as the Frenoh. And I esteem myself 
happy hi being their friend, although I know how 
to prevent my country finmi making an imprudent 
treaty, and thus ruining her. However, we are 
not so segregated fhmi France and the rest of the 
world ss not to learn, and, adopting what is good, 
promote our own greatness.** 

Mirabeau bowed refpeotfiilly,.at the same time 
permitting it to be seen that he ascribed such 
liberal sentiments to the accustomed diplomatic 
tone of the British mhiister. ** I am not,'* he said, 
significantiy, '* such a friend of France, as to be 
blind to her faults and her degeneracy. But, 
again, I love her so much and so seriously, that I 
would gladly see her whipped with scorpions, if 
such chastisement would reestablish her social as 
well as political morality, and make her strong 
and healthy agam. If a humiliation of France 
by England could lead to such a result, I would 
gladly offer my head and hands for such a pur- 
pose. I know that your great father entertained 
an unboonded hatred of France ; he shuddered 
in all his limbs at the mere utterance of the word 
Frenchman, and grounded his ideas on the abso- 
lute supremacy of either Aance or England. He 
seemed to regard it as a law of Nature, that, if 
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the latter is to be great and powerful, the 
former most be annihilated. We are, bowerer, 
approaching a new era, hi which all skates that 
are free, honest, and Tital, can oocopy the same 
rank and stand together hi closer relationship. 
We shall have to force France to become inde- 
pendent and happy, and whoever tiios coerces 
her, hi whatever manner, is her bene&ctor. Tes, 
jour lordship, Bngland has a nobler mission to 
execute than to bate herndgbbor. Let us attack 
and conquer France ; free England offers the best 
position iVom which the onset csa be made. 
But it must have, for its piindpal object^ the 
restoration of the French Ungdpm to its senses, 
and the gift of Independence to the people. 
These thoughts, as I faithnated to your lordship 
yeslerdaj, brought me to London, and I would 
be happy if the mfadstry of PiU should And it 
recondhtble with its policy to make use of the 
services of Mhmbeau.** 

Pitt politely smiled, and lookfaig down he 
seemed to faidulge in an ironical silence, at the 
same time assuming a certain complimentary 
friendUness. His sharply -defined countenance, 
easily asserting a hard and repulsive character, 
had a certahi chann of hitdleet, whwh gave to 
his cold superiority that mUdneis and considera- 
tion with which he listened to Ifirabeau^s remarks. 
The carriage was passhig 8t James's Paboe, 
and FiU ^anced searchki^y at the jfaidows of 
the royal residence, as if he desbed to make 
some discovery. Then turning to Mirabeau, who 
was waiUng for a reply m the greatest suspense, 
he s^d, quickly : ** The policy of Pitt's mfaiistry, 
my dear count, will gUdly make use of all prond- 
nent mfaids, but Its aim must always be conserw 
tive. In Engjiand we must defend the cause of 
royalty, whatev«r may happen. The people con- 
stitttte, after ail, only a doubtful idea*— « phan- 
tom^ about whose existence the most hetero- 
geneous conceptions are evermore debatfaig. It 
is always sought where it Is not found, and found 
where it Is not sought How unreasonable and 
dangerous it would be to build the policy of a 
state on such a changeable notion, that never can 
stand any practical test! Althooi^ EqgUnd 



protects and represents national liberty at our 
hearth-stone, she is faiterested in preventmg the 
success in France of any such popular policy, lor 
that would occasion a universal national manb, 
pluni^ng Europe into an abyss! We desire to 
live here in quiet and comfort ; we are no ideal- 
ists, count ; we are Englishmen, and liberty must 
fill our pockets as well as our heads. We must 
become rich — that is our desthiy — all else depends 
on the wealth of a state. We must firmly hold 
to this true and only foundation of our policy, if 
we are ever to become powerfbl Mind alone is 
the mere efflorescence of a nation, and a beauti- 
ful ornament ; but opulence is solid and resistless 
strength. Pitt's idea is to raise altars to wealth 
In our green fields and along our streams, in our 
fiustories, and commercial ports. Our confilct with 
other nations must be that of peaceful emulation." 

Mirabeau felt himself nonsuited. He was 
silent for a moment, considering whether he 
should give free utterance to his indignation or 
not ** Your lordship must fot^ve me," he said, 
*' that, in having an enthusiastic admiration for 
your fonn of government, I would gladly see Its 
beneficial influence applied to France! I envy 
evety Englishman as possessing more individual 
freedom than any other min on the globe. And 
this constitution, a masterpiece among all known 
systems of human liberty, must have wonderful 
inherent lifia. A nation, originally by no means 
the noblest and most gifted, has attained the 
hi^est rank by this charter of liberty. 

** The British in themselves, by the way, are 
mere animals, mcapable of the higher aspirations 
— they are stupid, superstitious, pr^'udiced, unre- 
liable in budness, and governed by mercenary 
lust And such a nation is protected agdnst Its 
own ignorance and immorality, because it has 
recognised the right of civil fireedom! What 
would not this country become, if the pure prin- 
ciples of its public law could be extended to its 
administration — ^if the evils yet remaning in the 
one could be pervaded by the spirit of the other.* 

• ««Lettics h Chamfbrt," p. 69; alao «'Lettns de 
Gaebet" end '* OonsidtottianB suK<m>rdre dertneln- 
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The pfflfleni sifcoatioii of Bnglaad praree to me 
more than ever what a hnlwaik agidnst all aod- 
dfluta aad weakneaBea of the rdgning power is its 
form of govermnent It ia the fountain of health, 
eren when the nder is phyalcany and mentallj 
diseased. It is said of yonr Kfaig Oeofge IIL, 
that the light of his mind is setting, and a night 
of insanity Is likdj to enyelop the British throne. 
But that cannot injure the ooontry or the well- 
bemg of the people. Your charter does not 
decay, and by its own strength accomplishes that 
which is best ; It is lucid and rational, eren if the 
inteUeet of royalty be obscured and impaired, be- 
cause it is the power that distributes blessings, 
and therefore it is of little consequence what 
abifity is associated with the head of the stete. 
George m., as report has it, falls aaleep while 
readiog importent and urgent pap ers a repre- 
sentetive indeed of a happy people— of your 
poHtical paradise I Happy the nation whose king 
sinks into slumber in the midst of business, and 
to whom it is indUTerent whether their monarch 
be awake or asfeep while the great aflUn of the 
world are discusäed I ** 

The countenance of the British stetesman was 
losing its amiaUe expression while Mirabean 
spoke. A certain angry hint, often prominent in 
Pitt's demeanor, was a slight quivering, which, 
however, on this occasion almost Immediately 
disappeared, for by a skOfhl turn he controlled his 
displeasure at some of the rude and fidse words 
of . the unpulsive count '*His migesty King 
George ITL is perfeeUy well," said the mfaiister, 
gravely and impressively. ** For a long time the 
health of his mijesty has bdeed not been very 
good ; but, God be praised 1 we may consider the 
kindest and most glorious of monarchs forever 
freed from the faifirmity to which you allude. 
The contrary would be a great misfortune for 
Enc^nd. Without the vital and permmal co- 
operation of the king for the good of our country 
-—without his strength and skill In governing, 
the teal basis of our happfaiess would be wanthig. 
The English constitution is not a self-actbg 
machine, spreading opulence and liberty by the 
mere movement of its mechanism. Tour Montes- 



qidea has^ however, made you Frenchmen be- 
Heve this. He saw in our government a universal 
remedy— a sort of catholicon, that need only be 
applied to any nation to create or renew all the 
blessings of political hapidness. No, Count Mira- 
beau, it is no such instrument — It could not be : 
and If a wise king is not felt in ite admfaiistration, 
it is of no use. Guard yourself against that folly 
of seeUng identical state Institations for all man- 
kind. Your Montesquieu has drawn after him a 
swarm of phflosophic saviors of the human race, 
who are all brooding over the poastbOity of attain- 
ing and confirming in one scheme political free- 
dom and sodal happiness. I should be sorry if 
you slso waste your talente in attempting to fill 
this leaky vessel of the Danaldes. In state aflUrs 
you deal with individuals, not with systems. 
How could I manage with the parties surround- 
taig me, if I considered them other than persons 
who fed and act as human beings, and therefbre 
can be faifluenced by their fcDows ? I do not my- 
self despdr of uniting wltii me, for the benefit of 
the whole, even my most dangerous opponents, 
such as Fox, Burke, and others. The question 
of the day is to buüd the edifioe, and it matters 
litüe whence the materials come." 

" Fox, for example, who introduced the India 
Bin, and the great democratic Burice, who, during 
the American War, dared vindicate the principle 
of popular government? " asked Ifirabeau, shak- 
ing Us head. 

Pitt seemed not to care about entering faito de^ 
tails of this Idnd. Not noticing Mirabeau*s ques- 
tion, he turned to Madame de Nehra, asking her 
pardon for the strictiy political turn the conver- 
sation had unexpectedly and unduly taken. He 
drew her attention to a large mQlinery store they 
were passing, displaying ladles* hata in ita show- 
windows. ** Would you allow me to choose an 
English hat for you?" he asked, smiling, and 
making a motion as if to stop the carriage. ** It 
would be nothing but justice that the prime min- 
ister of EngUnd should atone for the ofl^ence that 
frightened and Insulted one of the most charming 
ladies In London. Your permission would give 
me the greatest satisfaction; for I desire your 
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fiiTonble opioion of me, not. u a tfarwome poUti- 
dan, but a man of taste in the fine arts. The 
large French hat of the coonteas was certainly 
that which excited our * stupid, ignorant, 8upe^* 
stitious, and corrupt people,* as Gount IGrabeau 
has done me the honor to designate all my coun- 
trymen; let William Pitt therefore present you 
with an English hat, such as adorns the prettiest 
heads in this country. We cannot change the 
fashions of those among whom we temporarily 
reside. Every land has its own peculiar ideas of 
taste, in dress espedaDy, and as strangers we owe 
them consideration." 

Henriette cast down her eyes in perplexity, 
while at the same time she sent a questioning 
C^ce to Ifirabeau, who seemed still occupied 
with the last expressions of Pitt. After receiving 
a sign of approval, she bowed to the minister 
with graceful frankness, declaring she would ac- 
cept his present The carriage stopped, and Pitt, 
with an the grace of an accomplished cavalier, 
offered his arm to Madame de Kehra, to accom- 
pany her into the store. Pitt showed considera- 
ble tact in this gallantry, and Henriette was de- 
lighted with her fashionable aoquisitioD, with 
which she immediately replaced her enormous 
Paris hat Mirabeau, whom the statesman seemed 
rather to avoid, had gone, unpercsivecl, to the 
counter, and paid for the purchase. After Ma* 
dame de Nehra had expressed her satisfaction, it 
was requested that the bill be sent to the min- 
ister's house, who was sadly mortified on being 
informed that payment had already been made. 
Looking rather out of humor, he invited them to 
reSnter his carriage. Mhabeau, however, asked 
permission to take one of the cabs standing near, 
as his dwelling was not very distant, and lay in a 
contrary direction, and he did not wish to abuse 
4he kindness shown him. Pitt cast a cold, scru- 
tinisng glance at him, and consented, sligfatiy 
jMwing. They separated, with an evident mutual 
misunderstanding. 

On his return home, Mfarabean threw himself 
4n great displeasure on the sofh, exclaiming vio- 
lently agafaist the disappointments and Taxations 
«hat he experienced everywherei 



Henriette approached him, laying her hand 
soothinn^y on his burning brow. *< Why are you 
BO dissatisfied, my friend ? " she asked, gently and 
lovfaigly. 

** I am at war with myself," he replied, si^dng. 
" Acddent placed me in a most favorable situar 
tion, in wliich I could converse familiarlj with 
the first statesman of England. And, instead of 
takhig advantage of it, I lost all prudence, and 
blundered io the most absurd manner. I was 
always passionate and rash, but I can never 
foigive myself for being such a blockhead as to 
utter uncalled-for truth, when I ought to hare 
been reserved and calculating. I conversed with 
the British prime minister much as I would have 
chatted at a dhmer with Chamfort or Condoroet 
My dignity may have been perhaps gratified, but 
I was very foolish, especially for one who imag- 
ined that he would find in London diplomatic 
employment, or serve Pitt's ministry by secret 
missions. I could not have thought, it possible 
that my natural firankness would play me sudii a 
trick. Instead of reveaUng my ideas and inten- 
tions, I ought to have enacted a kind of comedy, 
and, with a minting of ingenuousness and per- 
fidy, accredited myself with ability to read his 
most secret thoughts, and thus use all my skill in 
executing, as it were, variations to his tune. In- 
stead of that, I play my own notes on my own 
instrument, and when I find he does not like my 
music, I almost knock him down 1 Well, if I 
cannot do better than that, I may as well com- 
mence at once my Chinese grammar, to save us 
from starvation 1 " 

** Do not feel so provoked with yourself, Mir- 
abeau," replied Henriette, caressing him with her 
hand. " Tou are as good as this English minis- 
ter, and I like to see men boldly defend thdr 
views. If he will not employ you, we can dis- 
pense with him. We are not without brains, and 
a great future is before you ! Let us be merry 
to-day ; I feel as well and dieerful as I ever did. 
The walk with you has almost had the eflbct of 
a mirade, and I seem to mysdf like another be- 
ing. And have I not gained a new hat by our 
adventure f'-a hat so light and pretty that Tita- 
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d'j, the fairy qneen, might wear it— «nd ohosen 
for me b j hie iordahip, Minister William Pitt, but 
honestly paid for by my lover. Shall I make you 
laugh ae I formerly used to do ? ** She hastened 
away, calling loudly for Miss Sarah, who rather 
onwillingly left her comfortable place on the sofit, 
at her master's feet Henriette took the old 
Paris hat she had brought home with her, putting 
it on the dog's head, and tying the ribbons 
around her neck and paws, although ahe did not 
appear to appreciate the head-dress, moving 



about in it very uneasily, and finally retiring to 
a oomer of the room. Henriette stood before 
the pet, making ridiculous grimaces and ges- 
tures, evidently endeavoring to imitate Lord 
Trumpeter in his assault upon the Parisian fash- 
ion. Mirabeau oould not withstand this oomio 
scene, and rewarded her with hearty laughter, 
that interrupted his melancholy humor. Delight- 
ed at her success in so readily dissipating lus 
gloomy thoughts, ahe ran to him, and expressed 
her thanks with a kiss. 
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OHAFTE» IX. 

TBE OIRBTA rUGITIYB IX LOHDOH. 

Iti&ABKAü was in Us stadv, apparently oocn- 
pied in writing; but, on obflerving him more 
dosely, it was evident that his eyes wandered 
from the paper, first to the window, and out 
hito the foggy London sky, and then sadly to 
Henriette, who was dtting opposite, engaged in 
some domestic employment 

''It is impossible for me to oolleot my tiioughts 
to-day," he said, impulsively rising and approach- 
ing Henriette, .who also discontinued her work, 
lookmg at hnn scrutinizingly. 

''This fog is really detestable," she said, sds- 
faig his hand, and leaning her head agahist it, as 
if wearied. " I cannot comprehend how people 
can live in a country where the day is turned 
into night I really shudder, and all the ghost- 
stories of my chfldhood seem realijEed. How 
those heavy mists heave as a sea over the roofs 
of the houses I See that grotesque fonn dan- 
cing past our window ; does it not seem to fold 
its hands above its head ? Ifirabeau, that is on 
our account ; the phantom laughs at us because 
we are still in London, uselessly wasting time 
and money." 

"The phantom is right," replied Mbabeau, 
sadly and d^ectedly. "We have passed many 
months in Lond(m, shnpletons as we are! If I 
were a manufacturer of boot-blaclung, I have no 



doubt I would soon make a fortune, bot my Ht- 
erary works I dfer in vain to all those publish- 
ers. I make new projects every day, extend my 
preparations to all quftrters of the g^obe, and as 
a reward I am reodved with a shrug and a heart- 
less glance. During these fhiiUess eiforts, our 
money has agdn disappeared like the smoke in a 
chimney. For several weeks we have been mak- 
hog all manner of retrenchments, and have been 
scarcely able to procure necessaries ; if manna 
does not drop down on us to-day, we can nei- 
ther break&st nor dine to-morrow. To cap the 
climax of my derisive destiny, I am writing a 
sermon on the immortality of the souL" 

"A sermon?" asked Henriette, surprised. 
" Are you becoming a preacher, Mirabeau ? and 
can you take that role so easily without prepara- 
tion f " She sprang from her seat, and, approach- 
ing the desk at which he had been writing, seized 
the sheets, and glanced quickly and eagerly at 
thdr contents. " Why, sure enough, it is a ser- 
mon on the immortality of the soul t " she ex- 
claimed. Her countenance became grave and 
thoughtful, and she regarded him half shyly, half 
reverentially. Her attitude was so ludicrous, that 
Mirabeau regafped his good-humor. 

"It is shnply'a kindness for a friend that has 
made me a preacher, but only for one discourse," 
he replied, taking up the sheets and contemplating 
them with a certain sdf-sofBciency. "Tou re- 
member Duval, the man who rendered us such an 
important service on the day of oor Begent^treot 
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adveDtofe, deÜTeriiig ob from the mob. He hu 
asked me to do him a aerrioey whioh I oannot ro- 
fuee. Tou are aware that he Is one of the Gene- 
ra fugitives, exiled in oonaeqaence of the revola- 
tion of 11S% and whom the BngjQsh reoeiTed and 
protected. He has been s^aed by that anti^oos- 
mopolitan disease, homesickness, and is making 
arrangements to return to his ooantry. The gra- 
doas aristocracy now gOTeming the Bepublio of 
Geneva, are promising that his wishes may be 
gratified; that he may even be permitted agsin 
to resume his position, making, however, the hu- 
miliating conditwn (as I consider it) that he must 
send them some evidences of his doctrines. 
Among these is a demand for a sermon on the 
immortality of the souL They consider it possi- 
ble that a revdotlonist, who fought for popular 
government, may also have entered into some 
conflict with the &ith of his diureh. In this 
düBcuUy he has addressed himself to me for a 
sermon, written in tkie purest and most foroible 
FrenclL He has long been sn admirer of my 
style, having heard it fiivorably spoken q£, and I 
fancy that he saved us so energetically from the 
hands of Lord Trumpeter, in order to have a 
claim on my rhetorical ikvors. I hope that by 
my aid he wiU pass a good eTsmlnation It 
amuses me to fimcy myself a eleigyman, main- 
taining with a sort of pompous liberality a doc- 
trine so sublime. I will read my sermon to you 
this evening at tea." * 

" Do you not believe in the immortality of the 
soul, IGrabeau ? '* asked Henriette, softly, looking 
tenderly and searchbigly into his eyes. 

'«Wait untU tea-time, my child," replied Mira, 
bean, smiling, "and you will learn fixun my ser- 
mon how generously I promise an immortal para- 
dise to every man. I will furnish any one, wish- 
ing to make use of proof, and desiring a future 
life, a complete arsenal of arguments. Eternal 
life is an inheritance every one may claim who 
is satisfled of the existenoe of his owd soul. But 
all daiffls are not paid, and some inheritances 
fail to reach their heirs. How do we Imow what 



• Vide Xontigiiy, " MteioiNs de MinOMsn,** VOL Iv., 
p. 174. 



may be lost in the suit that death histitntes 
against ust I cannot draw even the revenue 
my fiither, the Marquis de Mirabeen, not only 
promised me, but which was conceded as a right 
He takes into account the debts he formerly paid 
for me, and I am at law with him about them. 
Suppose immortality should thus be withheld from 
us. Suppose it be taken into account how much 
of the original dowry of the soul we have wasted 
in the pitiful things of this earth, and that noth- 
ing remains to be paid. Alas I it is not unreason* 
able to think that annihilation awaits many a 
reckless chiki of Adam. Against my father, I 
can at least employ an advocate^ I have engaged 
the renowned lawyer Target in my aflairs in Paris. 
There then is a hope for me, though a slight one; 
but what advocate can I employ when the Father 
of the Universe ckwes the book of reckoning— 
when my wretched soul appears before htm, and 
reoelveB the judgment that there is no balance 
due met" 

Henriette anxiously dung to Urn, entreating 
and padfybig hhn with her loving e^es, as she 
always did when his wild and derisive temper 
was mastering hinu She smilingly ssked whether 
he would not again be a good and brave man. 

'« Tou are right in scolding me to^lay," he said, 
with a melancholy mildness. «^The fog without, 
snd this sermon within, at whidi I have worked 
like a poor scrivener all the morning, have made 
me Ul-humored. It Is becoming a mental disease 
with me that all I tMnk of leads me back to the 
miserable difficulties I have with my father. 
They poison all my purest contemplations, and 
demoralise my whole being in every nerve and 
fibre. I must make an end of this budness, 
whatever may be the consequence. Target wrote 
to me yesterday that there was little prospect of 
his gaining my suit agamst the marquis. I would 
immediately return to Paris, and venture, as a 
last resource, to have a personal interview with 
him, and see what final impreedon I can make ; 
but I am not sure whether our despotic laws do 
not still give him power over my person. I am 
Ignorant as to the continuance of that parental 
tyranny, by which he incarcerated m& and ap- 
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pointed my residence wherever it pleased him. 
If he can still do so, in conseqfoence of the former 
^ orders of the king, I must be very careful how I 
meet my loving parent. In any other case, I 
wonld personallv undertake the conflict with him. 
I should also like to know what my bosom 
friends — my creditors-— think of me, so that I 
could decide as to the Judidousnesa of my re- 
turn." 

Henriette arose in great animation, and seemed 
to be meditating on some plan. She stood before 
him with downcast eyes and heaving bosom, but, 
presently lifting up her bright and resolute fiioe, 
she said : " Send me to Paris, Mirabeau! I will 
reconnoitre and arrange every thing for you ; and 
yon will discover that your Tet-Lee is the most 
adroit and reliable agent you can find. Ton must 
remain In London awaiting my letters and return. 
Ton have no conception yet of my activity and 
enterprise when the question is to accomplish 
something for you, or even to encounter extreme 
danger. Oh, I will go to the ministers at Yei^ 
sailles, and endeavor to convince them that those 
abominable regal Judgments which bound you so 
helplessly to your fiither's despotic wfll, ought 
not to be in force any longer. Then I will visit 
the merchants to whom you owe money, and, if 
possible, make an accommodation with them, 
asking to leave you unmolested untfl your finan- 
cial affairs are in better condition. After that I 
will can on the booksellers hi Paris, speak to 
them of your literary plans, and gahi the fkvor 
of some rich publisher for the journal yon intend 
to edit, entitied Le Coruervatatr* My friend, I 
shall not slumber in Paris until I have succeeded 
m accomplishing something for you. Toumay 
rely on me." 

Mirabeau contemplated her with joyfhl surprise, 
and pressed her passionately in hi&.arms. ** That 
is a capital idea t " he exclaimed ; "and I really 
lelieve that- by making such a raid on Paiis you 
will assist me materially. Henriette, by the in- 
tervention of your beauty, you could adjust my 
difficulties, and smooth the way fbr a return, much 

• Peuchet, '* Mfmolree tor lOrabean et son fipoque," 
voL 11., p. a06. 



better than I couM do with my impolsivenefla, 
which ruins ever}- thing almost before I have at- 
tempted my purposes. There is something of 
magic in your appearance, so that no one you ad- 
dress can very well resist What more effectual 
agency can I employ than your charming appear- 
ance, your sweetness and grace ? Tour pure and 
smiUng lips, pleadfaig for me, cannot po6sU>ly be 
disregarded, even by a barbarian I " 

Henriette, with an exclamation of delight, put 
her arms around his neck ; but presenüy left him, 
walUng up and down the room in evident excite- 
ment, apparentiy occupied with her preparations 
for the voyage. 

*< But it wiU not do," added Mhrabeau, after a 
pause, his expression changing to sadness. '* No, 
yon might be exposed to dangers— to complica- 
tions—which I would not care for yon to hazard. 
Tou are not safe hx Paris; you will be recognised 
as the former fugitive fW»n the convent, and be 
returned to the dominion of your prioress, who 
will reoliüm you by order of the police. I shall 
be hideed undone if you are snatched away from 
me." 

*' Why have you so littie faith ? why are yon 
so timid, Mirabeau?" she replied, all her charac- 
teristic determmation visible in her features, 
giving a still nobler bearing to her whole appear- 
ance. '* Trust me, they neither shall nor can 
recognise me. Am I not an En^hwoman, hav- 
ing a passport in regular form f Bendes this 
document, do I not possess a much more genuine 
English hat, so that on my arrival I shall be con- 
sidered as an Anglai$e of undoubted origin t I 
shall boldly dispute my identity with the former 
Henriette van Haren. And, In fiMt, am I the same 
person ? Has not your love changed me, so that 
I bear littie resemblance to what I formeriy was ? 
In those days I was startied If I met a cat in the 
silence of the cloister garden ; now I feel courage 
enough to accept the ganntiet firom the whole 
world, to fi^t In your fkvor, and travel not only 
to Paris, but to the Feqjee Islands, as your mes- 
senger and agent" 

Mirabeau was still undecided, but Henriette 
continued her urgent entreaties, uniting them 
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and obrioos feisonfl. He b«gan 
ai length to eonstder the execotloii of the pbn, 
and unfold tahcr bis wUhee and Tiewa. At the 
same time he was glad to think tliat Chamfort 
waa still hi Paris, from whom she oonld expect 
protection and assistance. The departure was 
üxed for the following day. Mlrabeao intended 
to write a condse memorial on the condition of 
his dreamstances, which Henriette was to hand 
to the minister, Baron de BreteolL He wrote 
with sQch nncommon rapidity that one night was 
aufflcient to accomplish this; and he began to 
occupy himself with matters preparatory to Uidr 
aeparation. Suddenly be remembered a fact of 
great hnportanoe. This was in reference to trar- 
elling expenses. When Henriette gently touched 
this pdttt^ alter making pnident arrangements for 
erery thing dse, Mbrabean started, striUng his 
forehead with an agonixmg movemeni 

««Money! Money t** he exdaimed, walking np 
and down the apartment ^ Where shall we find 
it for yonr Toyage t We have not a single penny 
in the house ; I know of no belpfaig hand, which 
wonld replenisb my pocket Really, dear Goont- 
ess Yet-Lee, you cannot trarel wlthont ftmds, and 
what are we to do?** 

*'No money for trayelHng expenses !** repeated 
Henrifette, casting down her eyes in confnsi<». 
«« And, I soppose, we bare no cre<fit to raise 
anyf 

M A thou^t occms to me," replied l&abean; 
after some masing. ** What do yon think of ad- 
dressing oursdves to Elliot ? Yon know— I am 
on intimate teims with him ; for we were fellow- 
stodents and snlforers in the sdiod of the XhM 
Cbocqoart During my stay in London he has 
often proTcd his fraternal aflhction for me. Go 
to him immediately, and say that I find mysdf 
in a painfril difficulty, and that he would greatly 
oblige by lending me one hundred guineas. The 
case Is urgent, and Blr Gilbert Blliot the only 
refuge of my wrecked treasury. Will yon ? '* 

A slight blush tinted Henriette*s cheeks. She 
hesitated to reply, appearing to be in some em- 
barrassment 

** Yoa can go boldly to his dwdUng, continued 



Mirabean, for he Utss with his smiable family, 
ranking with the most esteemed and distinguished 
in London. I should like you to execute thb 
comndsdon for me, for I have no other refiable 
person whom I could send on such an errand. 
Our serrants are ill-hnmored, because for some 
time I have not been able to pay them thdr 
wages, and, besides, they do not Hre as well as 
formeriy in our boose. Therefore, my lore, do 
you go yourself. Str Gilbert SlUot is a noble 
caTalier, who thhiks a great deal of you ; he is 
of that dass of Englishmen who, in money mat- 
ters, maniftst a truly royal souL He will oon- 
dder it an honor, as it really is, to serre a friend 
with such a trifle as a few hundred guineas.** 

" If you think I ought to go, I win,** said Hen- 
riette, after a pause. ** You must always point 
out to me the path of my duty.** She hastened 
to dress herself for her rldt, as usual offering 
him her fhrewdl kiss. 

'* Yon win take a coach/* he add. ** The mists 
outdde are so dense, that I fear you may not be 
able to find yonr way to Bdgrave Square, where 
our friend reddes. Beddes, it Is too litf for you 
to go on foot.** 

**And, fbr all that, Countess Yet-Lee would 
confront greater inconveniences than a London 
fog,** sdd Henriette, laughing merrily. ''The 
purse of Count Mlrabeau just now does not be- 
long to those that can afford even moderate ex- 
penses. In its bottomless depth not CTcn a few 
diinings, to pay a vehicle, could be found.** Cour- 
tesying, she quickly left the room, which Mlrabeau 
paced restlessly and thoughtAilly. Seating him- 
self again at his desk, he began to sketch the me- 
morid on his rehitioDS with his fiither, which Hen- 
riette was to ddber to Baron de Breteuil in Paris. 
The sermon on the immortdity of the soul was 
temporarily Idd away in a drawer. Just as he 
was in full fiow of compodtion, and his pen could 
hardly express bis thoughts flut enough, some 
one knocked loudly at the door, and entered on 
hearing his rather rduotant ** Come in.** 

The rldtor was of middle age, his phydognomy 
diaraeteriied by Insolence and daring. He waa 
small in stature, but indicated-great energy, and 
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his whole bMring was thai of an adTentaroas 
man. ^dresshadadashof (hewbiinsioal;and 
his gray bat» which he did not remove until he 
had already reached the centre of the room, was 
reroai^able not only for its round, broad-brimmed 
shape, but for the flaming red ribbon with whidi 
it was bound. 

^ Ah, welcome, Stienne Gavidre I " ezdalmed 
Hirabean, rising from his seat and warmly wel- 
coming the intruder. "I hope yon have not 
come to say fiureweU. It is said that you Geno- 
vana, although reposing here on beds. of roses, 
are not quite satisfied with the hospitality of Eng- 
land, and are thinking of changing your asylum to 
some other country.'' 

*<SeYeral of us intend to depart," replied the 
stranger, discontentedly. *' fordet, Janot, and 
others, are going to Neufdiatel, to try thdr fb^ 
tune there under that magistracy which, accord- 
ing to my idea, will scarcely protect revolutionary 
ihgitives. Grenus, Bin^^r, and many more, are 
to retire to Constance, under the dominion of the 
dear, absolute Smperor of Germany, and a laige 
nurober depart for Brussels. Ton see, count, the 
Geneva democratic refhgees cannot live peace- 
ably on British ground. — ^But I remain in Lon- 
don." 

'* Ton are right," said Mirabeau, " your com- 
patriots are committbg a political blunder, in 
separating and fleeing to all points of the compass. 
They ought to have remained together in this 
city, forming a steady and strong revolutionary 
community. Even if but a small dub in the be- 
ginning, it would gradually have attracted all the 
elements of liberty in Europe, and have been a 
centre whence could have originated msurrections 
against tyranny, specially that of France." 

^ I have not giv^i up that hope," replied Cla- 
vi^re, solemnly, and with a flash from his bril- 
liant eyes. ** Buroveray, D'Tvemcia, and I, con- 
tinue here, composing a revolutionary committee, 
that wül soon be strengthened by the arrival of 
other Genevans entertaining similar doctrines. 
Among those who will join us, are Bumont, 
Chauvet, llarat, and Melly. We shall complete 
the oiganisatlbn aiming to subvert the govern- 



ment of your country, and I have come to an- 
nounce this to you, and take counsel with the 
strongest mteUect of France, whose vocation it im 
to liberate her." He seated hhnself on the so&, 
awaiting Ifirabean's reply, and pUyfaig with the 
ribbon on his hat. 

''I shall not fidl you when there is something 
to be done," said Mirabeau, standing before Chb- 
vi^re, ** but, first, tell me why so many of your 
countrymen leave London, where they have 
found such a ho^ntaUe and excellent reception, 
not only privately, but by the goveinment f The 
Geneva democrats who were exiled in the struggle 
of 1782, are the real favorites of the British peo- 
ple, and all the world knows that the goveinment 
secretly abetted the attempted revolution, and 
promised assistance of every description. Ton 
let me perceive as much, or rather acknowledged 
it, Clavi^re, when X appeared in your counting- 
room in Geneva the same year, and when you so 
promptly extended your confidence to me. Ton 
were at that tune the rich banker, and I the poor 
author, who presented at your desk a check with 
which a Swiss publisher had bleeaed me in ex- 
change for one of my manuscripts. Ton imme- 
diately cashed the draft, although it was not quite 
in order, and we entered into a fkmiliar political 
conversation, sympatUudng in the same senti- 
ments. On another occanon, you informed me 
that an outbreak was expected, in order to throw 
off the yoke of the aristocracy that was ruining 
your repubUc, and, in its place, to found the only 
true government— ^y representatives of the pec^le. 
Tou introduced me among the patriots of Geneva, 
who afterward managed the revolution, yourseU^ 
Buroveray, and BTvemois, being the leaders. I 
then made the acquaintance of many whom I have 
since recognised as exiles, and with whom we 
consulted on the fiiture of France, that country 
being important in reference to the stability of 
your free government, as well as for thcj liberty 
of all Europe. And why do these men withdraw 
fh>m you and your cause? Have they become 
disloyal to their prindples» and will they not be- 
tray and endanger our plans f " 

*' No," replied Clavi^re, ** they are not recreant, 
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bat their disoontent with the Eq^^iah gOTenunent 
drives them away. It ia, however» ehortrfligkted- 
nesa to give ap a poeition becanae you eannot im- 
mediately gain peraonal advaatage from it It ia 
true, we refbgees have been here a long time^ and 
camiot exactly catch the roaat pi^Jeooa with which 
the ministry and cabinet of George IIL allured ua. 
It was promised to ua» and to the whole demo- 
cratic party of oar oonntry, that we should fonnd 
a new Geneva in Ireland, and settle there with all 
our manufaetures, home-traiBo^ and indoatry, eot 
joying a safe refuge for our political and reUgioua 
principles. The building of this new city, however, 
which we were led to expect would be a ZUm of 
popular freedom, ia still delayed. We would 
gladly woriE in laying the foundation if only a 
tract of Umd were allotted OS for our colony. Bat 
this new Geneva as yet floats m the aii^— it la one 
of the phantoms of an KngUsh fog ; thus we are 
discontented, doobthig the sincerity of Great 
Britain.** 

*'That is wrong,'* excbdmed lOrabeaa, '*for 
when England allots money for a purpose, she is 
in earnest ; and have yoo not already a frind for 
your support, amounting to fifty thouaand pounda 
ateriing, intmded expressly for the benefit of the 
first thousand immigrants from Geneva? You 
yourself, Olaviire, in ooigunction with Lord Gran- 
ville, are at the head of the distribution of this 
money ; and, I may aay, your financial talent and 
your political character are honored by your posi- 
üon. I should think that nothing could give yoa 
more confidence as to the intentions of this gov- 
ernment.'* * 

''This fund is certainly in existence," replied 
Clavi^re, *' and I am still one of the committee of 
management; but it will be used only for its orig- 
inal purpoae when something more definite baa 
been decided fbr the erection of our new home hi 
Ireland. In the mean time, the money is used 
for diflisrent objects, mostly through the influence 



* Tide Soulavia, "M^moirai historiqnes et poll- 
tlqnea," vol. v., p. SB4, where the " Acte dn Gonveme- 
ment d^Angleterra, qui aocorde dnquante mille ttyres 
sterUng de ieconrB aoz six oommlsflaires des bauds de 
Gendre et sn parti rendutioniiaire de oette r^u- 
bli<iae" (of April 4th, 1788). la completely detailed. 



of the Britiah nunister of state, WUßam Pitt 
The EngUfih membera of oar management, who 
are in the minority, immediately executed the 
proposals of the prime nuouster, and we Gene- 
vane voted with them with the greateat pleasure. 
The first lord of the treasury desires the interest 
of this fimd to be used, for the present, hi set- 
tling premiams on distinguished men who would 
work, write, or fight, to propagate the Idea that 
England is the true protector of political fi^eedom, 
and alao to deepen the hatred agatnst France, as 
a atate where despotism is generated and nursed. 
He aent a Hat of namea to the oommittee through 
Lord Grenviile, c omwm n h ig with that of Oount 
Mirabeau, who was mentioned with eapedal marka 
of esteem." 

''Is it possiUe?" exdahned Mirabeau, hi joy- 
fulsuxpriseb "In this I recognise the wily WU- 
liam Pitt I have met Urn accidentally, and in a 
most adventuroua manner, and had a conversa- 
tion with hfan, during whidi he rather scornfully 
repulsed me in my suggestions thst from this 
country great Influenoe could be exerted on the 
events of the times. In the fiue of all I said, he 
did not change hia opinion, and while apparently 
checking me in order not to oompromiae himself, 
he exdtes the Geneva fimd aodety, and absolutely 
aocepta my proposals, and diaposes of my talenta. 
But what have yoa decided to do ? " 

" I have been sent by my coOeaguea," replied 
davi&re, emphatically, "and the real object of 
my visit tonlay is to deliver to yoa in this pocket- 
book a bank-note of one hundred pounda ater- 
Img, with the respectful request to recdve it aa 
an acknowledgment of gratitude from the Geneva 
committee for your writings in ikvor of political 
liberty, and a petition that you would continue to 
exert your infiuenoe |iot only for oar cause, but 
for that of all Europe." 

" I take all you say and oßae in the sense in 
which you tender it," said tlie count, receiving 
the pocket-book with viaibie satisfkction, but 
throwing it on the table aa if with supreme indif- 
ference. 

" Yoa were always the defender of our repub- 
lic," continued Clavi^re, " and-aa fiwmerly yoa 
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wielded your pen for 00— when oor aiistooracy 
escaped destracuon only by the aadfltanoe of 
French bayonets, tod when you addreesed a me- 
morial to the French minister Yergennes, showing 
in your impreesiTe manner that the recall of 
these troops was an aflidr of honor for France * 
—so now labor for onr Genera — that is, kindle 
the mdignation of the rest of Europe against 
your country.*' 

**Tes, I loire your Qenera P' exclaimed Mira- 
beau, enthusiastically, ** and I shall be proud to 
serve your cause, which is also mine, and that of 
all patriots I I love your countrymen, so brave 
and enlightened, and who, by an unequalled as- 
siduity, have ennobled the little republic Tour 
watches, for example, ticking in men's pockets 
over the dyiliaed world, tell of the conquests of 
your sküi and hidustry— they not only announce 
the right hour of the day, but it is natural to &nr 
oy that they marie the right year of liberty for 
our age. The energy of your people wiü make 
the first practical assertion in Burope that the 
true government for man is one of freedom 1 Our 
great Voltaire, by the way, had an enthu«astic 
admiration ' for your watch manufacture, pro- 
nouncing upon it, in his Femey, the blessing of 
a free spirit Are you not one of the first states 
of comparatirely modem date that, even in the 
eleventh century, set the example of driving from 
your midst the aristocracy, with its princes and 
oppressors, and aimed at the establishment of 
the rights of man by a popular government? 
Since that time you have passed your lives in po- 
litical commotion— one revoiution after another 
you have attempted, brave men that you are. 
This whole century has been one continued strug- 
gle between the nobility and the people— between 
democracy and feudalism. The example on the 
shores of your beautifhl lake has not been in vain 
— it has awakened other nations. The politioal 
books and pamphlets that sprang from your con- 
flicts vied with the works of our Montesquieu, 
Mably, and Voltaire, to educate the national spir- 
it, both in France and the rest of Europe ; to give 



a new impetus to the people; to undermine the 
old monardiical Instituüons, and place democracy 
in the ih)nt of all governments. It was from 
Geneva that the first note of popular fiberty was 
sounded, and it will not be long before all that 
can move in France will answer it — nay, the 
whole world wül arouse itsdf to the great duty 
of delivenuice from despotic rulers. Believe me, 
your country wül assist mine In the coming con- 
test. The same country that in your last effort 
foiged your chafais, defeating the people's party 
with bayonets, and drinng its chiefs into exile, 
will ascribe her elevaUon to you. Let that be 
your revenge against the French monarchy I *' 

« France is the prindpal adversary of European 
liberty I" said Clavidre, a sharp irony distorthig 
his features. ** With her we must make a begin- 
ning, if our principles are to succeed. France, as 
she is, must be overthrown, and upon the rains 
of her ameUm rigime must arise a nobler system 
than that of the aristocrats. This great resolur 
tion, for it affects the future of Europe, the pop- 
ular party in Geneva took in 1782, when your 
Louis XVL sent his troops agahist our repubBo 
(engaged as it was in dvil war), to firee the aris- 
tocracy we had imprisoned, and reward them fiir 
their secret attachment to him. Then the scales 
dropped firom our eyes ; we were convinced that 
the French court had given orders to the govern- 
ment to suppress our democracy. The two par- 
ties in our country disagreed about the remodel- 
ling of our laws, and we soon saw that the in- 
fluence inunical to the people, forcing itself into 
our constitution, originated with the King of 
France and his minister M. de Vergennee. When 
we left the gates of Geneva behind us, on that 
flrst dark night of our exile, we took a terrible 
oath that we would cany the revolution into the 
heart of your countiy. By this oath we have be- 
come your fellow-oitixens. Count Mirabeau, fiw we 
share the same patriotic labor." * 

*'We are feUow-citizens and brothers in the 
empire of freedom, Etienne Clavi^ t " excUimed 
Mirabeau, with flashing eyes, embracmg the Ge- 
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iieYUi. ** Afl to IL de Veigemief, he wasihe only 
French stateBmaii that had a clear ooDoeption of 
the whole dtoatioii, and expressed even at thai 
time the fear that the stroggtes in Geneva would 
be bat the beginning of a subversion of existing 
governments in Europe! He therefore insisted 
on suppressing the liberal partj in your country 
by armed force, and to him I consequently ad- 
dressed my memorial in your cause. I exphüned 
to him that the task of Rranoe ought lo be that 
of succoring you, and of reconciling the parties 
in the republic ; for France, who had just shown 
hersdf the liberator of America, could not at the 
same time appear as the oppressor of Geneva I 
Such inconsistency would lower my country in 
the eyes of Eurc^. I was the first to point out 
of what importance the reception of the enled 
patriots in a colony in Ireland mig^t become. I 
painted in gorgeous colors the future of such a 
settlement, that would give still greater power to 
the commerce of England by certain manufiic- 
tures, so easily fostered in a hmd almost ftee 
from taxation. I showed that several German 
monarchs, among them the King of Prussia, 
Fk«derick IL, hod made efforts to direct to their 
countries the migration of the Geneva democrats, 
on account of thefa* genius for the arts. I also 
pointed out that such settlements hi any land 
would be reftiges for all the discontented fnm 
the different countries of Europe. But M. de 
Yergennee remained firm hi his opinions, which, 
I must own, were correct from his point of view, 
as ours were from our own. When I personally 
communicated with him, he merely said that the 
Geneva revolution was an epidemic disease which 
might invade France, and that was the idea on 
which he based his advice to the king.** * 

'* It will always remain a grievance that France 
could not see of what consequence Geneva was 
to her interests,** replied Clavidre, ** if only as a 
mart for the commerce of the south with Swita- 
eriand, Italy, and a large and important part of 
Germany. France has drawn profits of all Idnds 
from us — ^fh>m our industry, as weD as from our 
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pecuniary resources. IMd she not borrow one 
hundred milfions flrom our republic during the 
administration of Necker, by means of which she 
was able to repair a considerable hole in her 
treasury? I will not mention that Geneva is the 
only military point by which France can be 
covered from the Rhone to the Mediterranean, 
preventing an invader from crossing the river. 
Would one not suppose that commott<«ense would 
lead your country to desire Geneva to be power> 
fU, populous, and flourishing? But the policy 
of the government had no such sense ; it cannot 
comprehend now that my native knd, becoming 
powerful, not only by agriculture, but by manufac- 
tures, requires fbr its development fVee institu- 
tions. And what folly to turn us over to her 
natural rival, that she may enrich herself by our 
faidustryt Whether the intentions of Ch-eat 
Britain are sei fish or not, we owe her thanks, and 
more especially are we indebted to William Pitt, 
who, since his association with the ministry, has 
redoubled the hospitality bestowed on us. It will 
be the duty of Geneva, whatever may happen, to 
keep on good terms with England.*' 

"Be friendly with Albion, but do not trust ' 
her ! " exclaimed Hirabeau, violently. " She re- 
ceives fugitives only because at some future time 
she means to use them for her interests. Tou 
are now the whip with which she intends to pun- 
ish France — ^well, that Is all right! You must 
settle your own accounts when the latter country 
is free and in union with you. Then, as a return 
to Geneva for having given birth to our Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, we can secure such f^^edom to 
you that your republic will be the fairest star in 
European democracy. You are men of thought, 
and, if we wish to save ourselves fh>m the actual 
degradation of the epoch, we must not despite 
new conceptions of what ought to be. Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, in his 'Oontrat Social,* first 
opened to us the golden gate which leads to polit- 
ical happiness. This is also the merit at Necker : 
the second gemus from the same republic, who 
came to France to inoculate the dying monarchy 
with salutary ideas. However he may have fiiiled 

in his flnandal administration /Pam^ot, remem- 
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ber, one of his personal admirsrs), be has nefer* 
theless labored for a reformed Vnokce, He indi- 
oated his birthplaoe in the foot that he displayed 
his mTonlhe powers, and believed that he ought 
to do so, as seoretary of the treasury, and there- 
fore coined new money. Tes, GlaTidre, I also 
will bekmg to Geneva. IMd not the words * sover- 
eignty of the people,' and *the rights of man/ 
originate there t * — ^Here is a tribute» by the way, 
I Mug to my adopted country. I have oom- 
menced, you see, to write a history of Geneva." 
Mirabeau took a manuscript from his desk, and 
handed it to his friend, who glanced at it ia sur- 
prise. 

Just then an extraordinary noise was heard on 
the stairs, and the count, whose sense of hearing 
was very acute, thought he recognised Henrlette's 
Toice, as if uttering groans and painful ejacula- 
tions. He rushed to the door, which was opened 
as he approached by Hardy, the secretary, upon 
whom Henriette was leaning. Mirabeau caught 
her in I^s arms, carrying her to the sofa, with 
expressions of sorrow. 8be was half unoonsdous, 
but, on noticing his presence, she opened her eyes, 
and a slight color suflhsed her countenance, which 
before was pale as death. She smiled, and told 
him that be must not be uneasy on her aooount. 
She was, however, still too weak to relate what 
had happened to her. 

All Mirabeau could learn from Hardy was, that 
having bushiees to attend to in another part of 
the city, and passing through the street in which 
Christ's Hospital is dtuated, he saw a crowd 
gathered before it, and among them Madame de 
Nehra, who was Just fainting and foiling on the 
pavement Assisted by some persons near he 
took her to a carriage, fortunately standing in the 
neighborhood. On the way home she became 
' unconscious, and recovered as he was taking her 
up the staircase, complaining of headache. 

Ifirabeau iromediatdy made an examination to 
see whether in falling she had hurt hersell Civ 



• Soalavle, '*M6moire8 hiitoriqnei et poUtlqnes,'' 
VOL v., pp. M0-98S. In the letters of the G«neva dem- 
ocrats, JOnroveray and D'TvemoiB (about 1188)« is Ant 
elled the expression "^ lea droits dee hommes." 



Ti^re, propodng to go for a physician, departed. 
But Henriette declared that she had received no 
hgury, and liad entirely recruited her strefngth. 

*' And what happened to you, my only love?*' 
asked Mirabeau, kneeling before the sofo, and 
kissing Henriette*s hands with passionate anxiety. 

**I had executed my commisadon at Sir Gilbert 
Elliot's sucoessfolly," Houiette related. <<He 
gave me the hundred guhieas without hesitation, 
sending them to you with his compliments. It is 
true, he again permitted himself to express over- 
whelming words of friendship, which almost 
caused me to return the money to him, if I had 
not remembered the purpose for which It was 
destfaied. I put the purse he gave me into my 
bosom. The same good fortune that had guided 
my steps to Bh Gilbert's accompanied me on my 
return, untQ I arrived in the vicinity of Christ's 
Hospital, where I found myself in the centre of a 
crowd before I was aware of it, on aooount of the 
dense fog. Hie countenances of those I noticed 
were any thing but agreeable, and thdr exclama- 
tions revealed fearful news. They spoke of a 
woman who had fallen in the street with symp- 
toms of the plagua She was carried into the 
hospital, and the peopled assembled, loudly and 
violently demandhig that measures should be 
taken for the safety of the community. Some 
said that the building ought to be surrounded by 
troops ; others that the hall into which the pa- 
tient had been carried should be walled up. 
Quite unexpectedly the report became current 
that three similar cases had occurred in another 
district of London, and that it was an incontro- 
vertible fact that the plague was again in the 
dty.* A unlTcrsal lamentation arose from the 
people, who shouted and swore terribly. I have 
never witnessed any thing so shocking. Over- 
come by an indescribable emotion of fear, the 
crowd seemed to me like spectres in the thick 
mist I lost my sel^possession and fell. As 
Hardy raised me, I heard the exclamation : 
* Another victfan t She has the plague I ' Seated 

* From the nnpnbllBhed correspondence of Mirabeau 
with Madame de Neh».— Vide Montlgny, "M^olres 
de Mirabeau,** vol. iv., p. 151. ^ t 
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in the curiage, I had safldeot presenoe of mind 
to hand the pone to the aeeietarj; bat I atOl 
ftnciedlheardtheoryTeeoinidingafkerme: 'Do 
not kt her escape, she has the plague!"* 

Henriette was to exbanated bj the recital 
of the dangers she had undergone, that her 
head fell back on the soAl Mirabean reqoeeted 
Hardy to bring restoratiTes, and at the same time 
delirer the pone which Hadame de Nehra had 
intruBted to him. The secretary executed his 
oommisflion, but, in reference to the money, he 
declared laeonically that he knew nothing about 
it, as Hadame de Nehra had giren him none. 
Hirabeau was startled, not knowing exactly what 
to think of the whole aflUr. But Henriette 
sprang up hastily, anger restoring her strength, 
and exclaimed: '*Whatt Ton deny that I coor 
fided a purse to your care t Mlrabeao, I often 
defended that gentleman when you entertained 
suspicions of his honesty. Now I must accuse 
him, if he continues to deny having received a 
hundred guineas from me^** 

Hardy burst into scomfhl Uugfater, turning 
from Hirabeau to Madame de Nehra with pro- 
Toking insolence expressed in every feature of 
his defiant &oe. 

««Wretch r> cried Hirabeau, with his temper 
aroused, and seisbg him by the throat, "you 
dare, in the presence of snch testimony, to con- 
tinue in your denial even for one instant, and be- 
have so insolently t Kneel in the dust, you 
scoundrel, and make your wailing confession. 
Just as a condemned spfarit would make his in 
presence of an angel. Acknowledge what you 
have done with the money, if you are unable to 
return it! Such a sum is no trifle with us at 
present, and we cannot afbrd to play hide^md- 
seek with if 

«'I reiterate,** replied H. Hardy, in the most 
offensive manner, and without losfakg his self-con- 
trol, «* that the countess did not even give me one 
hundred sous, much less the sum you name. Bc- 
ttdes, I do not see how so much money could be- 
long to any of the Ikmily of Oount Mimbeau. 
You demand a hundred guhieas from me, and 
yet you owe me my salary for the current year. 



Why, rir, even the coat you wear is mine. I lent 
it you from my wardrobe, because yours was torn 
and ihded, and you had no means to have new 
clothes made. Have you ever paid me for it? 
Tou are my debtor, count, and you accuse me of 
theft t— -yon who do not really possess a decent 
coat to your back ! ** 

Hirabeau was fbr a moment perplexed. His 
cheeks bonied red with shame, and his Bps quiv- 
ered. He convulsively seised the coat, of which 
Hardy had so inconsiderately spoken, and seemed 
very much disposed to tear it to pieces. "I wiD 
deliver you over to the oourts of justice,'* he sidd, 
in a loud voice. ** Here in England they have no 
great consideration for rogues of your description, 
and you deserve the rope. If I find the money 
upon your person, I will content myself in dis- 
missing you ignominiously from my service. If 
you have disposed of it, I will deliver yon to the 
constable, for whom I will immediately send.*' 

As Hardy stOl denied any knowledge of the 
stolen property, voluntarily turning his pockets 
inside out, Hirabeau rang the bell, and ordered 
the servant to bring a policeman. He soon ar- 
ranged matters, as It was sufficient for Count 
Hirabeau simply to charge a person hi his ser- 
vice with theft, to have the accused at once ar- 
rested, t 

After the secretary was led away, Ifirabeau 
turned to Hadame de Nehra with renewed and 
tender anxiety. The excitement which the last 
ooourrenoe had caused did not improve her con- 
dition, and she appeared to be suflbring. The 
physician whom Ohvike had sent now entered. 
He soon announced that there was no danger, 
and that rest and a little nursing would soon re- 
store her. Henriette was, however, obHged to 
retire. Her only grief was, that the means ob- 
tained for her voyage to Paris were lost almost 
as soon as obtained. But Hirabeau went to his . 
desk with a triumphant air and brought her the 
pocket4>ook containing the bank-note he bad re- 
ceived from Olavi^re. He handed it to her, and 
with surprise she listened to the story of its pos- 



" Now I am content, Hirabeau,'* she said, look- 
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ing joyfully at him« ''BeUere mei I am already 
quite well, and I ihall be able to depart to^nor^ 
row, to prepare a home for yon in Paria, and free 
yon from yonr feUers I '' 

** To-day yon ronat rest and aleep^" aaid Mira- 
beau, kissing ber. ^ Ton are, my dear ehild, as 
charmmg as courageous. Tour beanty would 
raifle you to the highest rank in society, if you 
did not prefer to remain at my side, blessing me 
with your love, and aiding me in the strdg^es 
of my life 1 There must necessarily be i Supreme 
Intelligence and a Supreme Good, say what we 
may, and that will reward you, and all like you, 
for benevolence and self-deniaL In the depth of 
your soul^s secrecy) do yon not thmk so, Henri- 
ette f And now, good-night I ** 



COIAPTER X. 

TEE 1BCADB8 OF THB PALAIS-BOTAL. 

Cm her arrival in Paris, Henriette scarcely gave 
herself time to have her trunks taken to an h4id 
garni and hire a small room. Thinking only of 
Mirabeau and his affidra, she changed her travel- 
ling-dress in great haste, and, not permitting heiv 
self to take either rest or refreshment, she was 
again in the street on her way to the residence 
of Chamfort, to demand the assistance of ibis 
tried friend, according to ]firabeau*s arrangement 
With swift feet she reached the H^tel Yaudieuil, 
in the Rue de Bourbon. ^ Feeling herself sus- 
tained by her resolution and courage, she needed 
no protection, beyond her own probity, to attempt 
any thing m the performance of what she consid- 
ered her duty. 

At the palace of the Marquis de YaudreuO, 
Henriette experienced the first disappointment 
since the commencement of her mission, in which 
every thing hitherto had succeeded to her wishes. 
The porter standing at the door rudely reptHsed 
her inquiry, tellhig her that the house now be- 
longed to another family, to whom the marquis 
had sold it, and that M. Chamlbrt occupied a 



small dweDfaig m the Arcades of the Falais-RoyaL 
She repressed the momentary sigh forced from her 
by fatigue, and, making a cheerfol effort, con- 
tinued her walk, soon reaching the quarter where 
she bad been told she would find the domicile of 
Chamfort These galleries had lately been buUt 
by the Duke de Ghartres, around the gardens of 
his palace. They arose from his avarice^ and 
were rented not only for dwellings, stores, and 
literary cabmets, but for haus of questionable 
amusement, such as gambling-rooms, drinking- 
shops, and dens of all hilquity. 

The bouses opposite to the Palais-Royal for- 
meriy possessed greater value on account of the 
unobstructed view of the gardens, and the ready 
entrance by those living in the a^'acent dwellings. 
The property had therefore considerably depre> 
dated, and the proprietors questioned by^w the 
right of the duke to build the Arcades. All 
France was interested in a process which so deep- 
ened the well-founded indignation against the 
prince, that public utterance was given to it; but 
the decisions of the courts were in his favor. 
And yet in these new buildings all the vice of 
Paris was nurtured and developed without fear of 
interference, that being the principal object in 
their construction — an idea suggested by the mer- 
cenary disposition of the prince. 

Madame de Nehra walked up and down these 
crowded arcades, making numberless inquiries 
before she found him whom she sought At last 
she received the desired information in a reading- 
room in which Chamfort was known. Her heart 
beat violentiy as she ascended the stdrcaae lead- 
ing to the entresol looking upon the Rue lUche- 
Ueu, faa which she was told he lived. Her anxiety 
arose fh>m' a certun reluctance she always felt on 
meeting one of Ifirabeau's-finends, and which time 
had not been able to remove; Free and unem- 
barrassed as she generally felt herself in the in 
nocence of her heart, at such moments she was 
deeply conscious of the only false step of her 
life; afterward, finding ht^rself treated with sin- 
cere esteem, she regained her sense of security 
and ease., Then could she speak of her relation 

with Mirabean in bnming woods, and «ive ez- 
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preflsion to her enUrasiaBm for the olject of her 
love. 

Timidly she knocked. Chamfort himself opened 
the door, and her eye fell on his mild, quiet coun- 
tenance. His nfelancholy features brightened, 
and he expressed the most undoubted friendli- 
ness. He conducted her to an easj-chair oppo- 
site him, and seemed so surprised and uncertain 
that he looked at her silently for some time, al- 
though in such a manner as to awaken her confi- 
dence. 

Henriette immediately pereeiTed, with feminine 
penetration, that Chamfort seemed to be doubtftil 
as to the continuation of her union with Mira- 
bean, and therefore questioned her in a yery re- 
serred manner. This almost inclined her to 
burst into laughter, but she was restrained by 
the thought of the grave purpose for which she 
was in Paris. Hastening to inform him of the 
real object of her nUssion, and explaming what 
was necessary in order to procure an honorable 
and safe return of Mirabeau to his native coun- 
try, she fluently described her plan, the first step 
being the delivery of the memorial Mirabeau had 
written in reference to his life and situation ; this 
she must give personally into the hands of the 
minister of the royal house. Baron de Breteuil. 
She then added, that she was commissioned to de- 
mand the asristance of Cbftmfort*s tried friend- 
ship in obtaining an audience of the minister, in 
which the dose connection existing between the 
former and the Marquis de Taudreuil would be 
of material importance. 

a 

Chamfort, after a moment's sQence, replied: 
^ Of course I shall procure an interview for you 
with the baron, and, if it suits you, we shall go 
to-morrow mommg to Yersailles for that purpose. 
But my good Dc Taudreuil will be of little ser- 
vice to us on account of many considerations. 
My noble friend is himself in disgrace. The repre- 
sentation at his palace of the ' Wedding of Figa- 
ro * made him enemies at court, and he has been 
blamed as being the cause of the public perform- 
ance of this wretched comedy, having declared 
it purified from the poison which it still retained. 
He did not obtain the position as governor of the 



DanpluD, which he eageriy sought, and he is al- 
most in despair, although there is no necessity 
for him to trouble himself about such trifles. Be 
sold his mansion in the Rue de Bourbon, because 
lus magnificent halls daüy reminded him of that 
fittal evening, and this also was the cause of the 
change of my residence. The marquis bad pur- 
ehased a more splendid dwelling, offering me, in 
the most obliging manner, a home In it ; but I 
sdsed the opportunity to become independent 
again, explaining to him that this separation was 
necessary for the better prolongation of our 
friendship. Thus we parted, but are still the 
best of friends.«^ That is why you find me in 
the Arcades of the Palais-Royal, where I have 
located my philosophic hermitage, for I hope 
good purposes.'' 

At these words Henriette, for the first time, 
glanced around the room, observing that Cham- 
fort had accurately described it. The arrange- 
ments in this apartment and an adjoining cabinet 
were very simple ; nothing was contained in them 
but what was absohitely necessary. Before a 
smaD decayed lounge stood a diminutive table, 
serving both as desk and bookcase. Notwith- 
standing the twiUgfat m the room, occasioned by 
the curtams being drawn over the low windows, 
Henriette thought she percdved a completely ex- 
hausted inkstand, causmg her to smüe, as she 
thought of Mirabean*s frequent lamentations at 
the fewness of Chamfort's letters, and that one 
of the most distinguished minds found so little 
pleasure in work. On the other hand, small 
scattered leaves lay about on the table, covered 
with writing in lead-pencil, on which Chamfort 
wrote his celebrated ideas and reflection«, often 
expressmg great truths with wonderful brevity 
and poignancy. While this dwelling was quite 
retired, and reaOy appeared like a hermitage, tlM^ 
peace of its studious inhabitant must have been> 
disturbed by the tumult of the world about him, 
the hum of voioes, the rattling of dominoes and' 
billiard-balls, the ringing of the money in the 
gambling-houses, and the cries of those who pro- 

* **Kot!ce Bur la Tie de Gbun^** ((Bbvres d» 
Chamfort, vol. L, cb. xU^^^^d by GOOglC 
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claimed ^e cariodtlas and arnDsements io be 
found in the neighboring haOs. 

«* Yes,** 0aid Chamfort, «< ](b it not strange, that 
acddent has led me into ^e yery dragon's den of 
Paris r Yet I feel comfortable here, and the 
loader this clamor is, tbe better can I indulge my 
thoughts as to the fhture of France. Often, as I 
stand at my window, I hear many a word that 
affects me, proving how strong ^e public politi- 
cal feeling is in this dty. I oreriiear long and 
excited conversations in the caf& underneath my 
apartments, and I fancy that many people come 
here regularly at an appointed lime to exchange 
ophiions about the court and ministers. I hear 
many a true word from my phuosopMc watch- 
tower, and I know that tbe time is not for distant 
when my friends and I, who are almost suffocating 
from the weight of our reflections, may descend 
into the streetB as practical men, and preach 
liberty from every lamp-poet 1 And all this we 
should credit to this blessed Duke de Ghartres, 
who by his speculaüon has concentrated all the 
fermenting iniquity of this dty, and thereby given 
us an insight of our real condition. It is said to 
be the chief object of the prince 1o make these 
buildings notorious as the focus of all that is in- 
famous in the capital, and to open an extensive 
market for it* There is a secret and almost 
fabulous rdgn of orgies in his palace, in which 
he is both lord and servant ; and, in addition, he 
desires to found a public rendesvous of vice of 
every description. Another report about this 
prince, who regards money as the highest good, 
is, that he levies a certain amount of special 
taxes on all occupyfaig his buildings." 

Ohamfort was continuing to explain the char- 
acter of the neighborhood, and to indulge in his 
accustomed satire, when he observed Madame de 
Nefara leaning her head back with every sign of 
complete exhaustion, her brow and cheeks so pale 
as to suggest a fainting-fit He quickly ap- 
proached to assist her, but she reopened her eyes,- 
smiling languidly. After drawing back the cur^ 
tains and opening the windows, he returned, re- 

* Sonlavie, ««Ittmdres historiqnea et poUttqnes," 
vol. iL, p. 100. 



gardhig her long in order to discover the cause 
and remedy of her indisposition. *<Poor child,** 
he then said, fai a voice of great sympathy, " I 
comprehend why you an so weak. You may 
consider what I am about to say ridiculous, but 
it is necessary— I foncy you have eaten littie or 
nothfaig during the past twenty-four hours. Am 
I right in my conjecture ? ** 

Henriette nodded, and a blush colored for a 
moment her pale cheeks. 

^* Yes, that is what ails you,** continued Cham- 
fort ^ I know you are one of those noble char- 
acters who could starve while occupied for the 
benefit of others, and take no rest until their 
loving efforts succeed. But the phydcal organi- 
sation does not always support this heroism. 
Food and drink are necessary. Wherefore do I 
live In the Arcades of the Palais-Royal but to 
offer my services to you f Let me arrange mat- 
ters for your benefit I have a machinery here 
such as can scarcely be hna^ed in a fairy-tale. 
Two pulls at this bell-wire, which reaches to the 
kitchen attached to the caf6 bdow, and tbe story 
of BoIand*s table^oth is satisfoctorily fulfilled. 
An active waiter hurries up, prepares the table, 
and my littie dinner is eaten quickly and content- 
edly. On this day the graces will be present, if 
Madame de Nehra accepts my invitation, and for 
such a festival more worthy preparations must 
be made. Allow me, therefore, to absent myself 
for a few minutes.** 

Henriette urgentiy entreated him not to take 
any trouble on her account, adding that she felt 
much better, and would return to her hotel to 
take dinner. Bat Chamfort would not listen to 
her objections, leaving the room and soon return- 
ing, accompanied by a waiter, who began his 
preparations in the middle of the apartment, 
while Chamfort took a rosebush blooming at his 
window, and placed it in the centre of the table, 
that it might not be entirely wanting in ornament 
He cut off one of the freshest of the flqwers, 
placing it near the cover intended for Madame de 
Nehra, and leading her to a chidr with his usual 
pditenees. 

« You ought to have a bruRSb i^Jaurel placed 
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there for you,*' he seid, when sested opposite her. 
^ Too deserre it, for magnanhnity ig of greater 
▼•Ine than geniiu. Yon have croaeed the ooeu& 
alone, in yonr youth and beauty, to work for your 
friend hi this yile and adfish dty ; and does not a 
brave love merit the crown of honor f But lan- 
relfl never would flonriah in my household, and I 
have not a ringle leaf to offer you. Those I 
gabled as a poet are withered; they eoold not 
thrive together with politioal wormwood." 

The dinner was served, and the philosopher 
played the boet very creditably, encouraging his 
guest and waiting on her so gracefully that Ma- 
dame de Nehra felt perfectly secure and oomfort- 
able. Her natural cheerfulness soon returned, 
and the true friendly feeling existing fVom the 
moment Mirabeau introduced them to each other, 
found expression In hearty and confiding words. 
The kindliness of Chamfort's manner, notwith- 
standing his satirical expressions, enchanted those 
who associated with him. In the present instance 
it was the more remarkable, as he felt it a duty 
to treat one in her lonely mtuation wi^ more re- 
spect than he was in the habit of paying to roost 
ladies. He was especially pleased to notice his 
success in encouraging Madame de Nehra to re- 
cruit her strength. A glass of wine was drunk 
in honor of the absent friend who was sad and 
solitary in London-— a toast Ohamfort proposed 
with great enthusiasm, and to which Henriette 
could not refuse to respond. 

** But we must not forget what we owe to Mira- 
beau,** said Henriette, looking gravely at Cham- 
fort ** The affldrs concerning which he has sent 
me here, of course permit of no delay ; but as it 
would be of no use to go to YersaiUes to-day, I 
am satisfied to leave it until to-morrow. What 
means are we to employ ? What success can we 
expect ? You see I am urgent" 

**I have not ceased for a moment reflectmg 
about it,*' repUed Chamfort "But I think it is 
of more .importance for Madame de Nehra to 
occupy herself quietly with these eMMtes aux 
fine» herbei^ and await the results of my mental 
review of all my friends and patrons at court 
One of them wiU undoubtedly do us the finTor of 



speaking a good word to the Mmister BretenU, 
and procure us an andienee ; bat I oonfess that 
precisely the right person has not yet oocured to 
me. Although, by a curious concatenation of 
events, I have had reUtionship with these people, 
and a real friendship with some of them, it was 
my mishap somehow to have disagreements, and 
a subsequent estrangement It is true» I have 
often enjoyed the charm of thdr society, yet I 
could never forget that they are the people who 
have caused all the political and social trouble in 
France, and will finally effect their own ruin. It 
is well, for by thor unspeakable follies aod ex- 
travagance despotism will be overthrown. I 
carried my finnkness so fiur as to give them ad- 
vice, which, of course, they did not follow ; but 
since I lately prophesied th^ approaching de- 
strudjon, which I was ingenuous enough to do, 
their confidence has ceased, and the utmost I 
could obtain ttom them was, that they would not 
hate me. This is also the history of my other- 
wise pleasant residence in the H6tel Yaudreuil.** 

*' AUs,** excUimed Henriette, sighing, ** where 
then are the hopes we i^aoed in you ? Mhabeau 
reckoned on your infiuence at court, who, as he 
always said, were so blinded as never to observe 
that yeu only considered them as a study of all 
that is corrupt** 

"Those aristocrats are too well educated to 
betray any feeling,** replied Chamfbrt, laughing. 
" They are capable of dancing a minuet with their 
enemy, and without once missing a step. They 
play and trifle with thttr opponent as long as 
posdble, to persuade him and themselves that he 
really does belong to th^ party, and may be 
worthy of bearing their train. In this way the 
fiishionable world amused itself a long time with 
that dangerous book of Helvetius * On the Mind ; * 
it Uy on the toilet-table of the high-bom ladies, 
and no one wished to see the serpent, lying be- 
neath the flowers. Who, besides, were the col- 
porteurs of Voltaire's blasphemous and at the 
same time democratic witticisms ? Were not the 
great men of Europe— even kings and princes— 
the first to glorify him ? The death of Diderot, 
last year, was bewailed most in the fiuhionable 
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Bodety of Paris, and his foneral celebrated with 
sincere mourning.* The last time I saw him was 
at the H6tel Vaudreoil as a spectator of the * Wed- 
ding of Plgaro,^ on that memorable evening when 
Madame de Nebra was carried off by Count Hira- 
bean, during the representation of the comedy. 
Oh, the mansion of a marquis is useful in many 
respects in these days I By means of the aristo- 
crats we are fast drifting into the epoch of lib- 
erty. Without tbem it would be but a popular 
dream. The nobility aided in destroying the peo- 
ple to set up a throne, and now, as the real advo- 
eoH diaboli of society, they urge the people to 
overturn that throne.'* 

The dinner was over, and Cbamfort lost him- 
self in his own thou^ts, as he often cUid. Sud- 
denly he sprang up, ezdahning with a laugh: 
*' Am I not a fool f 1 quite forgot that two days 
ago I was nominated as a kind of reader or sec- 
retary to the Princess Elizabeth I This interest- 
ing young lady has taken a great &ncy to my 
attempts at poetry, and has promoted me to this 
honorable position in her household, although I 
hope I shall seldom be called on to do much. 
She has ordered me, howerer, to write a com- 
mentary on La Fontaine's fables, and I have 
commenced this work.f I will go and read my 
introduction to her, which I hare attempted to 
write yery carefully. She is in the dty to-day, at 
the house which the king, her brother, lately 
bought for her in the Avenue de Paris, and in 
which she is to reside until her twenty-fifth year, 
that is, for five years : but who knows whether 
any house in Paris will then occupy the spot it 
does now t However, I will beg of her a favorable 
word for Mirabeau. The Imig is very fond of her, 
and she may perhaps have the proscription with- 
drawn that hangs over the head of our fnend. 
The first chamberlion of the princess is also 
brother-hi-law to the minister. Baron de Breteuil, 



• Diderot died on the 8lBt of July, 1781 
t Ghamibrt*fl commentaiy on La Fontaine, one of 
Us most brilUtnt and delicate works, was in tbe libraty 
of the Princess Eliatbeth, bound in mannacript, but was 
lost in the revolationary storms that overtook her. It 
can hardly be doubted that it is still somewhere in ex- 
istence.— Vide "Biogmphie universelle,** by Gham- 
ft>rt. 



and I will ask him for a few lines, by means of 
which you will gain an immediate interview at 
Versailles to-morrow. That will do, and I hope 
for the best" 

Henriette pressed his hand in the most earnest 
manner, and her eyes beamed with gratitude. 
They made arrangements for the next day, when 
Cbamfort was to accompany her to Yersaillea. 
She left for ber hotel, while he hastened to be 
announced at Madame Elizabeth's palace. 



CHAPTER XL 

TBI QÜEBN'8 diamonds. 

Chamvobt came for Madame de Nehra at the 
appointed time on the following morning, entering 
with her the post-chaisd running from Paris to 
Versailles. He was in good-humor, and expected 
that they would be successftd, m consequence of 
the promise he had received from tbe Princess 
Elizabeth, as well as the recommendatory note 
for Madame de Nehra addressed to the minister 
of the royal house, M. de BreteuiL The four 
leagues were soon passed over, and the travellers, 
after leaving the carriage, stood together on the 
Place d' Armes, that extended before the castie 
of the kings of France. Henriette was seized 
with trembling fear, and begged Chamfort, whose 
arm she had taken, to delay a few moments, be- 
fore tbey approached the principal gate. 

" A person is apt to lose his breath, when he 
beholds before him this enormous structure!'* 
said Cbamfort " It is the eighth wonder of the 
world; it is said to be the admiration of all who 
see it, and is considered the largest and most im- 
poong palace in existence. Even the Asiatic dee- 
pots could never boast of such magnificence, and 
our Louis XIY., who made this edifice what it is, 
has here, as in every thing else, shown himself 
the maste^architect of a despotic era. His suc- 
cessors have in these apartments done honor as 
well as they could to his principles. The present 
proprietor is 8omewha^.^^§^@5)^g^ and 
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that is a bad rign, for bUtory teaches that the 
sioe of a lineage are oBnally Tinted upon the com^ 
parati?e1y innooent Looking at Yeraaittee from 
this Btand-point it makes the impression of an 
immense theatre. The manner in which the 
ground rises, and^ the grandeur of the buildings 
with their oourUyards, give just 8U4^ a perspeo- 
tive. And in &ct every thing dear to nations has 
been Uumed into comedy in this place. Now, my 
dear friend, let us proceed boldly, entering into 
the midst of this pomp with a sense of our own 
self-respect ; do not permit mere outward splen- 
dor to disturb the probity and tnnquilUty of our 
own hearts." 

Ghamfort again offered his arm to his compan- 
ion, and, passmg inside the gut railing that 
bounds the outer circle of the castle, entered the 
first crescent-dhaped court-yard, rising like a gla- 
ds toward the edifice. Here they beheld the 
four large pavilions in which the ministers and 
secretaries generally resided. The Swiss senti- 
nels m this covrt pointed out to Ohamfort the 
abode of the minister of the royal house ; but the 
Baron de Breteuil was not at home, having been 
called to the cabinet of the king. They were 
advised to go to the gallery of the castle, and 
there address the minister, as was often done, on 
his return from the royal presence. Passing into 
the palace, they believed that some remarkable 
event must have occurred to expUdn the commo- 
tion they were witnessing. The servants and offi- 
cials stood in groups in the corridors and ante- 
chambers, anxiously whispering, and fit>m time 
to time uttering loud ^acolations. 

At their entrance into the large court-yard, 
Henriette and her companion had noticed an 
equipage, which Chamfort at once recognized as 
belonging to his eminence Piince-Gardinal de 
Rohan. The philosopher and poet had a peculiar 
facility for reaching the meaning of aflkirs about 
him, and he was soon able to inform his friend 
that the cardinal had arrived half an hour ago in 
the king's cabinet, having been sent for by his 
migesty. 

« Sometldng strange is occurring in the royal 
abode, believe me," he said, oonücally looking up 



as if he expected to make some discovery. ^ Any 
one accustomed to the air of Versailles, must be 
competent to ascertain in the courts of the palace 
whether there is any thing unusual in the tem- 
perature—whether any strange ingredient has en- 
tered among the elements of the atmosphere. I 
fancy, at least, that it is posdble for me to attain 
this &culty, although the honor of my acquaint- 
ance with the court has always been through 
others, and therefore my olfactory organs are by 
no means suffldently cultivated to make such 
nice discriminations. But to^lay I am certain 
that something is wrong — some frdlnre, may be, 
of royal favor ; or perhaps some finandal embar- 
rassment preceding the bankruptcy of the state. 
The Baron de Breteuil and the Prince-Cardinal de 
Rohan, as all Paris knows, are sworn enemies, 
and if these two have an audience together in the 
cabinet of the king, the question must be about 
an extronely involved business, and I expect 
something amusing." 

** Hay not this be unfavorable to us?" asked 
Henriette, anxiously, as they proceeded through 
the gorgeous range of anterooms, unobstructed 
by the lackeys, whose attention iras engaged. At 
last they reached the Hall of War, on the walls 
of which France and Bellona were painted, and 
where hung trophies and military decorations of 
all kinds, as well as representations of some <^ 
the heroic actions during the reign of Louis XIY . ; 
through this th^ gidned the large gallery, open- 
ing before them in its surprishig beauty. 

" It will depend on the state of af&drs in the 
palace of Versailles," replied Chamfort, standing 
at the entrance of the gallery, and glancing along 
it with his criticising eye. *^ From all I can hear, 
the minister, M. de Breteuil, is more intent than 
ever in ruining Cardinal de Rohan, or at least 
preparing for him a discomfiture endangering his 
life, ^ce yesterday Paris has been fuU of the 
strangest reports, that I had forgotten, until I saw 
the equipage of Prince de Rohan. If the latter 
cannot prove his innooence hi this bad business 
ascribed to him, Breteuil will be beside himself 
with Joy, and while in that humor he will grant 

all we ask. At court, to gun your object, you 
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most always regard the laoky oolor that happens 
to be fiuhionable for the day/* 

Henriette and her ftiend continued their walk 
through the gallery, oontainmg seventeen enor- 
mona windows, and as many arcades with thdr 
stupendous mirrors. Their position was so inge- 
niously contrived that they had a magical effect 
in reflecting^ the park behind the palace, which 
couhl be seen in its whole extent fhm this apart- 
ment, thus affording a diarming eoup^PenL 

" We shall have to wait here for some time," 
said Ghamfort ** Let us rest by the two antique 
statues standmg in this niche, one of which is a 
Germaoions, tiie other a Yenus. We hare a 
complete view of all that may occur in tiie gal- 
lery ; for on that side are the state-rooms and cab- 
inet of the king, and on this the apartments of 
the queen. We can miss notiiing, and in the 
mean time we can adsalre the pamtings of Le 
Brun, in which he has represented a part of the 
history of the great Louis XIY. But are we In 
a condition of mind to ei\joy all this magnifi- 
cence ? As far as the eye reaches you see nothing 
but trophies and goddesses ofwar, among them a 
few satyrs, and every possible interstice crowded 
with crowns, suns, UUes, and insignias of various 
lunds. Even in the velvet tapestry the triumphs 
of the earlier campaigns of the great king are 
inwoven. It was wise to write history in this 
way, but the display is greater than the facts— a 
pompous egotism has obscured the simple truth. 
The ^rSM e*«r mo»* was only a boast after all 
And how do you feel aifected at all this, m^ mus- 
ing Madame de Nehra ? " 

'* Nothing here inspires me with confidence, es- 
pecially in reference to our cause," replied Hen- 
riette, glancing sadly at the splendor around her. 
I do not compr^end how we can arouse sym- 
pathy for such a man as Mirabeau in such a 
place." 

'< Sympathy?" reptied Ohamfort, hughing al- 
most too loud. ** Bea&y, Henriette, you are the 
first noble mind tliat ever sighed for such a senti- 
ment in the gallery of Yersaines. Li the r^on 
where we are now, all calculate on accident, and 
must know how to turn it to account K that 



were not the case, I would not have ventured to 
come here in the interest of our Mend. He has 
again ^ven umbrage of a very hateful kind, as 
the Princess Elizabetii gave me plahily to under- 
stand, when I saw her yesterday at her paUoe. 
The ministry suspect him of trying to operate hi 
Bngland aganist France, and accuse him of behig 
in the secret pay of Great Britain, as well as in 
ooliuBion with the revolutionary Geneva refugees 
now in London. Our diplomatfo spies have fer- 
reted out all tlüs and sent in thehr reports. Yet 
he has friends at this court, and Madame Eliza- 
beth is one of them. She expressed to me the 
veryjudidous thought that talents like those of 
Count Mirabeau ought to be gained over to the 
interest of France. That is the reason we came 
here, although we must acknowledge that we are 
at present merely waiting for an uncertain oppor- 
tunity. If we fail hi an interview with the min- 
ister, we return without accomplishing our pur- 
pose, notwithstanding the favor and wise sugges- 
tions of Madame Elizabeth. It i» 4^te a revolu- 
tionary idea of this littie princess to attach any < 
man of genius to the interests of this country. 
France, as it is at present, requires no talents and 
never will, until completely overturned. A man 
of genius can now do«o other serriee to his native 
land than to aid her in occupying a new position, 
and I'coni^der it one of the most wonderfhl signs 
of the times that such a thought should occur to 
a princess of France." 

Madame de Nehra looked at him uneasy, for 
the sound of his imprudent words was passing 
along the polished marble walls to the doors of 
the king's apartments. He also ^ecame aware 
that Henriette's gestures for him to cease talk- 
ing were timely, for several officers of the body- 
guard stood at the extreme end of the gallery, 
apparently for a certain purpose, among whom he 
recognized the captain of the guard, Duke de 
YiUeroi, whom Ohamfort had often met at the 
house of the Marquis de Yaudreull, and who al- 
ways seemed to take spedal pleasure in conver- 
sing with the poet. 

The duke scarcely saw Ohamfort when he hast- 
ened toward him with all his accustomed polite- 
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UMS, greeting liim and asking if he ooakL be of 
flenrioe to him. "In trath," added the young 
dnke» iDiulmg, and gallantly bowfaig to Madame 
de Nefara, ** yoa owe it to the enviable csrenm- 
Btanee of being in the conpeny of to beaatiM a 
lady, that I did not immediately command yon to 
leave this gallery. I have been eent here by the 
Banm de Bretenfl with strict orders to dear this 
part of the palace of Tidtors. Ton arrive at 
Versailles when vei^ strange thbigs we happei^ 
ing, M. de Ghomfbrt.'' 

*< I am not coiious,*' replied Obamfort, qnietiy. 
**It is dangerous for us of the lower classes to 
know the secrets of the greet We only desire 
to haye an andience with M. de Bretenil, in an 
aflUr oonoeming this lady, Madame de ifehra; 
and if the Dnke de YUlecd, with his usual amia- 
bility, inll assist us in our object, he would render 
ns greatiy obliged to him.'* 

" Whea you can see the minister it is impossi- 
ble to say at this moment," answered the young 
captahi of the guard, mysteriously. "But I beg 
you and Madame de Nehra to step Into this hall, 
parallei with the king's large llpartments. As 
soon as practicable, I will infonAf . de BreteuH 
of your presence. You cannot remain in the 
gallery, for my comrades hav« receiyed the same 
orders as myseU^ and we' must obey. It is only 
owing to the consternation of the att^dants of 
the palace that you were permitted to enter the 
phM», which is to4ay forbidden to Ae public" 

Giiamfort gave his arm to Madame de Nehra, 
to conduct her to the apartment pointed out to 
them. He rem^ed standing at the door to con- 
verse with the Duke de Yilleroi. 

"Tell me, duke," said Cfaamlbrt, "in what 
quality is the cardinal at present in the cabmet 
oftheUng?'* 

« ** Without doubt as grand-afanoner of his ma- 
jesty," observed the duke, evasively. "He ar- 
rived about an hour ago, to attend to his official 
iünctioo»— at least that is the general opinion. 
A half hour after, M. de Breteuil sent a special 
order to my comrade Count d'Agout, several 
other officers, and myself; to repair to ibis gallery 
and await further commands. The cardinal seems 



to have been arrested in the kmg's cabmet, and 
the queen has left her apartments also for those 
of his nujesty." 

" Ah," replied Chamfort, " the queen's presence 
is doubtless very necessary in the aflair, for the 
question is certahily about diamonds. Marie An- 
toinette is very fond of them, but Utterly has 
had much trouble on their account" 

"What, you know something about the mat- 
ter?" eiclaimed the captam of the guard, in the 
greatest astonishment; and added, in an under- 
tone: " All sorts of reports are whispered about 
in Yersailles, in reference to some diamond orna- 
ments with which the queen is assodated, and 
about which thei Cardinal de Rohan is aM to 
have acted very equivocally. The king was never 
known to be soexdted and angry before as he is 
to<lay." 

"This secret, then, only now comes to light at 
Yersailles," said Chamfort, with a gloomy smile. 
" I have no doubt that you know all the rumors 
in Paris. They do no^ spare the queen, and 
therefore I refram from remarking about them in 
this place." 

"It seems you Paridans are better informed 
than we who dwdl at the fountain-head of 
events," said the captain of the guard, fbdng his 
eyes keenly on Chamfort 

" You are ptecisdy in the condition of many 
persons in the immediate viobity of a water- 
fall They really hear little of it, and it is only 
on removing some distance that they percdve any 
noise at all. At Paris we have the sharpest and 
surest ear for all that occurs at Yersailles. It is 
wdl known that the queen has been in great 
alarm for some time about a diamond necklace, 
which the crown-jewdle^ Böhmer nu^de, valued 
at one million dx hundred thousand francs. The 
diamond-loving queen, however, is said to have 
reftised this ezpendve Jewelry several years ago, 
colouring the king not to urge him to accept it at 
a time when there was so much suffering in the 
country. Notwithstanding, it is said (understand 
me^ I am speaking only of the corrupt and piofli- 
gate Parisians) that the diamond necklace by 
did ooi5^g^(tiie possession of 
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Marie Antoinette— that an unknown fiiend of the 
queen, having in view her &Tor, became surety 
for the purchase-moneji and eren paid some of 
the Instalments. But this mysterious fiiend had 
more imagination than funds, or he did not trust 
in the curious baigidn he had made. • He did not 
pay regularly, and Böhmer began to make trou» 
ble, complaining of rarious persons of the court 
So much they know at Paris, and it is natural 
that malidous additions should be made, espe- 
cially sullying the reputation of the lovely queen. 
The real intrigante hi this fraud is said to be an 
adventurous Countess Lamotte, and Marie An- 
toinette is accused of secret collusion with this 
womaiij by whose means the Cardinal de Rohan — 
for m Is the generous admirer of the queen — ^was 
enticed into this dangerous adventure." 

*< Let us speak of these things another time," 
said the Duke de Villeroi, looking anxiously tow- 
ard the door leading into the king's cabinet 
" You are aware of my sentiments,** he added, 
with a stealthy glance, shaking Chamfort*s hand, 
and then returning to his post 

*^ These young nobles fancy themselves in op- 
position to the government,** sud Chamfort to 
his companion. ** But in reality they are seized 
with fear and trembling as soon as they hear a 
downright word touching their courtly relations. 
It amused me to embarrass the duke on that 
point** 

An extraordinary noise was heard in the gal- 
lery. The door leading to the king's apartments 
was violently thrown open, and the voices of 
those emergmg from them became audible. 
Chamfort, with Madame de Nehra, retiring near 
the door of the side-hall, could see what was to 
take place. He recognized the Baron de Bre- 
teuil, who appeared first and in great exdtement, 
beckoning to the two captains of the guard, the 
Duke de Villeroi, and the Count d*Agout Be- 
hind the minister came the Cardinal de Rohan, 
dressed in the robes of his ecclesiastical and 
princely dignities ; but in his countenance could 
be Bstioed traces of intense anxiety. 

^* Follow me, as his mi^esty has decided 1** 
said Breteoil, in a harsh voice, to the cardinal. 



who, at si^t of the guard, stood perplexed and 
helpless, (^dng at the minister hi an uncertafai 
and questioning manner. The tall, elegant figure 
of the cardinal swayed and trembled. The un- 
accustomed podtion m which he found himself 
seemed to have so affected him, that he was not 
capable of reflecting or resolving, but resigned 
himself to whatever disposition might be made 
of him. 

M. de Breteoil delivered th^ cardinal into the 
hands of the Duke de Yilleroi, to whom the for- 
mer whispered a few words. The duke oilbred 
his aim respectfidly to M. de Rohan, leading him 
away a few steps, and giving him in charge of 
the Count d'Agout and a sub-lieutenant of dra- 
goons, who received him in military style. 

«To the Bastille!** cried the minister, in a 
shrill, exulting voice, looking after them with an 
indescribable expression of triumph. 

*'To the Bastille!** repeated the Duke de Vil- 
leroi, and the walls of the gallery echoed the 
dreadful words. When the cardinal heard them, 
be raised both arms to heaven with a beseeching 
and terrified gesture, and nearly fell m weakness 
and agony ; but the guard supported him, and be 
quickly disappeared. 

**In fact, the princely churchman is borne 
away by a military escort!** said Chamfort, in 
bis astonishment " The handsome Prince Louis 
is dragged to tiie Bastille! What! Dare the 
police of despotism stretch its arm toward the 
scarlet mantie and red hat of the cardinal? 
Signs and wonders seem to take place in broad 
daylight ffis emineuce. Prince de Rohan-Gue- 
men6, is also an illustrious scion of the former 
sovereign lords of Bretagne; if such men are 
sent to that fearful prison, an altar will be erects 
ed there for other victims, and the lesson taught 
of the abolishment of differences of rank. The 
king will have the honor of havmg founded the 
worship of equality m France." 

Chamfort and Madame de Nehra again entered 
the gallery, for all was silent and empty. Not 
long after, however, the young Duke de Villeroi 
reappeared, who, in the mean time, had followed 

Baron de BreteuU into one oflfae antechambers 
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, of the royal apartmentB. " Hasten,** he said to 
Madame de Nehra, ^ the minister has consented 
to recdve you in yonder room ; he is waiting to 
bear your story, as I liaye annomioed you to him. 
You haye arrived at a most fiivorable moment. 
He is in the happiest humor, and I am conVinoed 
that he will grant every petition addressed him." 
The young duke conducted Henriette to the door 
of the baron*s api^rtment. Chamfort did not ac> 
company her, remaining in the gallery to await 
ber return. The captain of the guards stood 
opposite, nodding gravely and significantly. 

''Did the cardinal make any confession?*' 
asked Chamfort, in a lively manner. *' Is he the 
deceived or the deceiver in this curious aifair ? ** 

'* No light will probably ever be thrown on it,** 
replied the Duke de Yilleroi. ''According to 
what I have heard, the cardinal's confusion was 
remarkable. Both the king and queen ques- 
tioned him closely and angrily. The cardinal ac- 
knowledged frankly that he bought a diamond 
necklace from Böhmer, being induced to do so 
by a letter from the queen, addressed to the 
Countess Lamotte. He produced it, but thdr 
majesties pronounced the handwriting a forgery ; 
the cardinal's attention was particularly directed 
to the signature, as a most bungling fraud. The 
king reproached him violently that a prince of 
the house of Rohan, and a great almoner of 
France, could have taken the words ' Marie An- 
toinette of France' to be authentic, since it is so 
well known that the queens of this country al- 
ways sign theur maiden name, and that 'Marie 
Antoinette de Lorraine* is the queen's proper 
signature. The cardinal repeated, tremblingly, 
that the wish to please the queen, and the idea 
that, by undertaking this commission, he would 
pay homage to her, blinded his eyes. This dec- 
laration increased the queen*s indignation, whose 
personal dislike to him is well known. At this 
point the scene became very painful ; as his emi- 
nence could scarcely stand, much less make any 
further defence, he was allowed to enter an ad- 
joining room, to justify himself in writing. Fif- 
teen mmutes after he reappeared before their 
mijesties with his written declaration; but this 



did not in the least solve the diiBculty, and the 
king quietly commanded him to leave. It seems 
that the result of this examination was foreseen, 
as M. de Rohan on his exit was reo^ved by Baron 
de BreteuiL** 

Chamfort listened attentively to this account, 
and, shaking his head, said : " It will always be 
considered incomprehensible that this affair is 
made so public If there is a case that requires 
concealment, this appean to me to be one. The 
court are generally well versed in this art; but 
now, what occurs behind the scenes is brought to 
the light The good cardinal, notwithstanding lus 
fifty years, and the ravages they have made with 
his former reputation of beauty, intended to play 
the lover to the £ur queen. Whether his error 
was that of the greater part of the people, who 
consider Marie Antoinette as a woman of light 
character, or whether he was a victim of de- 
ception, trifled with by dishonest agents, with 
or without the queen*s consent, will never be 
known. But forward, mischief I If this transac- 
tion receives notoriety from the courts of justice, 
then harm will come of it, do. what you will It 
would not be wise to call upon a tribunal to pass 
judgment in a case reaching to the recesses of a 
queen's heart — ^It would be a curious trial, where 
Justice would have to do with a lady*s passion for 
jeweliy, and the silly gallantry of an enamoured 
dignitary of the Church t How imprudent of 
their migesties to open such a budget, probably 
sent to them by the Evil One Idmself I Nothing 
but discreditable stories can be contained in it^ 
and the monarchy only increases its disfavor with 
the people. But I see Madame de Nehra ap- 
proach, with a countenance announcing good 
tidings.'* 4 

Henriette entered, her features beaming with 
Joy. She hastened to Chamfort, and informed 
hhn that her interview with the minister had been 
successful beyond expectation. M. de Breteuil 
bad received her with the utmost urbanity, ac- 
cepting the memorial of Mirabeau, which she de- 
livered to him, with the promise to read it at 
once, and consider it in its most favorable con- 



struction. He expressed 
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friendly manner in reference to Count Mirabeaa, 
adding, with special kindness, that, according to 
the minister's new of the case, the former cabi- 
net order of the king, placing the count in uncon- 
ditional subjection to his father, could no longer 
be yalid. Henriette was dismissed with the as- 
surance that, on the following daj, he would lay 
her case before his mijesty, and immediately for- 
ward the decision to Madame de Nehra's address. 
" We came to Versailles at a very opportune 
moment,^' said Ghamfort ** Strange erents have 
occurred in these court regions to-day — a cardi- 
nal to the Bastile, and a Mliabeau back to 
France 1 That Bretwiil will now have unbounded 
influence with the king cannot be doubted ; he 
will have control of every thing. My blessing on 
the aiBur of the necklace, and our best thanks to 
you, duke I" The captabi of the guard kmdly 
accompanied them on their return to the great 
gate of the palace. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

COUNT CAQLIOBTBO AND HIS WITK. 

In the Rue St Claude, in the Quartier des 
Marals, was a small house, that for some time 
had a peculiar attraction for the &8hionable so- 
ciety in Paris. All day long splendid equipages 
stood before it, in which the neighbors recognized 
with astonishment the most famous ladies and 
gentlemen of the court, the most renowned dig- 
nitaries of the aristocracy, and even ecclesiastics 
of the highest rank. These visitors, whose stay 
became every day longer, came to see a stranger 
who had rented this house several months before, 
and inhabited it with other persons as mysterious 
as himsel£ Crowds of poor people also appeared 
at certain times, receivbg presents at the hands 
of richly-liveried servants, and pronouncing bless- 
ings and prayers for their unknown benefactor, 
who had first arrived in the neighborhood fa a 
carriage with post-horses, accompanied by his 
wife, a young and very beantifhl lady, and fol- 



lowed by a suite of servants, consisting of cou- 
riers, valets de diambre, and lackeys. He took 
up his abode in this quarter, after ostentatious 
and costfy preparations had been made. 

Count Cagliostro, a name to which he soon 
added all Unds of titles and dignities, was a man 
apparentiynot over forty; although at times he 
oould assume in a wonderful manner an expres- 
sion of countenance and demeanor reminding a 
spectator of the fkbulous personages of a pri- 
meval age. His personal appearance was not ad- 
vantageous, this disagreeable impression being 
produced as much by his bowed and heavy move- 
ment, as by Iiis odd costume, composed of a blue 
coat of taffeta trimmed with braid, stockings 
interwoven with gold, and velvet shoes with 
buckles set with precious stones. His head was 
always covered with a hat adorned with white 
plumes, in whimsical harmony with the powdered 
and twisted plaits falling upon his neck and 
shoulders. Costiy diamonds sparkled on all his 
fingers, as well as on his shirt-frill and gold 
watch-chain. When the air was cool, he threw 
over his person a bluish fox-fur, with a hood of 
curious form. The arrangements in his house 
were no less unusual and mysterious. The apart- 
ments in which he received his company were 
garnished with fabulous extravagance, and there 
were also small private cabinets, filled with 
strange figures, instruments, and apparatus of all 
'descriptions. 

Cagliostro was alone in his studio, attentively 
reading a ponderous folio, and casting occasional 
glances at the crucibles standing on fire-pans, and 
which broke the silence with thdr crackle and 
bubbling. He did not observe that a lady stood 
belünd him, who smilingly looked over his shoul- 
der, and at last ventured gently to touch him. 
He turned quickly with a oold, transient smile, 
greethig the Countess Caglioetro, who begged him 
to listen to her a moment 

"What do you wish, Lorenza?** he asked, 
manifesting his displeasure at the appearance of 
his wife, whose substantial and beautifhl figure 
was revealed by her light negligee. 

" I must really recall yon to tbe^ present, thou£^ 
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at the risk of tioablmg yoor prefleooe in Egypt^ 
ot among the gneets of the marriage-feaat at 
Cana," replied the ooontess, with mock gravity/ 
*' But Bomethmg has happened. U is reported in 
the city that the Cardinal de Rohan was yester- 
day afternoon taken to the BastUe, and therefore 
will hardly appear as gnest at our dinnerparty 
in spite of his promise. Must we postpone the 
aiEur, and send messages to the rest of those in- 
vited?» 

Cagliostro sprang from his seat, hnpuisirely 
ndsing his plumed hat, but, as was his custom, 
replacing it immediately. **I>o you thhik I was 
not aware of that ? " he exdahned, looking at her 
with his bright eyes, hi which lay his great power 
of attraction. *' Returning at midnight from Fon- 
tahiebleau, and entering the streets of Paris, I 
>had a Timm showing me the cardinal In a dun- 
geon in 'the BastUe, and I knew then that what 
I had long foreseen had happened. Had I de- 
sired to postpone our dBnner, I would have in- 
formed you of that fact this morning, countess. 
But I see that you sometimes still doubt me.** 

"Gertafaily not,'* replied Lorenza, with pre- 
tended gravity, inclining herself apparently with 
great solemnity. " Since you have become Orand- 
Kophta,^and your mighty mind has mtrodnced us 
into the secrets of Egyptian free-masonry, I am 
more than ever amaxed at your hifluenoe, and 
bow beneath it as a flower to the breath of 
heaven. But your^ mysteries do not seem to in- 
volve the concerns of the kitchen and cellar, 
Count Alesaandro Cagliostro. Tour spirits ap- 
pear punctually, whenoesoever you may call them, 
but roasts, pastries, fricassees, and all the trap- 
pings of a dinner, require considerable skill and 
labor, and hence my anxiety that, if our com- 
pany are to assemble at seven o'clock this even- 
ing, nothing may be neglected, or m disorder.» 

** I see the Countess Cagliostro is still the same 
merry soul she was when Lorenza Feliciani,» ex- 
claimed Ca^iostro, embracing her. His regular 
features expressed but for one moment a happy 
humor, for, suddenly reassuming his solemnity, 
he said : " I promised M. de Rohan that he should 
^t at my table in company with Richeliea. I 



have in the mean time used all the energy at my 
command to put mysäf hi communicati(»L with 
the spirit of the great cardinal, and I am certain 
that, when I summon him to^ay, he will not only 
immediately appear, but, as I shall demand, un- 
fold to us the future of France. It is immaterial 
to the spirit of Richelieu of what persons the com- 
pany, may be composed. As the Cardinal de 
Rohan Will lose the interview by his folly, I in- 
vited If. Chamfort this mommg to take his place 
— ^he is one of the wittiest and selectest men in 
France, who has several times asked me to per> 
mit him to be present at a revelation of the mod- 
em Egyptian mysteries. This man is of impor- 
tance to me. He is a member of the Academy, 
and I should like a report of my new science to 
be made to the renowned forty. I hope to be 
able to compel them to a recognition of the fact 
tliat, on this earth, there exists a mental faculty 
reachhig beyond and spuming the laws of time 
and what we call Nature—« fkculty which, to 
those who understand its secret action, may be 
exercised in a sublime and holy service for all 
mankind. I do not need any formal assent of 
the French Academy, but it might aid the troth 
in its reception by the mass of mankind. H. 
Chamfort promised to come, asking permission to 
introduce a lady from England, and, In the name 
of the Countess Cagliostro, I gladly consented to 
his wishes. Besides these we shall receive to-day 
a German baron, M. de Hohenfeld, hitely minister 
of the Elector of Treves. He is a man of the 
world, payhig court to all the ladies in Paris, very 
'rich and extravagant— I recommend him to you, 
for once before you showed considerable tact in 
managing a German mind. He will be introduced 
by my fHend the ICarchioneas de Barbeyrac, at 
whose last soiree a violent dispute arose concern- 
ing the spirit empire. The marchioness, as usual, 
wittily declared her unbelief, and the ex-mmlster, 
in his politeness, did his utmost to coincide with 
her opinions, and heroically attacked roe. I have 
invited them both, that they may to^ay, by their 
conversion, become illustrious examples.» 

*' Ton are the master, Alessandro, and I obey 
you, as always,» said Lor^a|rrogidshly glandng 
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at him, and preasiBg his hand. "The dinner 
shall be ready at the appointed time. But I am 
be^nning to feel that I cannot understand your 
lofty mind ; nor can I comprehend your indiflfer- 
ence at the arrest of the Cardinal de Rohan. In 
your place I would have ordered poet-horses in- 
stead of giving a party ; but, I suppose, as you 
recently reproached me, I am viewing things in 
the same commonplace and vulgar way as when 
in the house of my father, the coppersmith Feli- 
(uani.'* 

'* You are sometimes foolishly sensitive," said 
Cagliostro, as if repulsing her. **Wbat in the 
world have I to do with the oardmal? I could 
not save him from the Bastile. He allowed him- 
self to be driven by his passions, as a deer by the 
hunters, and finally fell into the snare. I am a 
man of ideas, and through men's passions I can 
direct their destiny. If the cardinal really fancied 
that the beautiful Queen Marie Antoinette would 
listen to him, he has only affirmed to what a 
height his presumption could reach; bat such 
follies are beneficial, for they often aid in the 
concocting of great events — ^in dissolving the ex- 
isting relations of men and things, and proda<nng 
new and interesting combinations. On this ac- 
count I made use of his confidence in me to guide 
him in his own chosen path. But of what con- 
sequence is that to us f 

" WelV replied Lorenza, with a cunning smile, 
'* he came to you for advice, as to his negotiation 
for that magnificent diamond necklace, and to 
know whether the queen would listen to his suit 
if he purchased it for her. Tou did assume a 
fearfal importance on that occasion, my friend. 
You sent for a dove, as in your language young 
maidens are called. After laying your hands on 
her head in your quality of Grand-Eophta, thereby 
givmg her a power of communication with the 
spirits of the middle re^ons, yon placed her be- 
fore a crystal vase, filled with pure water, that 
she might read the future. The child saw in the 
vessel nothhig but prosperity and joy for his emi- 
nence, and thus you consecrated the solenm fraud 
with your high-sounding and mystic terms, great 
Cagliostro." 



" It is true," said the alchemist, momentarily 
forgetting himsdf and breaking out into a coarse 
laugh; but, recovering his seriousness, be added, 
" people that discredit what is really reasonable 
and true, are the most superstitious— they believe 
in a girl prophesymg from a vase of water what 
is absolutely unknown. The cardinal ran boldly 
into the trap ; he arranged every thing with our 
excellent friend Countess Lamotte, who worked 
upon him by an autograph letter from the queen ; 
he bought the necklaoe^ and our oountess received 
it from his hands to deliver it to Marie Antoinette. 
Does any thing of all this attach any blame to 
me f I only acted the part of benefactor m aid- 
ing the imagmation of a prince of the Christian 
Church. As I permitted the noble Louis de 
Bohan to have interviews with Soniramls and 
Cleopatra, and to sup with Marcus Aurelius and 
Henry lY., I also allowed him the pleasure to 
dream of love with a Queen of France. I oom- 
mitted no crime against her more than against 
the Egyptian queen, whom I caused to appear 
floating in a doud of perfumes, and who, at my 
command, led the cardinal to a bower of roses." 

" But M. de Rohan will aoouse us of having 
betrayed him into these deceptions," said Loren- 
za, on whose countenance anxiety showed itself 
more plamly. "I fear we shall be regarded as 
accomplices. The cardinal is a half-insane and 
babbling visionary, who will expose all the in- 
tercourse he has had with us. You have taught 
him to search for the philosopher's stone, and he 
has paid enormous sums for the secrets of the 
Rosicrudans. But, in spite of the knowledge he 
obtained in the art of transmuting gold, he has 
become poorer, so that he could not eyen pay his 
instalments for the necklace, and thus the whole 
affair became public Nor did your philosophy 
cure him of his folly ; he has become more fan- 
tastic than ever, never dreaming of your imposi- 
tions. You have certdnly carried your charlatan- 
ry very fiur, and, if notiiing else causes our ruin, 
it will be that mad rendezvous that you originated 
in the grove of the park at TersaiUes. Mile. 
OUva, whom yon hired from among the notorious 
women of the Palais-Royal and disguised as a 
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qneen, may have been a verj saperior Marie An- 
toinette, who completed the work of turning the 
poor cardinal^B head ; bat now that the case has 
gone before the coiirta of justice, that woman 
will betraj you. I beg you, Aleseandro, be pru- 
dent—let us leare Paris at once I " 

« I do not comprehend why you are so coward- 
ly," repHed OagUodtro, in an irritable tone. ''Must 
I remind you of the fearless spirit that fonnerly 
animated you, and considered no adventure too 
dangerous? And now, by a sudden iBight that 
must bring suspicion upon us, you would lose the 
advantages we hare gained in Paris. I wilt not 
leave ; and, if accused, I shall know how to de- 
fend myself with all the means at my command. 
My influence, felt even by the princes of the royal 
family, aims at universal dominion over the minds 
and pockets of men, and we ought not to abandon 
this purpose in an impulse of foolish fear ! '* 

'* I am not timid,*' exclaimed Lorenza, her eyes 
flashing dariily, *^but you know I always had a 
correct presentiment of danger. Tou remember 
I saved you and myself twice from imprisonment, 
once in London and agun in Madrid, by urging 
you to leave m time, while yon were insisting that 
no harm could happen yon because you lived be- 
fore the flood, and accompanied Noah into the ark.** 
• Cagllostro burst into laughter, and for a few 
moments pennitted the entreating caresses of 
Lorenxa. As if to pacify her, he said : ''All sus- 
picion will fall on our noble Countess Lamotte- 
Yalois ; and, therefore, I was very urgent in ad- 
vising her to flee. This. "morning, before break 
of day, she left Paris for Bar«ur-Aube, where I 
have procured her a safe plaoe of concealment at 
the house of a grave<U^er with whom I have 
business relations.'* 

" That is why I searched the whole house for 
her in vain,** replied Lorenza, thoughtfully. " But 
her disappearance will be of no advantage to us, 
CKuseppe Balsamo," she added, with renewed im- 
portunity. "As this was her plaoe of abode, our 
house win be considered the source of her in- 
trigues, and investigations will be made. The 
necklace will be sought for here; as the queen 
has not received it, it must be somewhere else.'* 



"Not a trace of it will be found," said Caglios 
tro— " not a gem of it now sparkles in this house. 
You know we separated the costly trinket into 
parts, and Lamotte's husband has reached Lon- 
don before this time, and is turning the diamonds 
mto money." 

" You ought never to have had dealings with 
that wretched woman," said Lorenxa. "By her 
art she decoved the cardinal, but she will also be 
your destruction as well as mine. I tdl you, I 
never believed in her noble ancestry — it is an im- 
pudent invention. A person of this description 
cannot possibly be a descendant of the old royal 
family of France.'* 

" Why not f " hiughed Cagllostro, with a mock- 
ing grimace. " You women are not capable of 
doing justice to one another. Can an intrigante 
not be a daughter of an ancient royal house? 
My child, genealogies plainly prove that the 
Countess Lamotte-Yalols dates her descent from 
Charles de Yalois, Baron de Saint-Remy, a natu- 
ral son of King Charles IX. of France. Her des- 
tiny made a yagabond and a beggar of her, and 
when I fonned her aoquidntance, she was Bving 
miserably on the alms thrown to her by the cour- 
tiers revering the name of Yalois. I whispered 
to her of enterprise, and she repaid me as a use- 
fhl and skilful Instrument in my plans. Was it 
not an interesting comedy to see how the last of 
the house of Yalois forced herself u{%n the 
daughter of the Cbsars, who wears a crown to 
which the poor outcast hitrigante had many 
claims? The diamond necklace becomes a 
means of vengeance on this proud queen I " 

Lorenxa shook her head, and without a word 
approached the door of the cabinet 

" Make every preparation for our dhiner-party 
this evening," CogUostro called after her, Impres- 
dvely. " All must be dioice, punctual, and bril- 
liant I rely on you, as I always do." He reseated 
himself at his table, and was soon absorbed agun 
in his studies. 
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OHAFTEB XnL 

THX BPIBIT-DIXirXR. 

Thx appointed hour for Coant Gagliostro's din- 
ner came, and those invited did not delay to ap- 
pear. The count received hia guests in his usual 
costume, which he never seemed to remove, and 
to which the fashionable society of Paris were 
accustomed. His wife, however, had made an 
enchanting toüet, which, with her sufficiently 
polished and eifective manner, she knew how 
to wear. 

The first that arrived were the Marchioness de 
Baibeyrac and her escort, ex-minister Baron de 
Hohcnfeld. She was a lady of uncommon beau- 
ty, who, although about forty years of age, re- 
tahied almost full possession of her early charms, 
and, where there was any deficiency, it seemed to 
be replaced by a certain kindliness and matured 
hitellect She was celebrated in the polite sodety 
of the time, and was sought for not oifly by those 
attached to the court, but by all who were distin- 
gdshed in Paris. At present she held in her 
chains the German Baron de Hohenfeld, a man of 
stately figure, somewhat over fifty, indicating in 
his cheerful manners the character of a man of 
the worid, as well as of a German cavalier who 
had gradually received impresuons from French 
Hfe. 

Ghamfort and Kadame de Nehra arrived almost 
at the same time. The latter consented to pay 
this visit with Ghamfort, as she knew that It 
would satisfy a curiosity of her absent friend. The 
life and actions of the magician had attracted Mira- 
beau's attention, and in his later letters to Gham- 
fort he reiterated his desire, for several reasons, tq, 
have a ftdl account of the renowned performer 
of miracles. Ghamfort therefore resolved to form 
Count Cagliostro's acquaintance, and Henriette 
accompanied him in the happiest frame of mind, 
for she desired to show herself much interested, 
as Hirabeau's agent, and, besides, felt that she 
had obtained favorable prospects for him. 

Gagliostro awaited his guests at the foot of the 
inner staircase of his house, behind him a crowd 



of attendants, dressed on this occadon in a rich 
mourning Uvery. The oountees was hi the draw- 
ing-room above, where she gracefully received the 
company conducted to her by her husband. All 
the guests had not yet arrived. General de La- 
fayette was expected, for he had accepted the in- 
vitation to dinner, feelhig hunself more powerfully 
than ever attracted by magnetism and magic, 
which had become fashionable in Paris on his re- 
turn from his second voyage to America. At 
length, he also made his appearance, and the fold- 
ing-doors leading to the dining-room were opened 
by the steward. 

The saloon chosen for this evening's entertain- 
ment was decorated in a very peculiar manner. 
It was entirely hung with black velvet tapestry, 
mterwoven with golden stars, whose brilliancy 
was not dimmed by the dark background. Every 
thing in the large apartment seemed intended to 
make an impression of solemnity and mourning, 
with which the magnificent mirrors and chande- 
liers formed a remarkable contrast In the pro- 
found silence an eflbct w[as produced withdrawing 
the mind from the outward present, and plunging 
it into unusual thought and expectation. 

The table in the centre of this mystic room 
was laden with the rarest luxuries. There were 
nine covers on it, although the company consisted 
of only seven persons; but Gagliostro explained 
this by remarking that not all who had been in- 
vited had come, unforeseen circumstances pre- 
venting them. He requested his guests to take 
their seats, but did not have the superfiuous cov- 
ers removed. 

The suspense with which the company entered 
this magnificent i^Nirtment gave place to astcmish- 
ment at the manner in which the dinner was 
served. No attendants were visible, thdr places 
behig supplied by automata made of ebony-— and 
a machinery, novel at that time, conveyed firom 
below what was necessary for the repast, return- 
ing with what was no longer required. 

The Marchioness de Barbeyrac, who came with 
the boldest and haughtiest doubts, was at first 
somewhat surprised, and fell into a deep medita- 
tion. Her attention, however, was aroused by 
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the interestmg oonvenation of Chamfort and the 
Marquis de Lafayette. She joined in it with her 
aocastomed viyacity. 

" I suppose people in America are so busy with 
material things, that they hare no time to look for 
spirits ? '* asked Chamfort, in his usual sarcastio 
manner, turning to La&yette. ** The Journals re- 
late your triumphs erery where during your second 
visit to the American republic You helped to 
complete the temple of transatlantic liberty, gen- 
eral, and such a labor is really godlike. Having 
returned to France with the title and rights of a 
united States citizen, yon must find time pass- 
ing heavily here in Paris, where as yet there is 
nothing for as to do. And this emtui^ by the 
way, originates spectres, miracles, and such 
things. Thus I ezplam your continued attach- 
ment to mesmerism ; for, I hear, you are still an 
admirer of the German doctor, and ere wpresent at 
his magnetic cures, performed in the Place Yen- 
dAme.** Chamfort, in his careless way, had spo- 
ken the decisive word in reference to the situa- 
tion in which they found themselves. Lafayette, 
whose youthful countenance suddenly became 
▼ery grave, hesitated to answer, while Cagliostro 
was sending his glances to each guest, endeavor- 
ing to discover, by the searching power of his 
eyes, the probable character and temper of those 
about him. 

The Marchioness de Barbeyrac was the first to 
resume the conversation, her charming features 
expressing her ironical doubt ** If M. de Cham- 
fort is right in his witty remark, I fear-— what I 
hoped from the begmning— that we shall see no 
spirits at the table of Count Cagliostro; for I 
think we are amusing ourselves admirably, and if 
idle tedium evokes spectres we are safe from 
their mtrusion to4ay. ,What do you say, 
count r" 

The magician smiled, disclosing lus white teeth, 
which gave his mouth a peculiar charm. He re- 
plied in broken French, artfully magnifying his 
foreign accent: "The spirits care little for our 
aoQusements. Does the evening zephyr care for 
them? It kisses our temples, and passes by. 
Do even great natural principles, often unappreci- 



ated for centuries, care whether we comprdiend 
them or not ? That is our bu^ess— not theirs. 
Air, spirits, truth, are all one and the same thmg, 
and it is our fault if we do not know how to em- 
ploy them. They eilst, in the fulness of their 
purpose and theur adaptation, only when we com- 
prehend them ; and to him who is so silly as to 
suppose that there are no present problems in 
Nature, affecting his well-being, and which are 
capable of solution — to him all is conceit» doubt, 
and infidel superstition — an impenetrable wall 
separates such a mind not only from the invidble 
and eternal, but positively firom the knowledge of 
material facts belongmg to the sensible system of 
things of which for a time he constitutes a part'* 
** And I beg you most eamestiy, count, not to 
penetrate that wall I " sud the marchioness, for- 
cing herself to a gracious smile. ** I have certainly 
come here as a thorough unbeliever, and with 
ideas of conversion ; but the nearer the moment 
approaches the more I feel a nervous discomfort 
Perhaps the Marquis de Lafkyette will first tell us 
something of America.** 

"For example, it is said that there are no 
donkeys in America,** interrupted Chamfort, mer- 
rily. " I have long desired information on that 
subject Is it true, general, that formerly such 
animals were not known in that Country t It is 
owing to the wisdom of the great Washington, 
who is now as successful a planter as be was a 
hero, that donkeys have been introduced into his 
native land, and I should think that Europe, being 
overstocked, would gladly acconunodate him.** 

" That matter was not quite so promptiy ac- 
complished,** replied La&yette, smiling. <*It is 
true, my friend Washington felt the want of such 
animals at Mount Yemen, and I informed him 
what a superabundance there is in Europe. — 
But he would not be satisfied with a spechnen of 
the common species, wishing to possess such as 
are found m Spain only. We endeavored to ob- 
tain some, by making application to his Catholic 
miyesty, through Mr. Harrison, and the king 
gaTe orders for the purchase of two of the finest 
in aU his kingdom, sending them as memori- 
als of his esteem. The great American was 
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pleftsed at the flattering attention of a crowned 
head, and he pereonallj remarked to me that he 
felt under great obUgation« to the donor.^* * 

** Heaven grant that this dangerous gift may 
not make him recreant to his republican prin- 
dplee I ** exclaimed Chamfort, with a droll ges- 
ture ; " for, by these Spanish donkeys, monarchical 
ideas might be introduced into America. I sup- 
pose, that the example of the great Washington 
is Tery influential in the united States, and if the 
defender of liberty is touched by such regal pres- 
ents all the transatlantic democracy may feel as 
he does toward royalty. There seems to be some 
sequence then in the belief that the reestablish- 
ment of a monarchy in the republic of the New 
Worid is not improbable, but yet my confidence in 
the principles entertained by the people has been 
oonflrmed by the accounts of your last triumphal 
procession there, General Lafayette. We have 
drawn the happy conclusion that the Americans 
paid you so much honor only on account of the 
independence you assisted them to achieve, and 
that the friendship of the transatlantic States for 
you signifies that liberty must at last dawn for all 
oppressed nations." 

'* The eyes of America are especially directed 
toward our country I " replied La&yette. " The 
Congress confided to me a letter to King Lotus 
XVL, whom the American Indians call the great 
Ononthio. In this epistle the thanks of the 
united States to France for her aid is expressed 
very seriously. Liberty has become, as it were, 
the breath of that continent. Repress it, and the 
nation dies. While smoking the last pipe with 
my friends there, wislibg them, at parting, good 
health, fortunate hunts, inviolable unity, and the 
realization of all thdr hopes, the thought of the 
future of my native land overwhelmed me. The 
farewdl tears filling my eyes were full of mean- 
ing ; they were such as are shed at the parting 
from a friend to whom are confided our ideas, 
plana, and hopes. We must envy the Americans 
their good fortune. They will not only receive 
European donkeys, but open an asylum for the 
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oppressed among men. General Washington 
wrote to me lately to induce every one, who de- 
sired peace and happiness, to migrate to his coun- 
try, and establish a new home, by mechanical or 
agricultural labor, in a rich and bountiflil land.** 

*^ Long live Lafayette ! ** cried Chamfort, raising 
his glass to touch it with that of his neighbor. 
Count Cagliostro, however, made a gesture with 
his hand stretched into the air, at the same time 
inviting his guests to pause an instant in drinking 
the toast Suddenly two of the automata rose 
through the floor, bearing a stand of decanters 
filled with precious wines. Cagliostro himself 
filled some of the glasses with the costly bever- 
age. 

*<This is Syracusan,** said Chamfort, tasting 
his wine with the air of a connoisseur. ** We 
hope the count has received it in the usual way; 
for, although he doubtiess possesses spiritual re- 
sources even for his wine-cellar, the timid ladies 
of the party would rather taste a growth that 
they are sure was pressed by the brown hands of 
an Italian peasant" 

Count Cagliostro pointed to the wine-glasses, 
his manner having something good-natured and 
cheerful 

Chamfort raised his glass : " And now I drink, 
in this pearly Syracusan, the health of General de 
La&yette! May bis arm, dedicated to the libera- 
tion of nations, and his heart, beating for the 
emancipation of the negroes, continue strong and 
hopeful ! He has devoted his services to all who 
are deprived of the happiness and dignity of man 
— ^to the unfortunate negroes beyond the ocean, 
as well as to the oppressed Protestants in France ! 
Long live Lafayette ! and with him all the disci- 
ples of national freedom and the rights of man, 
of whatever race or creed I *' 

The glasses were emptied. Even Cagliostro 
transcended his usual abstinence— for he seldom 
indulged in wine, and shared sparingly in the en- 
joyments of bis table, scarcely touching any 
thing except a little Italian pastry. Lafayette 
contented himsdf with a gsateful smile in ac- 
knowledging the toast with which he was hon- 
ored. The marchioness, however, remarked to 
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Gomit Oigiiostvo: ^It is with |d«u«r« we Join 
in drinking % totst which fememben eren the 
American dare. General I^fajette has become, 
so to speak, one of the proficients of the black 
art by his interest in the negroes, in whose cause 
he has established an ageiiey in Paris. Ton see, 
count, that sorcery is regarded here as one of the 
loftiest sciences, for a magician like M. de Lafay- 
ette wishes to summon before ns the spirit of a 
fairer fhtnre. And now, eomit, tdl us, what pre- 
tensions you yomrsdf wiU yerify — what decisive 
proofis of your mastery will you give us to-day f 
Is it all imagination, magie, illusion, or truth, that 
we are to expect from yon? " 

Oagliostro, at this question, looked quietly 
down, and seemed to lose himself in his reflec- 
tions. Then the long plaits on his neck trembled 
as in magnetic motion, and the marchioness could 
scarcely diaown that she saw bi^t sparks fly 
from his head. Presentiy he raised his counte- 
nance, looking at her with that extraordinary at- 
traction which the modt unbeUering acknowl- 
edged did characterise his glances. Madame 
de Barbeyrac felt herself singularly influenced, 
drops of persi^Tation fell from her brow, and, 
nearly faintfaig^ she was obliged to sustain herself 
by seizing the hand of her neighbor, Baron de 
Hohenfeid. 

^ Gracious Heaven, you are pale, marchioness ! " 
exclafaned the German baron, who had been an 
attentive observer of what was passing. He 
endeavored to wait upon the lady to whom his 
gallant services were devoted; but, quickly re- 
covering, she refiised asdstanoe, declaring that 
she was quite well «<I feel already that I might 
pos^ly become a pupil of Count Gagliostro/* 
said M. de Hohenfdd, with one of those polite 
bows so natural to the genume cavalier. "And 
I think we are in a favorable state of mind to 
approach our real object Were we not bvited 
to enter the spheres of an invisible kingdom, 
mder the guidance of our great master, on whose 
brow we may plamly see the signs of consecra- 
tion and rankt I think I hear thh opening of 
the golden gates, revealing to us the glories of 
the spirit-world!** 

T 



The marohioiiess looked m aslonis'Lment «t her 
companion, who, after remaining sflent so long, 
was thus suddenly moved to enthusiasm. She 
was on the point of indidging in some meniment, 
when she agahi felt the eyes of Oagliostro, and 
voluntarily turned to Um, rising firom her seat 
and following him. The sorcerer pobted to the 
chair, in vhioh she again seated heiself, sighmg. 
He then said gravely, and with much dignity : "I 
b^ every one to remain where he now is. I re- 
member well what I promised you, Madame de 
Barbeyrac This srt, however, cannot be desig- 
nated by any earthly color— the knowledge that 
avails here is neither black, white, blue, nor red. 
Purs science^ illuminating the nund, must bear 
us on its strong wfaigs fkr beyond the reach of 
the vulgar vision I I ask nothing of you but to 
name the persons you desire to see.** 

The marchioness started, but was silent She 
appeared to have no courage to answer, and the 
company felt anxious and solemn. 

" I will try to read your mind, marchioness,** 
said Gagliostro, lookmg at her with a triumphant 
smile. " I think I can see fluttering there one of 
the names of such persons you wish to appear-* 
that of the Cardinal de lEUcheheu." 

" Tes,** replied Madame de Barbeyrac, braath- 
hig flredy, " let us see the emhient cardfaiaL And 
then I should like to see my well-beloved mater- 
nal grandmother.'* 

Scarcely had the marchioness uttered these 
words, when Oagliostro approached a magnificent 
looking-glass <m the wall opposite Madame de 
Barbeyrac, which, until that moment, had reflect- 
ed the image only of this charming woman. 
The count bowed profoundly toward the mirror,, 
and soon something on its surface seemed to 
mova At first, shadows gathered around it, as 
of the coming on of night» and solemnly afl^oting 
the mind; these were transformed into mists, 
and ag^ into cloudy folds, like a rich dn^iery 
swaying to some eveping air that whispers of 
youthfhl hope and love. The expectation of the 
company became a tenor, and algicst a breath 
could be heard, when an actual fbim of life re- 
solved itself to the eyi^i^^{^ GoOglc 
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A figore in the lidl oanonlctls of & oardhuJ, as 
If stimiiMmed by a kindred spirit» stepped fortii 
from the minor. It resembled ezaotty, in all its 
features and dress, that portrait of the great 
statesman and ecdeskstio stQl shown in the 
Hotel de Richeüen. With increasing astonish- 
ment those present rsgarded the tall and dignified 
form approaching the table, and greeting the oom- 
pany with a gestnre ezpressiye of the repose of 
the happy dead. 

The marohioness did not seem afraid of the ap- 
parition, bnt, on the contrary, resumed her self- 
possession and cheerfhlness. She retnmed the 
salutation of the shadow with her accustomed 
grace and amiability ; but the baron was seixed 
with a feeling of the most distressing fear. He 
scarcely dared turn his countenance to the spectre 
as it passed, touching him with its garments. 
Ghamfort and Madame de Nehra loolced at each 
other in peiple^ty. The former essayed to 
laugh, but the graye loolc of Henriette reproTed 
him for his levity, entreatfaig him at the same 
time to obserre the scene quietly and thought- 
Ailly. 

The marchioness regdned complete control 
over her mind, and ventured to address the ap- 
parition in the usual oonyersational tone, excus- 
ing hersdf in the courteous language of a well- 
educated lady, who unhappily, and by some acci- 
dent, had dared to disturb him. The phantom 
smfled, and appeared to Hsten to her wHh some 
interest The marchioness, howerer, became al- 
most talkative in her exdtement *'The policy 
of the Duke de RicheUen I always greatiy ad- 
mired,*' she exdaimed, fai all her drawin^imnn 
confidence. <* It is a pity that the present mfaiis- 
ters of France have entirely ceased from following 
ihe traditions of the great master of state policy." 

IThe spectre prepared to reply by raising Ifts 
arms sdemnly, and said bi a deep yoioe, having 
something «noumftil In its sound : ** I cannot but 
bewail ihe 1nooBq)etency of the present mhüs- 
ters ctf France^ for heavily will this poor country 
pay for the «faMB -of my successors. A sea of 
trouble win ln|indate altar and throne. Phara- 
mond*8 dream wQl be realized ; bnt a second and 



more fearlhl flood will come, whose bloody waves 
will deluge the land. And my happiness is 
troubled, In the place assigned me, only by the 
conseiousnesB that the real result of my earthly 
activity is victory to the enemies of the Ghurch. 
There is no salvation either for thrones or peo- 
ples bnt in the bosom of the CSmrch of GbrisL 
I first made France great, by bringing to her sup- 
port the pDlars of religion, and I oonsidered it as 
an act of consummate policy to succor the Prot- 
estants of Germany, and thus humble the house 
of Austria. Woe is me l In this way I sowed 
the wind bywhidi France will reap the whiri- 
wind. But if you embrace the true faith you 
will be saved, body and soul, and outlive the 
most fearful trials.'' * At these words a bright- 
ness passed over the spectre's countenance, bnt 
suddenly it changed to an expression of daric 
irony. Steppfaig forward, the figure stood In the 
immediate neighborhood of the Xarchioness de 
Barbejrac, and, in a hollow voice, prophesied: 
"You youmdf will die the death of a crimlnaL 
I tell yon this as a punishment for disturbing my 
rest!" 

The phantom disappeared. It seemed to have 
suddenly mingled with the surrounding air. No 
one noticed the manner of its withdrawal Breath- 
less silence reigned in the apartment The mai^ 
chioness again became pale, and trembled, while 
the baron immediately occupied himself in en- 
deavoring to explafai that the very ungallant 
expresdons with which the great cardinal took 
leave of her, were the result of the hurry of his 
departure — that he had probably but a few mo- 
ments longer to tarry with mortals, and, becoming 
conftised, lost his correct Judgment of the usual 
relations of persons and things. 



* From a report made by Baron de Hohenfeld, and 
ftNmd among other fiunSly papers. It gives an aooonnt 
of thlB dinner at CagUoetro^t honse, and the sununon- 
Ing of the gplrits. " I know not what becama of the 
flgure,** layi HohenÜBld In this paper, ** lo greatly was 
I moved by its speech. I have retained an indelible im- 
pression of the sppearsnce of the phantom, and wit 
nessed a sbnllar majestic bearing during the reign of 
terror, especiaOy among the ecclesiastics of the French- 
Chuich.«'~yide "Bhenish Antignaiy," vol U., dir. iL, 

eh. u., p. T76. ^g.^.^^^ ^y Google 
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**Tb« wordi of the bIumIow remind me of our 
fHeDd Iflittbean,** whispered Obamfort to Madame 
de Nehra. '* He fimcica that this Gaglioetro is 
employed by the Jesnltfl, and praetiaefl his deoep- 
tion for the purpoaes of that order. The speech 
of his spectral eminence, that we haye Jnst heard, 
seems to confinn this idea. We must not forget 
to report it to our friend in London.*' * 

Henriette nodded approrin^y, but remarked at 
the same tune, in a liTely manner, that he most 
redonhle his attention h& observing the derelofh 
ment of tfie next scene. % 

The second ai^arition, like the first, became 
visible by Its formation in the interior of the mir- 
ror. The solemn shadows were soon sacceeded 
by a definite ontjine, and another figore began to 
move. It was an aged lady, in an dd-lkshiooed 
night-dress of brown stafl^ corered with laoe^ who 
approached the table with grace and dignity, 
turning in a kmdly manner to her grand-danghter. 

The marchioness approached with the greatest 
livadty, stretching oat her arms to embrace her 
grandmother, whose loved image 'she saw before 
her. 

M Touch me not, my dau^ter," whispered the 
phantom, receding a few steps. 

After the marchioness was Mated, her grand- 
moüier took a chair near, and they b^^ an in- 
teresting conrersation, touching family aflUrs, 
but continued by Ifadame de Barbeyrac with Joy- 
ful emotions. The lively marchioness seemed 
soon to forget by what extraordinary means she 
was permitted to speak to her aged relative; 
she lived again in the past, feeling herself at the 
hearth of her paternal casüe, confidentially dis- 
cussing the woe and weal of the whole fiunily. 
The old lady was about to recur to the early days 
of her grand-danghter, showing a most surprising 
memory for all the little occurrences üiat charac- 
terized her at that period. She seemed to re- 
member more than was pleasant to the marchion- 
ess, for, carried away by her volubffity, rhe 
touched on certain youthfol reminiscences, and, 
not quite with the deHcaey of a spirit, brou^t 



• Tbe paper of Mliabeaa, ** Lettre sur OniUostro et 
Lavater," gives tills view. TTT. 



into grotesque light the levity, wfldness, and ob- 
Btinaey of Madame de Bariieyrac, her (Usobe- 
dience to salutary preoeptB, and the consequences 
resulthig. The marchioness could only save her- 
self by laughing rather louder than was precisely 
proper when in company with a phantom. The 
loquacious old kdy spoke of a page, named Pery, 
whom she called a dear little rogue, and who, at 
the time of which they were speaking, completely 
turned the head of her grand-daughter. Other 
and probably not very desirable revelations woukl 
have followed, when the marchioness, in her fright, 
and to put a stop to these disclosures, hastily 
moved her hand to seise her grandmother's arm, 
when the apparition exhaled like a vapor.* 

The €k>untess Oagllostro prepared to leave the 
dining-room, rising from her seat, and hivitingher 
guests to follow her to the drawing-room and take 
eoffoe. The eompany acceded to this request, 
and for a moment silently regarded one another 
with various senUments. The reaction and de- 
pression that followed the unusual excitement, 
caused them ahnost immediately to take leave of 
their hosts. 

At this moment heavy steps were heard in the 
antediamber, and several loud roioes asked impe- 
riously for Count OagHostro. The folding-doors 
were thrown back, and two polioe-officers entered 
rather noisily, approaching the master of the 
house, and showing him a warrant of arrest for 
himself snd wife. Their orders were to carry 
him and the countess fanmedlatdy to the Bastile. 

The magidan received this news with unshaken 
tranquillity. **Ba.you know any thing of the 
cause of this arrest ? " he asked, indifibrently, re- 
turning the warrant to the officer after sligfaiSy 
glancing at it 

The officer shrugged his shoulders, replying, 
with an expression of contempt, that the Countess 
Lamotte-Yalois had also been seized at Bareur- 
Aube and Uken to the Bastfle. "And I pre- 
sume,'' he added, " that this lady has made con- 
fossions that lead to the lucarceratlou of Count 
Cagliostro and his consort" 



vcd. U^dlv. tt., eh. IL, p. 
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The ooimtess Bonamed alood, and ran toward 
her husband, cUnging to hun and fanploring his 
protection. 

*'Be of good oonrage, Lorenia; dooda oome 
and go— aU things aggregate and disperse bj 
their own laws!** said Gagliostro, solemnly. 
Then approaching his guests he ezcosed himself 
for thus involnntarfly being obliged to abridge his 
duties as host He hoped to grow in knowledge 
by means of this trial, and therefore he reoeiyed 
joyftiUy all that happened to him. His oounte- 
nanoe had an almost triumphant air, and with 
dignity he deliyered hhnself hito the hands of the 
officers, who were becoming impatient Tliey did 
not eren give the countess time to change her 
gorgeous toilet, and she was forced to accompany 
them just as she was. A close carriage, standing 
at the door below, received the two prisoners and 
their escort, and they were quickly borne to their 
destination. 

The company remained for a short time in the 
drawing-room, sadly conscious of their strange 
position, and iuToluntarily looking at each other 
with a peculiariy comic smile. 

" It te wdl that the police did not ^turb us in 
the midst of our sphrit-oompany, but waited po- 
litely until we were at our coffee ! *^ Chamfort re- 
marked, interrupting the silence that followed the 
d^Mtftnre of their hosts. " And yet they troubled 
us at a Tcry important moment, for to digest Oag- 
liostro*8 phantoms is no trifle. What would have 
been the consequences if the avenging messengers 
from the BastQe had found among us his emi- 
nence, or the grandmother of the marchioness ! 
It would have disconcerted the canfinal to come 
immediately in contact irith the police on his re- 
visiting France ; and the dear old lady might not 
have talked so much and of so many fanuly af- 
fiiirs, had she known herself to be under the sur- 
veOlance of those officers ; I fiuacy she would at 
least have been silent hi reference to that charm- 
ing Pery.» 

** I am convinced that we have been sadly de- 
ceived in this house,** said the Karchiooess de 
Barbeyrao, beghming to recover IVom her terror. 



**! assure you, on my word of honor, that Inever 
even beard the name of Pery, much less in oon- 
neotion with a page. And a man who allows his 
spirits to relate such untruths, is unworthy of oon- 
fldence, either personal or scientific.'* 

'* I wish I had asked bhn to summon my &- 
ther,** excUimed Obamfort, laughing. *'I only 
knew my mother ; and, although I must have hnd 
a progenitor, I never saw him. I wonder if Ooont 
OagUostro did not also find my eldewnU fkther 
among the mystics in the Egyptian temples f If 
his manner or appearance had not suited me, I 
could have acted in the same way as others do in 
the ease of the pretty page : I would have denied 
his existence.*' 

The marchioness hastily took the arm of her 
companion, the continuance of this conversatioa 
not bting very palatable to her, but on her depar- 
ture expressed herself as courteously as if nothiug 
annoyed her. General Ui&yette, who seemed to 
have retained his favorable opinion of GagUostro, 
followed, whispering to Chamfort, that the hiter- 
ference of the police proved nothing against a man 
of such extraordinary gifts ; for was not the Bas- 
tile the home of the best and noblest in France t 

«But the police are very eager in collecting 
prooib against our host," replied Chamfort, as 
they descended to the hall below, iriiich was still 
guarded by policemen and soldiers. It could 
also be observed that a strict search was proceed- 
ing in the house. **Hunt everywhere," added 
Chamfort, ^ something must be found hi the work- 
shop of the sorcerer. A few spirits may perhaps 
be In some dressing-room, changbg tiielr cos- 
tume ; try to catch them. It is posnble that in 
the cdlar you may discover the great Althotas, the 
universal old man, from whom Ca^^ostro has 
learned the Oriental sdenoes, and who accompa- 
nies him everywhere to complete his edu- 
cation." 

In the street the poor and the sick surrounded 
the house. They generally received gifts and 
remedies from Count Cagiiostro about that time, 
and loud were their wailings and blessings when 
they beheld hfan carried away. 
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CHAPTER XIV: 

A MOUIIIIO AT 8AIHT-0L0ÜD. 

Quziii ICabii AmoiHiTTS was at the castle <tf 
Bafnt-Cloiid, which had been transferred from the 
hands of the Dake d'Orleans into the possession 
of the queen, bavrng been expressly deolared to 
be her personal property. All the oi&cials and 
servants of the pakce, as well as the Swiss guards 
on duty, wore her Uvery, and all the printed reg- 
nUUions, affixed to the gates and placarded m the 
eoTurons, bore the shnple signature: "By the 
Queen.** This was something so nnpreoedented 
hi the usages of the French, that it began to ex- 
cite great attention, not only among the people, 
but among the higher grades of society. Gom- 
phdnts against Marie Antobiette mcreased, espe- 
cially among the latter. They accused her of 
endeaTorhig to undermbe the customs of the old 
monarchy, gomg so far as to say that it was im- 
politic as well as immoral that casties and lands 
should be in the exdusire ownership of a Queen 
of France.* The lower cUsses also drew from 
this ikct new reason for oompbdnt and hatred 
against her, and there were not wanting discredit- 
able constructions of her conduct m various re- 
spects. 

This prevalent excitement aided very decisively 
in ttrengthenfaig the mimical feeUng against the 

«OMnptt,voLt,p.m 



court, while canying on a process against Oaidl- 
nal de Bohan. flfaice the latter was taken prison- 
er, together with such persons as were deolared 
his accomplices, this suit was taUng its regular 
course, and was about to be decided by the Par- 
liament at Paris. The king and queen anticipated 
this moment with anxiety, nor were they ignorant 
of the danger that threatened the authority of the 
throne in this matter, for Louis XVL soon saw 
what a mistake he had made, in committing, not 
only U> courts tit Justice, but even to the Pkr- 
liament m flill session, the dark and Inextricable 
allkir of the diamond necklace. This idea of the 
king origfaiated in a bold and magnanimous feel- 
\d%^ but one that, for his own interest, could not 
well have been worse, or more unhappy in its re- 
sults. The Paiiiamoits had been so long the cus- 
tomary enemies and rivals of the royal power, that 
they had no sympathy even with their restorer, 
for as such Louis ZVI. might be considered. It 
was rather to be expected that the passions al- 
ways anfanating this political body, wonld infl». 
ence them, as usual, to sacrifice the authority of 
the Ung. As, on the one hand, it was well 
known that the queen desired the punishment of 
the cardinal, so, on the other, all were convinced 
that she could only gahi her purpose by express- 
ing the wish that the Parliament should Ihid him 
hmocent All at court understood this thorough- 
ly, and the uneasfaiess daily hicreased. 

The Ung had never been known to act with 
such decision as in this disagreeable busfaiess. 
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He ihoii£^i ihat he owed H to his loye for 
and oonlidenoe in hto cooBort, that this affiiir 
flhoald be investigated, regardless of every tUng ; 
and, to a certain extent, be transacted before the 
ejes of the public The fool snspidon, whispered 
everywhere in reference to the qneen, had gone so 
far that she was accused of a secret agreement 
with the adventurous and criminal Lamotte, and 
of bebig the real author of the whole intrigue, by 
means of which the necklace came into Marie An- 
toinette's possession, at the cost of the unhappy 
cardinal, using for this purpose his foolish love. 
Many unprejudiced people entertained this opin- 
ion, and could not be induced to alter it So much 
the more the queen thought it her duty to enter 
into this public contest for her personal honor 
and dignity, as well as for the moral purity and 
power of the throne. She was threatened on all 
sides. The dergy and nobility united in the most 
violent expressions of indignation at the impris- 
onment of an eccledastio prince, and many per- 
sons of elevated ranic, as the Prince de Gond4, 
who had married a dau^ter of the Rohan family, 
manifested their disapproval, becoming daily more 
violent and resentlbl in thehr complaints. 

During this painful uncertainty, the queen 
found the quiet and solitude of SaintrCloud more 
congenial, while the king often remained at Ver- 
sailles, together ?rith the ministers and theur 
secretaries. The palace happened to need repair 
and remodelling, on account of new court ar- 
rangements, and the preservation of the beauty 
and security of this royal residence. Louis was 
busily engaged with the architect Mlcque concern- 
ing these improvements on the very day that the 
decision was to be made in reference to the 
queen. The greatest difficulty was found in ar- 
ranging the expenses of the palace restoration, in 
view of the condition of the royal treasury; on 
that account the kfaig's opinion was, to protract 
the work during ten years, completing it at the 
end of the century. 

On the same day, the queen, according to her 
custom, was taking an eariy walk in the park of 
8aint<Aoud, endeavoring in its beautiAd shade 
to f<Nrget her imeasinessi which had difven 



sleep firom her eyes. She sou^t a respite from 
her unhappiness in her gardens, and the society 
of her favorite friend, the Duchess Julie de Poli- 
gnac and the latter*s sister-in-law. Countess Diana. 
Marie Antoinette attached herself to these ladies 
of her court fnxn a sincere feeling of friendship ; 
and, next to the Princess de Lamballe, they en- 
joyed her confidence and love. Julie de Polignac 
had lately received the title of ducjiess, which the 
queen's friendship obtdned for her, and also the 
position of governess to the royal children of 
France, so that she was permanentiy attached to 
the court Thus Marie Antoinette was assodatod 
with her in a double interest : she had opportuni- 
ties for a more confidential and less oeremonioos 
intercourse with her chosen tnendj and at the 
same time could exert a personal influence m the 
education of her children. And it was the amia- 
ble character of the duchess, so like that of the 
queen, that induced the latter, to make her a con- 
fidante and companion fbr life. In the midst of 
court intrigues, the queen earnestly dedred a true 
bond of friendship, and it dedared in fiivor of her 
own heart, that she chose a woman of such simple 
and unassuming manners as the Duchess de Po- 
lignac. 

A most happy familiarity existed between the 
queen and her ftvorite, who was a source of con- 
solation to her patroness in the days of care and 
anxiety during the process against the Cardinal 
de Rohan. She could not bear to be separated 
ftt>m the duchess, to whom she could tdl all her 
sorrows and the most secret emotions of her 
heart Her friend united to a sympathldng ten- 
derness a dieerfhl temper, and a talent to with- 
draw the queen ttom her sadness and tormenting 
fears. This was especially Julie de Polignac's 
task now, as they walked in the gardens of Saint- 
Cloud, when the Pariiament d Paris, in full ses- 
sion, were preparing to pass sentence on the 
accused. 

Marie Antoinette had arisen before day, and^ 
after making her morning toilet In great haste 
and without asdstance, she passed quickly into the 
park, to meet the duchess at the appointed ren- 
dezvous. Julie and her d$tter-in-law Countess 
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Diao«, who was on a yitii, were od the terraoe 
ready to receive their imhappy eoreteigiL 

" Ib it not Tery cmd on my part,** said the 
queen, heartily embracing her Mends, '*that I 
bare deprired snch lovely eyea of their ri|^t to 
fiiuah their morning almnber? Bat they are 
looking at me aa cheerfblly and cooaolingiy aa 
nerer, and that ia what I deaire ; for yonr friend 
Marie Antoinette ia overwhelmed with grief ! ** 

''The morning ia fiur, yonr mijeaty," replied 
the dncheaa, in her melodioua roioe, " and there 
are no aorrowa in these peacelul grovea. Why 
ahoold yon not be h^»py in thia fragrant airf 
If your migeety will do ni a &Tor, and read hi oor 
eyea the petition we dare not ezpreaa, it ia that 
yon would onoe more be yonraelf ; despise the 
blmd Judgment of the people, and be thoroughly 
convinced that the aaoredneaa of your peraon will 
at last a0bct the whole nation, and be Joyfiilly 
recognised.** 

"No,** replied the qaeen^bowfaig her usually 
haughty head in aadneaa upon her boaom, **tbia 
eoniidenoe I have long loat. I came to IVanoe 
with this expectation, and faitended to win the 
love and gratitude of the people; but I begfai to 
feet tiiat the aeoret discord eziating between my- 
aelf and my aubjecta ia aasandng a power griev- 
ing and alarming me. Thia day I am appalled 
when I think of what ia taking place In Paria. 
AJl the night long I waa troubled with teara aa I 
lay npon my sleepless couoh. I am loat, if the 
Parliament absolves the cardfaial.** She took 
an arm of each of the ladiea between whom ahe 
waa walking, and went toward the pavilion, upon 
which the firat raya of the sun were ahiningi As 
ahe aat down to ei\|oy the proapeot revealed by the 
early morning, she seldom appeared more lovely, 
notwithstanding the aorrow with which her heart 
was overfiovdng. The mannera of the court were 
forgotten by heraelf and her companiona, who 
accompanied her irith a natural and heart-felt 
aympathy. 

*' On lookhig at your mijeaty,** aaid the lively 
and intelleetaal Oountesa Diana, '*the happiness 
and power of beauty may be afanost worshipped ; 
and those who can associate evil thoughts with 



yon must bo criminal I pray you to be aa cheer- 
Ihl aa you owe it to yourael£** 

^ Tou are aa amiable aa usual, good counteaa,** 
replied the queen, kiaaing the lady's brow. " But 
yon have a stronger mind than I have; yon are 
engaged in pursuits of literature and science, and 
have to do with studies of which I have never 
even dreamed. I am really obliged to my aister- 
m-law, the Counteaa d*Artoi8, for giving yon a 
few days* leave of absence, to stay here in Saint- 
Cknid with vs. She ia to be envied in having 
auch aociety about her at all thnea.** 

** IS your mi^eety atrengthena our Diana ui her 
learned caprioea, we are undone! '* exclaimed the 
dncheas, in a bantering banner. ** Notwithstand- 
mg her youth and beauty, ahe ia already a walk- 
ing library ; I have no doubt that Boon we shall 
aee her appear hi a head-dreaa composed of 
books fragrant of peat centuriea. See, there ia a 
volume actually viatble from bdiind her fim, with 
which she ia trying to conceal it t ** 

'' We have caught her, and if it be a queation- 
aUe book, we must ri^cule her,** exclaimed the 
qneen, who aeemed to have regained her cheer- 
frdness. The volume which Diana had brought, 
and until now had concealed^ waa seiaed by Marie 
Antoinette to ascertain the title. After reading 
the name, she replaced It carefiilly on the table, 
covering it again with the counteas*8 fkn, indica- 
ting an uncomfortable dialike for it. 

*' It ia a French tranaktion of Homer*a Diad,** 
aaid Diana, binahing, and lowering her eyea. ''Can 
Father Homer, the greatest and beat of poets, not 
find favor in the mind of an enli^tened queen? ** 

Marie Antoinette laughed, but made a motion 
to r^ectOie book witii her beautiAil hand: "No, 
no, for the aake of aU the aainta, spare me your 
Homer t ' From aU I have heard of him it ia my 
ophilon that hia Trojan heroes do not concern us 
in thia country. They cannot pay court to ua ; 
we cannot expect them to Join even in a tolerable 
contnHlance for our amuaement, and we must 
MLjß done / when they roaat a whole ox and con- 
aider it thebr greatest enjoyment Do you give 
me credit for having made some acquaintance 
with your ancient friend, coaotessj ' 
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** And I iriU slog yoa a song to show Diana 
how well I also have ttudM her poeV' exelafaiied 
the dnohMB, gayety and nillery langfaing fai her 
brown eyes. She arose, and, standing fai the 
oentve of the pavilion in a ladiofoos portion, 
ssng m the manner of an itfaienni begfseti 
«* Homer wu blind ind played the hautboy."* 
Then she began a boriesqne danoe^ ezeonthig it 
with SQoh snooess, that Msrie Antofaiette was 
Ibroed to langlk 

^Tes, yon are right, let ns be merry,'* cried 
Marie Antoinette, aooompanying the dnohess in 
her danoe. " Let ns think of nothing but amnse- 
ment and nonsense^" oontinned the qoeen, with a 
sort of wQd lerity beaming in her eyes. «"Sad- 
nessy reflection, Uteratore, and all that, most be 
banished from the court of France 1 Shall it not 
be BO, my dear friends f " 

The young Countess Diana was in such confth 
sion, that the dnohess, irho could not beer to see 
any one's feelmgs hurt, approached her and kind- 
ly took her hand, repeatedly kisshig her while 
makfaig the most tender protestations. Then, 
turning to the queen, she said: "Tour majesty 
must not quite despise my INana and her learn- 
ingi She is a dear, good child, and, what is 
more, can inyent and practise as many foolish 
prsnks as either you or L She intended to read 
to you somethbig from her dear old Homer, at 
sunrise, to cause your mi^esty to finget the silly 
process against the cardinal. Was not that a 
freak suitable to your programme of nonsense f 
She has interviews with other old people, as I 
will betray to your mi^eety. She is most tender- 
ly attadied to a certain '^Hrgil, who has written 
eclogues, and even a poem on agiioulture, in whidi 
eveiy thing is, no doubt, very pastoral and proper. 
She read to me tmm that old master, and I ex- 
hausted two vials of my finest perfimies when 
she transported me among his lowbg cattle." 

The queen koj^ied, and, kisdng the countess, 
said: "Tou shall read that to us when we are all 
assembled at my fimn at Trianon. Then I will 

• Oomposed by theDachasede PoligBac, in imitatian 
of a wfmg <a the times: *' Ton fin UaU awugU it 
JoutU Ou ktnaM9**'-CimptB^ vcL L, p. 147. 



compare your poetiesl descriptions with the reair 
ty. I am sure I shall like your Y ugil, and I ans 
glad when I thhik that ancient poets extolled the 
country. In fiMt, how h^»py might we be in this 
sad worid, for every thing from the hands of Nar 
tore is good and beantifiil! I oonsider it a fitvor- 
able sign of the tfanes that my subjects are try- 
ing to letnm to primitive modes of lifi», throwhs^ 
off more snd more the fdUes of mere ccnveB> 
tiooality, and again becoming an agricultural peo- 
ple. I can ahnest regain my faith and confi- 
dence, and think that all will end well, however 
dark and threatening these transient days may 
bei" The queen again became grave, and her 
sweet countenance grew thoughtful and melan- 
chcdy. She seated herself on the green bank, 
resting ber head on her arms, and fell into deq> 
mediUtion. *«If I only knew why I am so little 
loTcd in IVanoel" she exclaimed, obsping her 
hands, and her eyes filled with tears. ** What 
have I done, that I see none but peiaeootors in 
my petit— «hat I expeiieiioe estrangement and 
hatred where I hoped for gratitude and attach- 
ment f The nation despises me— -I fed it more 
and more every day; and yet I gaTc to it my 
whole heart I thou^t Frenchmen were men of 
hottoiu-cavaUers— who would at least do justice 
to the woman, If not to the queen. But their 
slanders reach me in my most sacred relations 
as a woman, and thus emitter the joyful prac- 
tice of my duties as a queen. Oh, I am often 
sorrowftil when I think that I stand in such an 
unhappy position In reftrence to my peoplel " 

*' No ! " exclaimed the duchess, with enthusfaMm, 
"yon are loved, qneeni I am bold enou|^ to 
remind you ofthat speech of Xarshal de Brlssac, 
whose senHments reSchoed in the heart of every 
Frenchman. It was at your public entry into the 
capitd, after your marriage iHth the dauphin 
was concluded. Pointing to the people that were 
crowding at the feet of your nnjesty, the govern- 
or of Paris said to you, in chivalrous devotion: 
'Madame, you behold on yonder square two hun- 
dred thousand lorers, in r^ytore with your beau- 
ty.* And I could dte many such scenes, where 
the people met your nu^iesty with an unquestioned 
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rogvd, and ware glad to reoeire a amile from 
your dMumiog lipa.** 

^So mach tiie www for me, that I hare lost 
this fim>r, and without knowing how, or by what 
errorl** aighed th« queen. ^Yoa have not re- 
mfaided me of that day in my Hfe in a very happy 
manner; for waa it not followed by th*t terrible 
«fiaaater, when at the llreworka the erowd became 
80 ftarftally mioontroUed that there were more 
than four hundred dead and womidedf I am 
b^gmning to miderstand many of the omene of 
my rojal entiy faito Franoe, and which haTO been 
80 maiioloQaly ezphdned by the aalirical songB of 
myenemiea.'^ 

''But there are also poema written in pralae of 
yonr m^esty»** aaid the ooonteaa, kneeling at the 
feet of the hi^ly-ezcited qaeen. Who knows 
not by heart that of Yottalie on the beauty, amia- 
bmty, and generosity of the best of queens! • 
And he was one to whom Httle was saored on the 
ahar or the throne, bat whose proud spirit was 
obliged to confess itself conquered by your 
charms.** 

*« Ton are endeavoring to console me with those 
precious reminisoences, and I thank youl** es- 
daimed Marie Antoinette, rising hastOy and lead- 
ing the countess with her. ««Memory is often a 
Tety useAd endowment, helping us to pass lightly 
away from the disagreeable present; but the 
danger of to^ay is too great for my poor beating 
heart Afow faded flowera from the past can 
giro me no balm for these fresh wounds. Advise 
me, how can we pass the faiterrenmg tfane untO 
we reeeiTe news from Paris^ and learn how the 
suit has ended?" 

««An idea occurs to me, yournujesty: 1^ us 
anticipate all, and drive immediately to Paris 1 ** 
said the duchess, thoug^itAiUy. ««There we must 
see whether we can do anything to torn the scale 
in our iafor. We shaU certainly reach the city 
long before the commencement of the Pariiamen- 
tary session, and will haTO time to enter into 
confidential conTsrsation with some of the mem- 
ben, among wliom I have at least three good 
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As soon as we aniTo at tiie Toüeriea we 
can aend for these gentlemen, and give them a 
hfait of the just wishes of your mi^esty. What 
do you say to my proposal f " 

««I think it is ezcdlent t ** exdafaned the queen, 
hi a Kvely manner. ««Ah, I am so helpless and 
undecided, that it seems like a Ugfat shining in the 
darkness and uncertainty of my mind. Tbe king 
will be engaged all day at VerBaUles; and, al* 
though I would not take a ringle important step 
in this business, he would not be angry with me, 
if, to allay tiie torture of my heart, I attempt to 
disoorer befoidiand tiie incimation of the Pariiar 
ment Opfaiions may be influenced, and as my 
honor and repntation depend on this high Judg- 
ment, no one can blame me for anzioas curiosity. 
We ouglit to have moved in thia aflUr before; 
and yet the Ung, who thinks too nobly, hopes to 
obtahi a fovorable decision on acconot of the Jus- 
tice of our csfse and the consdentionsness of the 
Judges.'* 

««Then I will haaten hito the palaoe, and order 
all preparations for your nuöesty's departnre,*' 
said Gountess IMana. 

««Tea, hasten, I entreat yout'* repUed the 
queen. ««The fleeteat horaea must immediateiy 
be harnessed, for I intend to pass the distance 
from 8aint>Clood to Paris in a shorter time than 
haa ever been Imown before. Both of yon must 
accompany me, my friends ; I foel well only in 
your society, and at your aide I ahaU have some 
courage to act in the presence of my enemies.** 

Countess ])iana*s slender figure almost flew 
with the orders of the queen to the castle, while 
Marie Antoinette^ leaning on the arm of the 
Duohess Julie^ walked slowly along the park 
avenne. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TBI natiAifiWT aud thk qüxiv. 

The greatest excitement prevailed the whole 
day among all dasses of Pteis. They awaited 
the decision of the PrnfiamenT fai the cause of the 
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Mcoaed caidmal with fererisb snspenBe« maoifeBt- 
iDg itself in every street and square of the capitaL 
Since early morning, more than ten thousand 
persons, composed of erery rank, stood before 
the palace where the sessions were held, and be- 
tf eged all the entrances. Some of the people pen- 
etrated into the halls and antechambers, in order 
to be the first to learn the sentence^ 

The prisoners in the Bastile had been taken to 
the Conoiergerie daring the night by the officers 
of the Parliament ; and the pnbfic heard with 
spedal satSsfiujtion that Cardinal de Bohan was 
treated with the consideraUon due to his high 
birth and position, being confined in the cabinet 
of the principal recorder of the prison, under the 
guard of the royal lieutenant of the Bastile. The 
examination b^gan at eight in the morning, and 
was not ended when the erening approached, so 
that the people became fanpatient Sometimes a 
rumor from the interior of the hall of justice 
would reach the anxious crowd, when it could be 
obsenred how every thing relating to the person 
of the cardinal was recdved with the greatest 
sympathy. The senior president permitted M. de 
Bohan to be seated daring his examination, be- 
cause he seemed to be very uncomfortably affect- 
ed at the be^nnmg of the trial, his countenance 
tnndng pale and his knees trembUng. After- 
ward, however, he spoke almost half an hour 
with great eloquence and force, answering the 
questions addressed him by the president with 
a dignity and cleamess undeniably proving his 
innocence. When he concluded, he bowed to the 
Judges and counsellors, who arose at his saluta- 
tion, retumfaig it req>ectA]]ly--a proceedmg with- 
out precedent in the case of one acoased before 
that tribunal. The preliminary aflUrs and in- 
cidents of the court were received and rumored 
among the masses hi the street with shouts of 
Joy. Many ardent exclamations of regard for 
the cardinal were heard, showbg without doubt, 
and remarkably, which ride the people had diosen, 
and on what grounds they dedred to have the 
accused dedaied innocent and formally released. 

A traveDing-eairiage^ laboriously continuing 
its route throai^ one of the streets near the pal- 



ace, was finally forced to desist firom the strag- 
gle iritb the crowds pressing against it on AU 
sides. It was driven hito a gateway standing 
convenientiy open, whue the passengers descended 
to attempt a way throu|^ the surrounding mul- 
titude. One of these was IGrabean, who was 
on this day returning to the French capital, re- 
cdled by the encouragements he vecdved fiEom 
Madame de Kehra, as to the results of her mis- 
sion. Henriette, with the faithful Chamfbrt. 
had gone eren as far as the bairidre, to recdve 
and accompany him to Paris, as in a sort of 
triumph ; for they r^<dced not only that they had 
r^;ained their fUend, but had the satisfaction of 
knowing that by thehr successful efforts he waa 
released fh»n his old bonds— from all that had 
oppressed his life, and could return to Paris as a 
freeman. Mlrabean gave Henriette his arm to 
conduct her through the resüess crowd engaged 
in shoutinis and gesticulating against both the 
court and the queen. Chamfort followed near, to 
aid in protecting Henriette. littie Cooo^ the in- 
separable travelling companion of Mirabeau, whom 
he had brought back from London, remained with 
his nurse in the carriage, until the streets became 
passabla 

''My return to Pads could not have been cele- 
brated with more oongeiüal music than these 
noisy voices of the people 1" said IGrabeau, al- 
lowing himself to be pressed forward by the 
crowd, taking good care of Henriette, whom he 
pressed dose to hfansdt He was endeavoring to . 
gain the route leadhig unmediately to the Pttlla- 
ment-house, to be near the events transpfaing, in 
which he was deeply interested, after Chamfort 
had rehited to him what was gohig cm. ** I love 
to see the people,'* said Mirabeau, looking eageriy 
about hun, and breathing deeply. " Xothütg to 
me is so grand as an excited crowd. They re- 
mind one of the foture— they are like a vast field 
preparing for the hand of the sower, and the 
deeper the soQ is ploughed and enriched the 
greater the harvest to be expected." 

*<This sounds rather aristoeratio-revolution- 
ary t" cried Chamfort ''A count with such no- 
ble ancestors must be a somewhat difRM^Mend 
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of the people then myself, bom in a Irai Toar 
Countess Tet-Lee, howerer, has freed yon firom 
the arrogance of yonr fiither the marquis. With 
her beautiful eyes, wliich e?en a minister oould 
not withstand, she obtained a nev order firom the 
king, that giyes you the freedom of your person, 
and protects you from the power of the head of 
your fiunily. Inhale then the breath of the peo- 
ple, and (if I also may speak llguratiTely) exhale 
it as a flame to set France on firel*' 

lOrabean and Henriette hmgfaed heartily at 
these remarlu, made in a yery serious manner. 

^ Henriette has coofenred many fkyorn on me,*' 
said Mirabeau, glancing tenderly at her, **but 
now she has surpassed herself. On account of 
her personal appearance, which has an indescri- 
bable 7« ne 9aU 91101, eren the serere mind of the 
Baron de Breteuü was turned in my fkvor, and I 
am really grateful to this minister. Nevertheless, 
I cannot appear as his partisan in this place to- 
day. Whatever right there may be in the in- 
trigue he has contrived to bring against the car- 
dmal, I do not desire to see H. de Bohan con- 
demned. Although I entertahi not the slightest 
sympathy for this enamoured prince of the 
Churdi, I have a great desire to see him honor» 
ably acquitted t" 

^ BraTO ! '* cried a man dressedin a blue blouse, 
who had been pres^ng behind them for some 
time, and, observing them attentlTely, tapped 
Mirabeau's shoulder approvin^y. **You look 
like a man of rank, yet your intentions are good. 
We desire the cardinal's innocence, because that 
will declare the quem^s guilt" 

<*And what interest have you in finding the 
queen guilty f" asked Mirabeau, returning the 
greeting of the man in a polite manner. 

"She is proud and haughty toward the people 
— she despises us as of no account and contempt- 
ible, while she herself is mean and hypocritical ! " 
ezdahned the man, an angry and resentfhl ex- 
pression deforming his fiMse. ** My wife washes 
for the park gardener at YerssilleB, and, happen- 
ing to be there on the day in question, she gos- 
tfped too long, and found herself beUted in the 
garden. She say» she is certain that it was the 



queen who granted the cardinal an interview in 
the grove. My wife never tells fidsehoods, and is 
ready to take an oath as to the truth of her asser- 
tion.»» 

«<If your wife is handsome, we must receive 
her declaration without an oath," said Ohamfort 
''But I can ten you, my friend, that one of my 
fair neighbors in the Palai»-Royal, where I live, is 
said to have represented the queen in a most 
whimsical disguise, at that rendezvous. This 
woman's name is Mdlle. Oliva, who resembles the 
queen troat head to foot From my window I 
have often listened to confidential conversations 
among the companions of Mdlle. Oliva, who rove 
through the Arcades of the Fahds-BoyaL Thus I 
know that it was an understood thing among 
them ; that she had been hired to play the role of 
queen, to unsettie completely the poor cardinal's 
brain. For this the artAil lady will have to pay 
at the high Parliament" 

** Tou appear to side with the courts" replied 
the husband of the laundress, scanning Chamfort 
contemptuously and threateningly. **I suppose 
you are one of those who riot fai idleness, while 
the people suffer want, and sometimes starve hi 
the midst of their hard work." 

"No, good man," sidd Chamfort, laughing ; "I 
work also, and if I am not starving it is because 
my appetite Is not so good as yours. I envy you 
your health and strength, and hope you may al- 
ways have a suffidency to satisfy your hanger, 
and, believe me, you will soon find more than 



The friends were driven further on, and found 
great difficulty in remafaiing together in the multi- 
tude pushing and swaying continually. They met 
Count d^Entraigues, who, to his great surprise, 
was pressed almost into Mirabeau's arms, whom he 
immediately recognized, having been forced In 
that direction by a movement in another part of 
the crowd. 

" I take this embrace as a punctual reply to 
the last letter I sent you to London a few days 
ago. Count Mirabeau," said the new-comer, 
warmly shaking hands with Mirabeau and Cham- 
fort. ..... Google 
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** I did not reoeire ii; my depariore was qiüte 
sudden, owing to frvomble news/* replied Mir»> 
bean. '* I have just arrived, and we meet already, 
mnning against each other, as we are borne along 
on the tide of this popular commotion. What has 
beoome of your work on ' Privileges,' Count d^Bn- 
traiguesf*'* 

** I was writing to you about it: it is again hi 
suspense," relied the other, an elegant and sleor 
der man, with a verjr aristocratic bearing. **! 
will resume it at some future time^ when I hare 
gathered more materials.*' 

**0n such an occasion as this you can gather 
plen^," remarked Ohamfort ** Is it not so to- 
day that the French people desire nothkig more 
ardently than a guilty queen f This expresses an 
abolishment of privileges by a more decided fact 
than any other that you oould find. Fonnerly it 
was a prerogative of the king that he could do 
no wrong ; now, as soon as guilt is discovered at 
the fountain of authority— on the throng itself 
others must suffer; their assumed clauns must 
cease to exist, for the same law must be apphed 
to all who e^joy special fiivors. None wiU heace> 
forth dare to be ridi at the expense of his fel- 
low-man." 

'* That remark is unusually striking and subtle," 
sud CkMmt d'Bntraigues, politely. " Much is now 
at stake for the kingdom and the so-called priv- 
ileged dasses. The court, however, have this 
time set a rather cynical examine concerning 
those reoognijEed prerogatives; for they luve 
seised a cardinal, a consecrated dignitary, who 
formerly had only to give an account to his spirit- 
ual judges ; and, like a common criminal, they 
have brought him before a secular tribunal ; and 
its Judges, obeying thehr hiherent cqypoeitien to 
royalty, wiH avenge the cardinal, by exonerating 
him, thus prcmouneing suspicwm as to the queen 
—hi fiust, her actual guilt" 

*'Then it is supposed in court circles that the 
verdict wiU be hi fiivor of tiie car&alf " asked 
Mimbeau. 

** The queen herself must be intensely anxious," 
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repHed Count d'Bntraigues, **for very eariy this 
morning she drove into the dty from SaintpCload, 
requesting the presence of several of the mem- 
bers of the Plarliament to attend her at the Tiiil- 
eries. There a long conference took place, in 
which the Duchess de Polignac and her learned 
flisterin-law engaged with great interest Theee 
gentlemen were doubdessly influenced by the ir- 
resistible beauty and address of the queen, bat 
whedier they ^ their turn can influence others 
remabis to be proved. The probability is, that 
the cardinal's acquittal wiD be pronounced by a 
smaller minority than was expected." 

At tills moment a noisy exultation was heard 
from the direction of the Parliament-house, and 
redchoed by ten thousand voices. 

**The sentence must have been pronounced,** 
said Mirabean, as he and his friends at last found 
themsehes in the immediate vioinity of the palaee 
of justice. 

The deddon had been rendered, and the people 
near the palace, who reodved the first news, re- 
lated to eadi other the particuhus oi the trial, 
accompanying them with renewed dieera, and 
many severe and ungaOant remarics, as wefl as 
moral api^cations. The cries, **IiOng live Car- 
(Ünal de Rohan t" ** Justice dedaree his inno- 
cence I " prevailed, altiiough exdamations agamst 
the queen were minted with tiiem, and the ill- 
will and execrations of the public became every 
moment bolder and more uuUagulsed. The state- 
ments rumored everywhere among the people, and 
confirmed by well-known persons present during 
the trial, were, that Prince Louis de Rohan was 
declared innocent by a majority of three; that 
the real decdver, however, tiie Countess Lamotte- 
Yalois was sentenced to be pubUdy whipped, 
branded on both shoulders, and fanpiisoned for 
life; that Count CagUostro was frilly exonerated 
from aU blame, and that the other persons In- 
voived should receive greater or lees punish- 
ment, aooordhig to thdr supposed deserts. *'Long 
live the Parliament 1" resounded through the 
streets of the capital 

"The guOt of the queen i^pears to satisQr tiie 
crowd— tiiey ciy hag Hfo to^ Puiiament of 
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Fteifl!** whispered Ghamfort to Count d'En- 
«n^68. **If only those old hutitntioDfl were 
better, we wodd gladly permit them to Ere. 
Will not the dear people, now crying themselvee 
hoane, require a rery düTerokt body to represent 
their rights and pretenflionef This old Pariiar 
meat seems to h&ye an aversion to its own ex- 
istence, and to aTcnge itself on its own restorer, 
Louis XYL, who ought to hare left It among the 
reUcs of the feudal age. The members of tUs 
present court of Justice avenge themselves in fai- 
suking the crown and dishonoring the queen. 
The good Ung ought to have let those instito- 
tions belonging to a dead past go with it! He 
OQght long ago to have called the Genera^ Estates 
of the nation ; and Ids honest heart, beating for 
the welfare of France, would have been appre- 
ciated." 

^^It is true, the throne of France trembles to- 
day ! ^ said Minbean, raising his head, and g^anr 
dng over the crowded square. *' Why should we 
despise this ancient ministration of parliamentary 
law ? Has it not gained new honon in fighting 
against royalty ? And the members of the court 
to-day have really behaved weU, for, in sentencing 
Lamotte-Yalois to the most degrading punish- 
ment, they intend to reflect upon the king's 
house. To whip and brand a descendant of the 
royal fiimily of Yalols is a considerable satire 
upon the worshippers of those in whose veins 
flows the Mood of Che aodent monarohs of 
Fhmcel" 

The crowd separated at the entrance of the 
palace, for a dose carriage passed through slow- 
ly, and then took the toad toward the Bastile. 
It bore away the Cardinal-Prinoe de Bohan and 
Count Cagliostro. A report spread among the 
astonished people, that it was the special request 
of the queen that both the accused, although ac- 
quitted, should be sent back to the prison, and 
be released only on the next day. Oonnt d'En- 
traignes confirmed the report by repeating what 
> he had heard in eonrt sodety-^thal the queen, 
indted by her hatred of the cardind, had indeed 
pecmittod bendf te issue an order to that effect, 
preparing an insdtiag rsmovd for the man to 



whom she owed the most humiliating and aflfict- 
ing event of her ttfo. Marie Antoinette knew 
how to eflisct this beforehand, in case of the ear- 
dind being discharged, and was well assisted by 
those members openly and secretly devoted to 
her, as the sequd proved. But the revengefol 
queen did not consider that she increased ody 
the public triumph of H. de Rohan. This was 
shown upon the first movement of the horses, for 
the i^iaoners were loudly applauded, and the 
crowd so arranged themsdves as to form a kind 
of triumphd procesdon, escortfaig the carriage 
to the Bastile. 

Prince Louis de Rohan appeared at one of the 
dde-whidows, oocadonally leanfaig out, thanking 
with smiles and bows the unceadng and enthusi- 
asüc exclamations in his ikvor. He was in the foil 
costume of eodesiastio honor, but his robe was 
of videt, the mourning color of cardinals; his 
breast was decorated with many orders, but his 
pde face, brightening at the voice of populari- 
ty, stiH bore the traces of painful excitement. 

<*The aflUr might have turned out badly for 
the handsome Prince Louis," remarked Chamfort, 
as the carriage passed them. ^ It can easily be 
seen that the queen almost gdned her object with 
the gentlemen of the Parliament, fbr an acquittal 
by a m^ority of three votes is rather a narrow 
escape. And then they have put him into the 
same vdilde with Count Cagliostro, sending tiie 
proud priest back to the BastOe In the sodety of 
a notorious cbariatan, Instead of liberating him 
immediatdy as a recogmtion of his innocence. — 
See how the sorcerer makes good use of his op- 
portudty! He endeavors, if possible, to surpass 
his colleague the cardinal in pathos and digmty, 
greeting the peojde, firom the other dde of the 
carriage, with the gravity of a prophet, pretend- 
ing to bdieve that part at least of the pubUc ap- 
plause is fbr hfan. He smiles continually In his 
ecstatic manner, and now he gradoudy flfts his 
plumed hat, as If called upon to express spedd 
thanks. He actndly had the hardihood to a|>- 
pear before the high court of the Parliament in 
his magician's costume.** 

*'So that is the worid-renowned miradei>er- 
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fonner OagUostro I " said Ifinbeau, obflerring the 
necroinancer with particular attention as he 
paawd q>poflite the party. ** I perceive, Henri- 
ette, that in the deaoripüon yon gare me, in yoor 
charming letter, of yonr sfdrit-dinner, yon pic- 
tured this person so accurately, that I would have 
immediately recognized hhn. The appearance of 
the man confirms me in my opinion of him. 
Every feature and every motion shows the instru- 
ment of the Jesuits, and now I have done with 
him. His eyes do not please me— he is a trap- 
per, and all he catches he delivers for a consid- 
eration to the Church.** 

" He might have done something more for his 
pupil Louis de Rohan,*' remarked Chamfort, 
when the carriage had slowly passed, accom- 
panied by its cheering escort ** By means of his 
magic arts he introduced to the cardinal the 
queens of ancient times, but he could not exordse 
the hatred of Marie Antoinette. What did it 
profit If. de Rohan that Cleopatra and Semiramis 
often vidited him in secret? The Queen of France 
r^ected the lover of fifty, and— that is all I If I 
bad been in Cagliostro*s place, I would have in- 
fbsed a little of the elixir of youth into the poor 
prelate— perhaps that might have assisted him in 
winning the favor of the modem queen.** 

In the distance could now be heard the voice 
of the multitude who had accompanied the car- 
riage as &r as the gates of the Bastile; but the 
people would not leavö until the cardhial, after 
extending his hands over them and blessing them^ 
disappeared within the gates. 

Hirabeau and Henriette hastened to find their 
carriage, 'after separating from Chamfort and 
D'Entraigues, the latter inviting them to dine at 
his house the following day, and taking no re- 
fiisal. Henriette was very hnpaticnt to see Coco, 
and as soon as she observed her favorite she hur- 
ried forward to embrace him. They soon passed 
through the now empty streets to their dwelling 
in the Rue de Yaugirard, wluch Madame de Nehra 
had taken, and arranged with all her usual care 
and taste. 



OHAPTKB XVL 
THi wnv OF TBI imnsnB or rarAHOs. 

MiSABBAir had been in Paris several weeks, 
ffis object in retunimg to the dty was to finish 
an historical and political work, and thus attract 
the attention of the ministry, in order to obtain a 
place suitable to his rank and talents. In his 
restiessness and indecision he at first intended to 
return to his native Provence, and take possession 
of Castie Ifirabeau, which was at present unin- 
habited, and devote himself wholly to literary 
labor in a retirement he so much needed. He 
hoped, at such a distance from the capital, to be 
able to live on the small annuity allowed him by 
his fkther, who had finally consented, through the 
mediation of mutual friends, to pay it r^^ariy. 
He was prevented from adopting this plan by the 
illness of Coco, and remained in Paris, where he 
made acquaintances that seemed to him <^ im- 
portance to his labors and prospects. 

Henriette sat at the bedside of the rick chUd 
tenderly and anxiously nursing him. For several 
days she had constantiy attended him. Mirabeau 
at this time appeared absent-minded and busy, 
spending most of the day abroad, sometimes re- 
turning only at daybreak. After a short but 
kind conversation he was about to depart again, 
hardly seeming to have time to kiss the fevered 
brow of littie Coco, when Henriette said, with 
some sensitiveness : ** You scarcely remember us 
now, Mirabeau. All day you leave us alone ; I 
seldom hear your voice, and without H every day 
appears to me void and melancholy; if I must be 
deprived of you much longer in this way, I shall 
certainly become very miserable.** 

** My dear chUd, you must have patience and 
indulge me,** repHed Mirabeau, drawing her hand 
to his lips. " I have entered into a new current 
of business, driving me hkher and thitbw, but 
you know there is but one thing that ooostitutes 
my happness: to be in your presence, and hold 
your head In my arms. 

**I am not vexed with you,** said Henriette, 

playfUly poutfatg. ** Every thing would be weU 
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enoogh if thftt Glaviftro had not come to Pario, 
and taken complete poweesion of jon. I do not 
know, bat e^en in London a certain fear troubled 
me whenever he entered our dwelling, and I reaUy 
trembled. Now I can explain thia feeling; for 
since he ia here jon seem to aisodate with Urn 
only ! He will draw yon away from me altogether, 
Mirabean.'* 

*«No, my good child P« exdaimed lOrabeau, 
quiokly, but, with Yisible slgna of haste, sdudng 
his hat ** No CUtI^, no angel, no demon, wiU 
erer alienate me ftom my Countess Yet-Lee. 
We are united for erer, heart and souL But, 
beHeve me, my Mead Clayi^ deserres your con- 
fidence. He has a strong, aotive nature, and, 
since his aniTal in Paris, my Ideas haye been en- 
larged. I owe him much ; in company with htm 
I have entered a new course, in which I hope to 
attain my great aims." ' « 

" Clari^re has not a very attraetiTC coun- 
tenance," replied Henriette, hi a low voice and 
with downcast ^es. "His features quiver, and 
his eyes have a glassy, spectral look-^ bis pres- 
ence my old habits of the cloister recur to me, and 
I secretly make the sign of the cross. We have 
not become happier on his account, and**— she 
added, blushing, and scarcely audible— "no 
richer!** 

" What, not richer t " answered Ulrabeau, warm- 
ly, repladng his hat on the table, and taking a 
small box filled with gold>pieces firom his desk. 
"Look at this! Do you know how much was 
here? but, by the good counsels of our Geneva 
friend, the original sum has increased tenfold 
during a few weeks 1 " 

Henriette shook her head, after casting a slight 
and distrustful glance upon the gold. 

"Do you remember the hundred guineas in 
London that cansed us such trouble? ** continued 
Ifirabeau. "Tou went for them to my friend 
Elliot; on your return a very singular accident 
happened to you, and the knave Hardy stole the 
money out of your pocket. The English courts, 
however, dischaiged him on account of insuffi- 
cient proof. Bat, on the day I left London, I 
found the whole amount among some old rubbish 



in a hole in the waH Luckily I had no immedi- 
ate use for the money, and since my arrival here 
I have other resources ; thus I saved a little — an 
accident that never happened to me before— and 
began to q>eealate, according to C1avidre*s ad- 
vice. I bought stock of a newly-organized com- 
mercial company with part of my money, and with 
the rest I make time-bargains, as they are celled 
—that is, I deal in stock without resUy deiiveiing 
any, agreeing to win or lose at a certun time the 
difi^erence of the market^rice.** * 

"I do not understand one word of this busi- 
ness," said Henriette. "But I must say that I 
have no confidence in riches thusiacquired. I do 
not beUeve that money so handled is apt to re- 
main. It is like the gold in the fairy-tale— some 
day when you come to lay your hand on it, you 
will find nothing but sshes.** 

" Tour criticism of my new financial adventures 
is not so bad, my child," repUed the count, laugh- 
ing. "But we cannot well avoid the follies of 
the day. Our luck may fiivor us, and thus we 
may aid others in gidnfa)g wisdom. And that is 
the idea of Chivi&re and myself — to that we 
devote all our strength and mind. France is 
plunged head and ears into this rage for specula- 
tion. Gambling in various public funds, govern- 
ment loans, commercial stocks, and jobbing of 
every kind, seem to constitute the only life of our 
present society. It is a disease, but I hope the 
country will pass through it. In the mean time, 
the men of progress will fill thdr pockets — that 
is their duty. Speculation is an epidemic that 
easily seizes every one. We were infected with 
it by the Dutch and English ; it has become do- 
mesticated Uk France, and will run its course. 
The race for money will finally become a race for 
liberty. When all the property of a nation has 
been driven into such channels and evaporated, 
new resources must be opened, and that can be» 
done only by social and political fi-eedom. This 
wild speculation is always the forerunner of dan- 
gerous storms.*' 

"And what says our firiend Chamfort to all 

•Feoflhet, "MtfrnoinssurlOnaMau,'* voL iL, p. 841. 
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tiusf*' uked Henriette, thoo^tftiUy pbtTing 
with the lodes of fitüe Cooo. 

** Ohamfort has gone for several weeks to An- 
tenil, to Yistt Madame Hetvetiiis,'' replied Mlra- 
beaa. «'His ill-health prerented hfan, as he in- 
tended, to pay you a ftrewell visity and I had al* 
most forgotten to mention his regrets. He does 
not bdiere in business — he is too idle and 
dreamy an epicure— 4ie is afraid of taldng cold 
at the Exchange. On his departure he siüd to 
Clavi^re and myself: ' You most provide well for 
the financial disease of the French. For myself, 
I will remain Ihe poor CmderelU of the revolu- 
tion, and stay at home guarding the flame of 
liberty. After yon have made bankrupts of your 
fellow-dtisens, and swindled them out of their 
money, send them to my hearth.* *' 

Some one r^>ped at the door, and Etienne Gla- 
▼i^re entered. IGrabeau greeted him with much 
heartiness, while Henriette hardly raised her eyes, 
fitt<fing it difllcult to conceal her ill-will toward 
the new-comer, and negligently returning his 
salutation. 

Oaviire's appearance had remarkably improved 
since his residence in the capital His manners 
were more courteous, or, at least, betrayed an 
intention and effort to produce ft more pollto 
effect, and his buriy figure had gained almost as 
much grace In its movements as it was capable 
o£ The barbarian eneigy expressed in his face 
seemed, however, only to conceal itsdf behind 
a shrewd diplomatio patience. The democratic 
costume he wore in IiOnd<m, as a political refiigee, 
was replaced by ft fiishionable toOet, and the 
gray, broad-brimmed hat with the red ribbon, 
was succeeded by one of Paris fashion. On al- 
tering, CSftviire approached Madame de Kehra, to 
phiy the graceful gentleman, although she obvi- 
ously sought to escape his notice. He asked her 
pardon for agam depriving her of the society of 
' the coont, whom be came to conduct to an as- 
sembly of admfaen awaiting Um. 

Henriette replied, with a sad incUnatlon of her 
bead, that she was acoostomed to the object of 
his visits, and that aU she fidtwas alittlecuri- 
081^ to ask whither th^y wen going— to a sodo- 



ij for the amdioration of the oondition of the 
negroes? the American Qnb? a dinner at the 
house of the banker, M. Panchand ? or a rendei- 
vous of black, white, and gray specolaton from 
every quarter of the globe? She uttered these 
questions with such sensitiveness that Olavike 
smiled ; and Mirabean, to appease her, caressing- 
ly took her hand. 

^ '*It Is quite probable that the count wDI return 
very Ute to-ni^^t,** said the Genevan, with lurk- 
ing ridicula ** Ahnest all those you enumerate 
with such charming indignation unite t&4ay at a 
feast, and Count Mirabean is indispensabla The 
beneficent sbdety for the blacks, and the Ameri- 
can Club, give a dinner in one of our most mag- 
nificent halls. Many and hnportant speeches will 
be made, and every one antidpates some doqucnt 
passages from the lips of our friend. It will be 
worth while to attend, for the philanthrqMSto 
who desbe the abolition of slavery are to be sus- 
tamed by the new Cbib dm AmMeaku^ and they 
intend to fhrther such an object with all the 
means at their command. The memben of both 
sodeties wish also to make a collection for the 
promotion of thdr common purposes. Money 
will not be wanting, for among the guests are the 
most brilliant and best names on the Bourse. 
Ton are again right— M. Panchand, my prudent 
countryman, will be there; and among them will 
be several literary characters, and * philosophic 
noblemen,' as Chamfort calls them. Is not this 
an assembly for whidi a man may, for an hour or 
two, leave his wife and chUd ? *' 

Henriette blushed and smiled, looking up at 
Mirabean with her recovered good-humor. 

**And do you know that Oalonne will bo 
there ? ^ added Clavi&re, tumfaig with a signifi- 
cant i^ance to Mirabean. **I have Just left his 
cabinet, and he promised me fidthfhUy to be 
present at the ^ Club.*" 

«Ah, that is what we aU dedre,** exddmed 
Mkabeau. «By this vidt the mhiister of finance 
will not increase his friends at court or among the 
aristocracy. It is, however, time for him to raise 
his nuMk a Bttle on that dde. After throwing 
away the gorermnent money by bandfhls, like a 
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genial gambler, he must let the king know that it 
can only be regained pennanentlT and with inter- 
est, by a radkuJ reform of the whole state, and 
all belonging to it I** 

**I am laboring for that daily and hourly," re- 
pfied dayi^re, with a vulgar grin. **Aiid the 
mOTement ia near^it oannoi certainly be very 
distant, as I can satisAMrtorily prove.'* 

** If it is near, it wfll be through the efforts of 
an irresistible spirit, named Stienne Glaviire I " 
said Mirabeau, smiling. " Really, among all your 
Satanic ideas— and yon overflow with them — ^tbe 
happiest was, that you knew how to make your- 
self private secretary to the minister of finance: 
Tou have hi this way beoome the secret master 
of the revolution of the state, for which we sigh, 
from day to day, as the fkrmer for rain on his 
withered field. But why have you not put on the 
uniform of the ministerial oflicials, since yon are 
fbrmally accepted as private secretary of M. de 
Oalonne?"* 

" It is not necessary for me to be so punctilious 
as to my oflloia] character,** repfied Clavi^re. 
** M. de Caloone has need of me, and therefore 
sought to attach me to his mmlstry fai a suitable 
capacity. Oalonne \b a man of the worid, and has 
perhaps too much wit to occupy himself with 
thorough financial labors ; so for some time I have 
been making his mathematical calculations, when 
they require long and connected reasoning. He 
is well satisfied, and thus I urge him gradually to 
the very point where we desire to see him. 
Yesterday I finished the new financial scheme, 
and hnmediately delivered it to the minister. 
Many of your ideas, Mirabeau, are mingled in it, 
and I hope you will be satisfied. I have brewed 
a chaiming diink, that must by its own action 
have a powerful efltet on the political and social 
mind of France. Tou will soon see of what use 
is a Geneva banker, like mygielf, who has thor- 
ouj^ly mastered financial science, and who, be- 
sides his practical skill and business pieference, 
is driven by the very demon of state revolution ! " 
Clavidre burst into boisterous Uughter, as was his 

• OoDdofoet, *'MteK>lres," vol U P. »T. 
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custom when he had expressed himself to his 
satisfkction. Then he urged Mirabeau to depart 
with him, addhg that they must not let the com- 
pany wait, especially as he, Olavidre, had under- 
taken to make the opening speech. *' I am so full 
of malice,** he added, "that I can scarcely retain 
it. If I have to suppress my oration much 
longer, it will burst from my mouth in bright 
flames. Let us go quickly, and assist me in re- 
newhkg my excuses to Madame de Nehra, that 
her gracious anger may not descend on my de- 
voted head.** 

Quickly taUng leave of Henriette, she returned 
their compliments in silence. Seating herself at 
the bedside of the sick Coco, she concealed her 
sorrow in pacifying the crying child. 

Mirabeau and CSavi^re rapidly passed on 
through the thoroughfares until they reached 
the Boulevard Montmartre, thence to the fau- 
bourg, where, in a remote street, was the edifice, 
surrounded by a garden, which the recently- 
formed club had rented for the purpose of holding 
their meetings. On the way, Mirabeau intenüon- 
aBy turned the conversation to the financial min- 
ister, asking, in rather a decided manner, when 
M. de Calonne intended to arrive at the banquet, 
and whether he would remain. 

"The minister promised to be present at my 
speech,'* replied Clavidre, " in which I wish to 
criticise all the present tendencies to social re- 
form. I shall try especially to explain that the 
efforts to restore to society liberty and human 
dignity are on a par with those to fill men's 
pockets with money, and make them all opulent. 
The curiosity of M. de Calonne was excited when 
I hinted at the points of my speech — he ?rished 
to know how I could bring this subject to an 
issue ; and, although this morning he was suffbr- 
ing from the consequences of a night passed in 
dissipation, he promised to attend punctually at 
six o'clock. I made, him give me his word that 
he would remain during the whote banquet, to 
have a fair view of the activity of^ the minds of 
the present day — a matter instructive and ab- 
solutely necessary to a financial minister. We 
shall hure such mea as Cabanis, Condoroet, Hbl 
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bach, and Laikjette. What an exposition of new 
ideas we ahall etgoy ! And M. de Oalonne liu at 
least erne strong fiusalty — ^inquisitiTeness. He 
wishes to know what is passing in the sphere of 
thooght, and I have made hhn in some measure see 
it as a duty, telling him that a man in his position 
must make money out of ideas. I liave therefore 
excited that prominent and by no means unoom« 
mon faculty, which he has inherited from Mother 
Eve, and I hope it may gire him knowledge." 

Mirabeau looked at his watch, standing at the 
comer of a street, and begged permission to take 
leave of Clavidre for a short time, remarking that 
they would probably not meet again until toward 
the close of the banquet 

«< Then yon will not hear my address f " asked 
Clavidre, irritated. "And why do yon so sud- 
denly become in<Ulferent concerning subjects of 
which you seemed but just now to express your 
entire approbation ? '* 

**I will certainly appear toward the end of 
the feast,*' replied Mirabeau, smiling, ''and will 
then have sufficient opportunity to notice the 
effect of your speech. It is not indifference to 
your great eloquence, which no one admires more 
than I, nor insensibility for the great thoughts 
you intend to illustrate, and about which we may 
speak another time; but I must go, for I have a 
rendezvous elsewhere— I must profit by the oppor- 
tunity, cost what it wüL** 

" Now I understand your inquiries in reference 
to Oalonne's visit to tiiedub,** excUmed Claviire, 
fixing his searching eyes on the count " Tou in* 
tend to pay a visit to Madame de Galonne. But I 
pray you, commit no folly — attempt no intrigue, 
into which you may be led simply for its own 
sake. The minister, although the most capri- 
«ioos and unprincipled man in Paris, is of jealous 
(iempeoonen^ and watches his wife witii the sus- 
picion of a Herod. If he .has any distrust, you 
assuredly will lose your game with him, and I can 
never revive his interest In you, which may be of 
great advantage P 

^ It is my way,*' neplied Mirabeau, agun look- 
ing at his watch, and holding it toward Us friend 
ihat he might see how near six o'elock it wa& 



** Qo, Qavi^re, and deliver your address on lib- 
erty, human digidiy, fUl pockets, and all that, or 
on the art of taming the bankraptcy of society 
into resources of wealth. In the mean time, be- 
cause it suits me, I shall pay my visit Not long 
ago I met Madame de Oalonne at a <finner given 
by the Countess de Bianoourt; her equipage 
fdled to arrive, so I induoed her to enter my car- 
riage and had her driven to her residence. You 
know that it is dangerous for any woman thus to 
accompany ma* When we parted, Madame de 
Calonne gave me permission to visit her. Ton 
know, as well as I, that she and her husband are 
on very bad terms, although it is scarcely two 
months since they celebrated their marriage, and 
I may have much to suggest in view of happier 
connubial relations." 

"Their wedding-day was very unfortunate 1" 
repUed Clavi^re, taUng Mlrabeau's srm, and pre- 
paring to accompany the latter a short distance ; 
probably hoping to succeed in inducing the count 
to return, and appear with him in the banquet- 
hall of the dob. "The lady was dreadfhlly in- 
sulted on that day by her husband," Clavi^ 
recommenced. "It must have made a strange 
impression, when a brid^;room sat deliberately 
down to a game of ombre, at the moment the 
carriage came to carry him and his bride home. 
He played on with his usual perseverance when- 
ever he handles a card. The parents of the lady 
were confounded, and she herself was ready to 
smk hito the earth in her mdignation and shame ; 
his friends twitched him anxiously by the sleeve, 
but nothing could divert hun from the game. At 
last his mother-hi-law plainly asked him to return 
home; but he begged to have a few moments 
more, and requested her to desbend and enter the 
carriage with her daughter, as he would follow 
immediately. When they had gone he foigot 
them, until the relatives united to drag him for- 
dbly from the room. They even had to carry 
him down and push him into the coach, where he 
met his bride in tears." f 

"Tes, that is the indden^ which has prompted 

* Peoehet voL iL, p. 890. 
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my fiiTor wUh Xodaine de Galoimel'* wM the 
couBt, smUlng. ^ Oood^veidog, OUvi^ ; I hope 
to retan in time to aflsiat in the advoceey of yoor 
scheoMB of philuiihropy." 

*«I wUl not let yoa oK," npUed the Gcnevaa, 
holding Mirmbeea's erm. '* Yon moat not play 
the tempter, for it may be detrioMntal to yon in 
important matter» at pieeent ander ooniideration. 
If Oalonne ilUreated his wife on their wedding- 
day, that giT« you bo right to tpeeolate on her 
fidelity.'* 

"* GHaviftre as a preaoher of moiaKty is leally 
qnite a oomedyT* ezdahned the eoimt» again 
making «flbrts to free himself from his anxious 
friend. "«Too, the teacher of the Fieneh hi an 
arts of specolation — the greatest gsmUer on the 
Exchange, and who have done more to demoralise 
the people hi money matters than any other man 
— jOQ are soddenly playing the defender of moral- 
ity I — ^To please you, and beoaose I hoped to ob- 
tain a position from the nünister, I wrote against 
this aingolar passion for sadden fortones by stock 
operations, but you well know I only did so ac- 
cording to yonr orders, to give a check to the 
bosiness of certain companies, snd transfer the 
UiOvemeDtB of the Bourse to your hands, by de- 
preciating as much as possible all paper but your 
sUte^biUs." 

"We know, friend, what yon have aooom- 
plished, and wliat your genial pen may yet accom- 
plish, if yoa enter into our plans,** said OlaTi^re, 
gravely. ^* Tour two pamphlets agamst the bank 
of discount and the Bpanish bank, have caused 
quite an excitement, and greatiy aided our finan- 
cial operations.* To the minister it was as con- 
venient as agreeable, to have brought to the 
notice of the public certam ideas that he consid- 
ered it right to impress on them, and you have 
executed his wishes in a truly masterly style. 
Yoa may rest assured that he wiU show his grat- 
itude in a decided manner, provided no folly * i la 
Hirabeau * destroy the existing good understand- 
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ing. Your attacks are masterpieces of financial 
logic, and in a tone of sublime sodal morality. 
The bank of discount, founded by Turgot, was 
formerly highly meritortous in reference to the 
commerce and money-market of France. Its 
business involved large and small amounts from 
all oomerB of the land, and the dividends in- 
creased enormously ; but at length its favor with 
the pablic so floctuated tiiat the institution was 
endangered. The mania for stock - gambling 
rafaied small capitalists in particular, and Galonne, 
who had been endeavoring to sustain the credit 
of the bank by government laws in its favor, now 
thought best to destroy it Then you wrote your 
pamphlets, my friend, by which you sought to de- 
predate the stock, both financially and morally. 
Yoa were even stronger in your second pamphlet 
against the fialnt-Charlee Bank, which the famous 
Oabarros established in Madrid three years ago. 
This concern pretended to be supported by com- 
mercial enterprises in Caracas snd the Philippine 
Islands, just as the banker Law turned into 
money the Iflssissippi gold-land fever, when the 
anticipated commerce of Louisiana Inundated us 
with a flood of bank-büls, threatening to carry 
away all our solid resources. A country like 
Spain, to whidi flow abundantiy the precious 
metals of the New Worid, sends us paper of no 
value, but which is nevertheless more sought for 
in Paris than m Madrid. The strength of Mirar 
beau dealt mighty blows on ,the Spanish bank. 
In fact, you revealed the unsoundness of the 
whole financial policy universally adopted, and 
accompanied your argument with a most eloquent 
description of the maimers of the present age. 
That is a sad picture faideed of those who ex- 
change real property for paper of whose worth 
and origin they are ignorant, and which serves, so 
to speak, ss admission tickets to debtors* prisons or 
insane asylums. The govermnent has been obliged 
to interfere, for If all capital is to be transmuted 
into these bank-bills, whence is to be derived the 
necessary court revenues? The Spanish bonds 
this day still sell fbr double their nominal value 
at the Paris Booise.** 
"My dear Oaviire,** said Mirabeau, kiugfafaig, 
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" I see through jour noble uitentions. You be- 
gin a .broker's conversalion with me to change 
the current of my thoughts. But I cannot help 
you ; I only care at present for my oontempLated 
▼isit to the wife of the minister of finance, and I 
do not in the least trouble myself about stocks. 
I hare worked enough for them— 4et me have a 
holiday. I am afraid you employ roe and my 
pamphlets in raking out the chestnuts from the 
hot ashes, for your special benefit ; and, say what 
you will, yon draw considerable profits in negoti- 
ating paper for whose depreciation I have been 
employed. Yes — ^yon and Panchaud, and the 
rest of the Geneva financiers, who arcf ploughing 
the reyolutlDnary field of Paris, are feeding your 
friends with the proceeds of a system which I 
have been called upon to expose and denounce. 
I am certain that M. de Calonne does so, although 
he surpasses me in his mancouvres to sink the 
paper of the bank of discount I have lately 
heard, in fact, fixmi some ladies in the Palids- 
Royal, that he makes them presents of candies 
wrapped in the bills of that establishment*' * 

An equipage passed at this moment, in which 
sat a gentleman whom Clavi^re greeted politely, 
and Mirabeau also lifted his hat **]f. de Co- 
lonne I " said Glavi^re, laughing. *' He has a very 
keen ear, and it is possible he may have over- 
heard the words * candies ' and ' bills I ' " 

" I will relate this story to his wife,** replied 
Mirabeau. " And, now, my friend, hasten to the 
banquet; for yon see your minister is punctual, 
and you must not let him wait for your speech, 
intended to make all mankhid happy. I shall 
arrive soon enough to say a few words myself." 
Mirabeau and Clavidre separated, going in differ- 
ent directions. 
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Tn phUanthropio assembly in the large and 
brilliant hall was numerous, and graced by the 

• ''M. de Calonne tout enüer/' par X. C . . . . 
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presence of many distinguished guests, even frcHn 
the higher classes. The entrance of the minister 
of finance made quite a sensation. Many sur- 
rounded bun, with congratulations, pretending to 
pay him homage in flattering allusions to the 
success atten^ng his recent financial operations. 
Others remained at a distance ?rith visible re- 
serve, avoiding any probability of introduction. 
Calonne, however, with the tact he possessed in 
perfection, endeavored to approach those who, 
not without design, seemed to shun him. In this 
group were Cabanis and Condoroet, toward whom 
the minister advanced with great corti&dity. 

The Marquis de Condorcet received M. de 
Calopne rather coolly, holding himself erect, and 
scarcely touching the hand extended to him ; but 
tins did not in the least disturb the minister, who 
was determined to have some friendly discourse 
with these men. On the contrary, he b^an to 
converse with his usual versatility, all he said 
sparkling with wit ; even Condorcet, who was this 
evening more than ever taciturn, found his icy 
reserve melting away before he was aware of it 

** My object in coming here was to meet such 
fiiends as the Marquis de Condoroet I " said the 
minister, in his courtier manner, and with great 
geniality. " Tell me, marquis, may a poor finan- 
cial operator, who becomes poorer as he makes 
more money, reckon on the approval of such su- 
perior minds ? You are happy in your intellect- 
ual empire, where you have no currency but 
(hou^t, and all requirements are satisfied by an 
exchange of ideas — there you have no defidtl 
Yon philosophers take good care that in your sys- 
iem all is wdl balanced, and that reason shall not 
accumulate debt upon debt, and loan upon loan, 
upon mere supposition, as a financial minister of 
France is forced to do. 

It was difficult, even to the measured and 
straightforward Condoroet, to withstand alto- 
gether such charming urgency. His broad, 
thoughtful brow began to show a little more 
friendliness, and the face of the marquis expressed 
a shade less of contempt " We mathematicians 
and philosophers," he replied, smiling slightly 
and even rather good-naturedly, *^ not trouble 
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ounelTe« so miioh about erron b our oalcula- 
tions, beoftuse the people do not soffer Btarvation 
as the immediate oonsequeaoe. ilnandal min- 
isten hiiTe in this respect a much harder task to 
perform. There is, however, a very good prov- 
erb : * The pitcher is carried to the well until it is 
broken!' We shall soon discover whether the 
pitcher we mean is made of indestractible gold, 
as it is said to be, and in which are treasures for 
every court oflBdal, if he will only receive them. 
Perhaps, when we see the fragments, we may re- 
mark better on the material out of which your 
money is manufactured. The present scheme of 
finance, encouraging, as it does, aU sorts of gam- 
bling, and disturbing an honest and reasonable 
deeire for profit, introduces a vast amount of mis- 
chief into our society.'* 

" Bravo 1 " cried Oalonne, clasping his hands. 
" Can we deeire any thing better, my dear fiiend ? " 
Bm refined and pleasant countenance beamed 
with an expression of humor, generally containing 
a slight sting of satire, and used with such art 
that it was not quite dear for whom it was in- 
tended. There was, however, connderable attrac- 
tion in his manner and appearance. He was at 
this time in his fifty-first year ; but his tall, slen- 
der figure and highly-polished manners made the 
impression of a much younger age. His conversa- 
tion often suggested that he was a pleasanVtem- 
pered ron^— one, moreover, who conceded every 
thing, from mere indiiference and indisposition to 
disagrea 

Tlie minister passed quickly to another group, 
after having spoken a few courteous words to 
Oabanls, inquiring m a flattering manner about 
the success the latter had obtained in his medical 
practice since his removal firom Auteuil to the 
French capital. 

It began to be more lively in the brilliantly 
lighted and decorated halL Cabanis looked with 
thoughtful and mdaneholy eyes at the symbols 
and standards ornamenting the cdling and walls, 
among which were indgnia belonging to the two 
associations united for this evening. In the 
eentre was a large portrait of Washington, a pres- 
ent firom Lafityette. Over it waved the American 



flag, with its thirteen stars. On both sides of 
this fine likeness were pictures, exhibiting negroes 
undergoing punishment, in positions of entreaty, 
or prostrated beneath the lash. Each embellish- 
ment was surrounded by an American and a 
French flag, having an important meaning of 
union and friendship. 

*'The walls tell terrible tales!" said Cabanis 
to Condorcet, as arm in arm they promenaded 
through the hall. *' Those slaves impress me 
with a painful feeling, and challenge every man 
to do his best, that such dark accusations against 
humanity may cease ! But if we wish to make 
fUr and hi^py all that is black in our present 
sodety, we must go beyond these *purUte8 tibi- 
Touz^ as the gentlemen of the American club call 
themsdves.* Purification in thdr sense is wash- 
ing the negro white, and that is known to be 
rather an unsuccessful business in this world. It 
is nothing more than a philanthropic delusion, 
which in my opinion is of a fdece with the finan- 
cial administration of the charming M. de Calonne, 
who has just honored us with ^s gracious notice. 
Such whitewashers are worse than the slavehold- 
ers. And we, my friend Condorcet, what color 
are we striving to obtain ? ^ 

"Oh," replied the marquis, with gravity, "we 
must strive to be tyrannised by no particular 
shade ; for there is Ulualon in every color, and, 
so long as we are controlled by it, we endure 
untruth and fa^ustice. Let us return to Nature, 
as our Jean Jacques Rousseau advised us— all 
healthful development is the result In her so- 
dety we rest free firom all deception. Whatever 
she represents herself to be, shd really is, and 
whatever is offered we may take and enjoy with- 
out question. Those ideas of social happiness 
with which the priesthood and the monarchy have 
so long amused us have very littie practical ei- 
istence. One fact remains — the world progresses, 
but only in and through Nature. That is why I 
was so glad, Cabanis, when you began to trans- 
late Homer. Tou will malie the French acquaint- 
ed with an old poet, who sang about the only true 
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Bystem of hunuui life, ahowiog that Uxig and peo- 
ple, religloD and state, liberty and ouBtom, bare 
their origin in the same beneficent source. We 
have need of that ancient author. The greatest 
satisfiu^on I hare ever had ia, that we have com- 
menced to write on the same sutjeot: the indis- 
soluble union of the physical and moral nature of 
roan I '* 

Cabania pressed his friend's hand, saying, in a 
low voice : '^ All we can do now is to record this 
new goepeL It is not exactly the right way to 
begin, for it should be preached to men from 
the housetops, that they must renounce what is 
artificial, if they intend to attain and et^of the 
object of thdr existence. If we once überate 
man from the unnatural in p<^tios and religion, 
we put him m possession of aU liberty. Of coarse, 
it is a humiliation that such men as we can only 
use our corrosive ink to unloose the chains of our 
fellow-men. I often become hritated in the midst 
of my labors at the superstitions of society, and 
prefer to visit my indigent patients, believing that 

there is somethfaig more real and noble in curing 

* 
some poor cobUer's wife of a fever.'' 

"Excellent, doctor 1" cried a Jovial voice be- 
hind them, and Gabanis felt a friendly tap <m his 
shoulder. He turned and saw Baron d'Holbach, 
who welcomed his friends and colleagues with 
hearty greeting. 

"Ah,*' said Gabanis, smiling, "even Baron 
d'Holbach does not disdain to appear here! It 
must mean something that we thus assemble ; the 
lieutenant of police will certainly discover a dan- 
gerous tendency somewhere." 

" My good friends, I have only come to give my 
mite for the emancipation of the slaves, and inci- 
dentally to hear any new idea that may find ut- 
terance," replied Baron d'Holbach, in his usual 
happy mood. " Tou know I am always suffering 
from lack of news. The world is becoming more 
tedious. What are the latest rumors?" The 
eyes of the old philosopher beamed with a curi- 
ous expression, that might have been somewhat 
gloomy if so much real kindness had not mingled 
with it. His appearance was plain and simple, 
almost approaching the patriarchal style; yet. 



without i4>parent contradiction, the cheerful 
<^ the worid might be seen in all his deportment 
— a fact of which his well-noarished person gare 
good evidence. The celebrated thinker, so mueh 
fieared fai his day, could be discovered in his high 
brow, on which appeared inexorable dedslon and 
audacity. 

" If you desire any thing new yon must dis- 
coTer it yourself'' replied the Marquis de Condor- 
cet. "For all that we hesr ia old. A large as- 
sembly, however, seldom think, and the longer 
they remain the more thoughtless they become." 

" But you win find somethhig new at the table," 
said Holbach. "And I teaUy feel eonsoled in 
notidng the preparations. To eat and to think 
are one and the same operation— 4he only differ- 
ence behig that the organs are dissimilar. He 
that eats continually reproduces himself, and the 
better you dfaie tiie more profoundly you think. 
Au spiritual ideas are gradually absorbed with 
good food into the physical organism, and my own 
weltconditioned body is the real pantheon of 
ideas." 

"This application which yon make of your 
celebrated system always pleased me, on account 
of your personal amiability,'* replied Cabania. 
"Tour book has had influence— it is indeed a 
fountain whence we draw most of our ideas, and 
I hope our greatest deeds also will be accredited 
to it. Really, Baron d'Holbach, if the gay Abb4 
Galiani called you * steward of philosophers,' it is 
not because of your Sunday dinners, with which 
for years you have r^gulariy entertained your 
thmking and eating friends, but on account of 
your * Systeme de la Nature ' as well as your other 
writings. They are to the worid as a hospitable 
and pleasant inn, so to speak, in which mind (and 
mind is matter) feeds itself from already pro- 
vided resources, and just aa it is convenient At 
best, mind is a result of matter manifesting it- 
self hi ideas." 

"We shall not be surfeited with good thhga 
to^iight," remarked Gabanis, dryly, calling atten- 
tion to the dishes. " I see nothing but very or- 
dinary fare, and to a higher mind, accustomed to 

the dainties at H<dbach's tabl^they give* Utile 
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proooaJse of ideta. Wlio can originate great 
tiiouc^tB Arom aonr-kroatf Banqueta by aab- 
aoription are, howerer, In Paria, not alirayB the 
ohoioeat, and I see manj men of Holbach'a aohool 
preaent, who wUl auifer tembl j in the prooeaa of 
thinking. It would be aome conaolation If this 
fisaat were quickly htgaat and ended.'* 

^ I hear that the hoeta are waiting for Etienne 
OaTidre," replied Gondoreet ''He ia alao a phi- 
loaopher, and la to make the opening address. No 
doobt he has been belated at the Bonrae, for he 
19 the secret agent of Oaloone, and attends to aU 
the financial and other awlndlee hia master nnder- 
takea. This whlmaioal man haa no doubt many 
good traits, but his rough manner has somethmg 
80 bloodthirsty about it that it always makiea a 
mysterious impieasion on me. It is said that he 
la alao paid by the English ministry for the part 
he acts here. He is the principal spring in the 
stock-gambling machineiy at work in Paris, and, 
nniting deeper plans with it^ he alma to produce 
anarchy in our whole social fabric; but I do not 
trust him; he Is no Frenchman, and I do not Uke 
to see fordgn hands tampering in our aSSurs.*' 

" If be deeirea anarchy, he is aa welcome as 
one of ourselTes I " said Holbach, amiling oom- 
plaisantly. "You will remember that anarchy, 
aa the real principle of life, I have preached in 
my work on Nature. Repulaion and attraction 
oonstitnte anarchy in aU its phaaes, more or less 
active. That is the only oondition by which 
both tl>e physieal and the moral worlda live and 
maintain their equilibrium ; for all laws orighiate 
and are valid by force of some sort— their de- 
ments must fight and be fought againat, before 
what we call law rests on any aure foundation. 
Perhaps this Clavidre may be a pupil of your old 
Holbach. I have often asked you, Oabanis, to 
bring him to my house aome Sunday to dinner." 

^ He belongs to that class of people whom you 
can seldom secure," replied Gabanis. ''Other- 
wise, your hoapitable dinners, that for thirty yeara 
have made Sunday in Paris a feast of mind, would 
have attracted him. He la a dismal fellow, but 
he knows every movement hi the market as well 
aa the value of every bank-bill, for he tradea in 



them with the activity of a demon. Such men 
are seldom docile— they are bad pupils, and they 
rush into experiment, sometimes decdving, and 
sometimes being deceived." 

" I do not see Count de tfirabeau,*' remarked 
Holbach, holding up his eye-glass and glancing 
around on those present "He positively prom- 
ised to meet me here. I know he is your hero, 
Cabanis ; you not only love but study him, and in 
your new philosophic researehee, which I expect 
to be more progressive than mine, you look to 
such a hero of human nature as we see represent- 
ed physically and mentally in Hirabeau. He is 
the man of nerve; and I hear you advocate the 
principle, that every thing la only nerve— that all 
ideas are the production of the senses, and that 
thoughts are formed in the brain because it is 
the centre of the nervous system.* I compre- 
hend how Mirabeau has been your model for 
this explanation of human nature. I have never 
seen a man so highly organized and gifted ; and 
if France, In her present effeminacy, is destined to 
witness great deeds, he will be the one by whom 
they are to be accompliahed." 

" Tou do not appreciate him too extravagantly, 
but you do more than Justice to my own modest 
efforts," replied Gabanis, a slight blush suiAising 
his usually pale countenance. " Tou cannot help 
thhiking of such a nature as Mirabeau's when 
you essay to exphiin the human organization. 
Truly, m him is nerve : and I have observed that 
it has a reciprocal action with his ideas, and con- 
trols his objects and purposes. I must confess, 
that while engaged hi my labors on the physical 
and moral peculiarities of man*s structure, I often 
think of him, although I have lately seen him 
but seldom." 

" Well, my dear friends, it all depends on what 
we understand by our teims," said Baron d'Hol- 
bach. " In my system I consider the stomach as 
the real source and centre of man's being. If your 
stomach is disordered, your nerves and brain re- 
ceive no nourishment, nor do you produce ideas. 
It will therefore always remain the seat of the 



* Oabeols^B " Bapports da Fhysiqiie et du Mortl de 
rHonmie.^ 
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human mind; and your phtloaophj, Cabanis, 10 
only a polite style of making all ideas originate 
in tbe oeires instead of the stomach, which is by 
many considered too grossly material Bat mate- 
rialism is the science of the day — ^the science of 
matter and force— a secret which we have won 
from Nature, because we ventured to confide in 
and made her our divinity. What says the medi- 
tating Marquis de Condorcet? '' 

"Ton know I sympathize with you in your 
more important doctrines,*' replied Condorcet, 
awakmg from his dreamy silence. "Stomach, 
nerves, and brain, are the immediate agents of 
life, and what is called mind exists in them only 
— ^no rational man can dispute that. But you 
forget one important fact, of which I b^ to re- 
mind you — that is, development, without which 
humanity, or any thmg else, has of course no 
progression.'* 

"Ah," laughed Holbach, his whole body shak- 
ing, " you will not supplant ns in that way t what 
you call development I call digestion. Can any 
thing under the sun be clearer? He that has 
nothmg to digest has no development Tou 
would elevate the human nature, no doubt, but 
by your law you provide for it Icarian wings that 
will not bear it to the clouds.'' 

" No," replied Condorcet, in rather an anima- 
ted tone, "the law to which I refer has greater 
power. It reminds man of what has been hi his 
history, while you lead him to material Nature. 
He can only become perfect by that growth which 
lies in his wHl, and without which your machine 
of skin, bone, stomach, and nerves, remains but 
a puppet that has no yes or no. Give man a will, 
and power of progression, and he has at once 
lofty purposes — ^he mounts the horses of the sun, 
and reaches the limits of his hopes. The law of 
progress is so strong, that after its power has 
been fully recognized, he can perform mirades, 
and transport himself beyond the sea, with no 
such wings as you allude to. Materialism is a 
Just idea if rightiy understood— I admit that 
Indeed, it involves wonderful facts— it will teach 
men to Journey in the air, and, when thousands 
of nules from each other, they will correspond 



swifter than an ease's flight Every one, as soon 
as he thorou^y comprehends the development 
of whiohrhe is capable, will lengthen his life by 
centuries." * The tall form of Condoroet swayed 
as he spoke, and a deep color eufihsed his &oe. 

"M. Etienpe Clavi&re has made his appear- 
ance," remarked Cabanis, drawing the attention 
of his friends to the short, corpulent, bat active 
man entering at the prindpal door, and quickly 
working his way through the crowd. " The spirit 
of speculation seems to be in a great hurry," con- 
tinued Cabanis. " Tea have a good opportunity 
to notice his hnportance ; he advances with the 
assurance of a harlequin, who knows that with 
his entrance the comedy be^ns. There is your 
man of strength and matter ! Materialism is not 
only the parent of atheism, but also of stock- 
gambling. What do you say to that, Baron 
d'Holbach?" 

" Tou know I am always glad to see any thing 
new," replied Holbach, looking piercingly at da- 
vidre's physiognomy. "Do I not go from one 
coffee-house in Paris to another to obtain knowl- 
edge f Priests and royalists call us heretics and 
children, because we consider certain human 
functions paramount; and now suddenly appear 
men who see mind in money only, and who wor- 
ship at the stock-board. It is possible that they 
are a worthless rabble, who dissipate all cultiva- 
tion, and who will finally tarn society into a horde 
of swindling idlers. We must, however, cauti- 
ously discover what perchance is concealed be- 
hind those men of physical strength — whether 
they have any thing besides their impudence and 
tbe beggar's pride.— But Clavidre is really mak- 
mg a figure. If I were not too old to prophesy, 
I would say: *That man will one day become 
minister of finance after France has been revolu- 
tionized.' f However, let us take our places, and 
sit together, gentiemen, that we may exchange 
our opinions on passhig events." 
The whole assembly, consisting of several hun- 



*Oondorcet*B "Eequiue d'on Tableaa HlstorkiDe 
des Progrds de TBsprlt Humaln," a posthumouB work. 

t Btienne davldre really became financial miniater 
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dred peiflODB» took thdr seats aroimd th« table, and 
m ooDfliderable excitement, wblch was greatly 
heightened by the address that Clavidre soon de- 
livered, as to the meaning and objects, of the 
night*s festivity. 

davidre was a brilliant speaker, distinguished 
for bold and new thoughts, striking images, snd 
a certain art by which he conquered the heart of 
his audience. He commenced by assummg the 
appearance of a very honest man, speaking of 
the necessitous circumstances of France, and 
which threatened the peace of society. Then, 
with a peculiar smile, be made prominent the 
utility of money in the state and among the 
people, because a just and satisfactory divi- 
sion of it was an expresdon of true harmony. 
SkilfiiUy introdudng American liberty, he ex- 
plained how it had already b^gun to produce 
prosperity in that country of hnmense mineral 
and agricultural resources, while in France pro- 
visions were becoming scarcer and of worse qual- 
ity, in the midst of a deluge of paper^noney, in 
which all would long ago have perished, if a man 
of noble and creative mind had not used his 
judgment and influence in directing anew the 
finandal aflbirs of the country. 

This flattery, administered with great discretion, 
in reference to Calonne, who was sitting opposite 
the speaker, was received with applause, causing 
the minister's cheeks to glow, and eliciting con- 
gratulatory gestures from the courtiers near bun. 
Even General Lafayette, who was well acquainted 
with M. de Calonne, and sat at his side, whispered 
agreeable words. 

Ctaviire now passed on to a compUment on 
Lafayette and other officers present, known to 
have fought in the American war of indepen- 
dence, asserting that after France had taken such 
a conspicuous part in aiding the united States, 
by sending her best and bravest sons to her bat- 
tle-fields, she ought to finish her work now in the 
name of all that suffer and are oppressed. The 
speaker went on to say that the society for the 
deliverance and civil equality of the poor slaves 
was formed in France through the activity of the 
Harquis de La&yette; but that, unfortunately, 



in this as m other cases, nothing decisive could be 
done without money — ^that large sums were neces- 
sary to lay a foundation at all adequate to the ob- 
ject in contemplation, which was to promote the 
abolition of slavery, and to continue the agitation 
of the subject, by pamphlets, associations, and 
a liberal outiay. 

If. Clavidre averred that a great deal of money 
must therefore be contributed to make even a 
small beginning ; and that nothing is more char- 
acteristic of a man than the way in which he ap- 
plies his gold ; for if it is for a good purpose, he 
is good himself, and he who gives for the cause 
of freedom, must feel free himself. 

" Money,*' said the Genevan, with considerable 
profundity, " Is the sinew of life^ and in your sin- 
ews live mind, ideas, and all that is divine, as one 
of the most distinguished and intellectual men of 
France, now honoring us with his presence, has 
well and truly said in a recentiy-published work.'' 

" How very subtie this man is! " said Holbach 
to his nei^^bors. *' He approaches us all in tum, 
and makes us a present of a paper of candy ; but 
I have no confidence in him ; he has not quite art 
enough to conceal his real purpose-— for he brings 
us back too ofteu and too zealously to pecuniary 
matters, about which, no doubt, he intends to 
sound a trumpet in honor of his minister and 
companion, M. de Calonne." 

Clavidre continued to remind the assembly that 
a good condition of society is characterized by the 
amount of money spent— the more the better. 
*'The expenditure itself," he said, reproduces 
ftinds, as well as ideas, usefiil to sodety— econ- 
omy is the worst financial system. That is the 
rock on which my great Geneva compatriot was 
wrecked while administering the finances of 
France. Necker's mind was the greatest of his 
time, and as such he roust be recognized. He 
united financial and state reform, and at least en- 
deavored to give the people political rights for 
the taxes hnposed on them; but unhappily he 
misconceived in reference to economy as an eflbc- 
tive remedy for the condition of the country, and 
thus he lost credit. No one could believe in a 
frugal minister of finance. Under a good admin- 
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istratioii «he ounenoy mnsibe ostbundantas if it 
descfiDcied m showen from theciouds— new paper 
must therefore often be iasned. 

*^Tbe beneftoent geahiB of the French finances 
has the seat of honor at this table. When M. de 
Calonne entered oo hia duties, he foond in the 
state treasury two bags containhig twehre hun- 
dred liYres opposite a six^iundced-and-fouMnil- 
lion debt, and a yearly deficit of ei^^ty milUons. 
He immediately began by urging a loan of one 
hundred millions— a produeti^e and wise idea. 
It is true loans hare multiplied, but there has 
been no stringency In the supply of currency, and 
all the capital of the nation has been put in mo- 
tion. In tiie present year (1785) one hundred 
and thirty-six millions have been issued in treas- 
nry notes.* Gentlemen, gold glitters in all cor- 
ners 6f France ; she has more to spend, and con- 
sequently will receiTe more. France wfll become 
rich, and her people free and happy I " 

As ClaTidre uttered these words, immense ap- 
plause resounded in the hau. Some of the guests 
cried, "Long live OBlonnef others, in stem 
▼<Hces, commanded silence. Olati^ paused a 
moment, contemplating the excitement in the as- 
Mmbly with fiashing eyes. 

** He has actually brought out a cheer for Oa- 
lonne akeady,*' remariied Cabanis hi a low Toice. 
*< And the minister does not appear in the least 
abashed that his merits are trumpeted by one of 
his own agents. A man, such as he, has not much 
choice or modesty in his gratifications. There is 
some ambiguity, I think, in the flattery that money 
almost grows In the streets during Galonne's ad- 
ministration. It is true, such management, or 
rather mismanagement, of the pubtic funds is de- 
signed to soothe our real misery for a short time 
—it is an attempt to blind the nation, under pre> 
tence that the treasury is orerflowing. Calonne 
buys erery thing merely to show that he is able 
to do so. Estates, casties, islands, forests, duk^ 
doms, and I know not what, he has purchased for 
the state, and all without any reason ibr making 
these acqnisitians. Any one dealing a state en- 

* Louis Blanc, '' Hlstoire de la B^volntion fran- 
fal8e,''Tol.l.,ch.T. 



dowmsBt had only to say so, and he is sure to 
be recdved with open arms — aU pensions are 
bestowed in perpetuity, and he that abeady has a 
life revenue may have It extended to all eternity. 
Even the most greedy and importunate courtien 
are astonished at the blessings provided for 
them."* 

Glaviire saw that this was the proper moment 
to resume his speech, which had only been inter- 
rupted by its effect ** Economy is not wisdom ! " 
he began again. "In financial matters it is an 
exception. In a good monetary system, I repeat, 
the currency must flow abundantiy, as a river 
from its source in the impenetrable mountains. 
Gentlemen, our country, great and beautHdl as 
she is, may congratulate herself on her return to 
a natural order of things. This idea the present 
era seems to recognize everywhere. Behold the 
mothers of France, who are generously beginning 
to nourish their own children, instead of intrust- 
ing them to the care of hirelings I A good gov- 
emmenty if h wishes to be gteat and strong, must 
tdso exercise such devoted and beneficent mater- 
nal love on an its dtixens I ^* He was again inter 
rupted by bdsterons applause^ 

** Now he drags Jean Jacques Rousseau's ideas 
of a return to Nature and maternal affection, into 
Galonne'a linandal swindle,*' sidd Baron d'Hol- 
badi. '* What is to become of us in the bandsof 
this rollicldng fellow, who makes use of our con- 
victions only to delude us? I suppose tiie next 
thing he will demonstrate is, that the real pros- 
perity of France consists in the deficit of her 
finances.'* 

" He that understands how to spend well and 
richly, has no consciousness of deficits!" said 
Ghividre, Just at that moment " A non-deiault- 
ing adnünistration would be a picture without 
shading. But painting, gentiemen, is the art of 
shading ; and so financiering, to be perfect, most 
be mellowed by occasional losses." 

** He is transforming his friend Oalonne into a 
Baphael I " exclaimed Cabanis, rubbing bis hands. 

The last flight of the orator, however, seemed 
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to etwe some duwatiafacUoD, for maaj of the 
guest» bflgui to hiM; «faile written, wtth moie 
poUtenesB, compltined that the poUio vamry 
should be treated in so trifling a maimer, and the 
weU-knoim niinoiis oonditlon of Fraooe brought 
into ridieale by one who seemed to i^oioe in his 
charlatanry. 

Mirabeaa entered the halL WheceTer be ap- 
peared he waa sore to prodaoe a sensation^ but 
especially on this evening, and the eyes of all were 
turned toward him. He wis very grave and 
pale, and oonld not repress a oarionsly sarcastic 
grimace, on hearing the last remark of the Gene- 
van about deficits. He took the seat resored 
for him at Clavidre's side. The latter hastened 
to conclude his address, uttering a few brUliant 
thoughts, by which he successfully managed to 
unite his audience in ftill and Ihvorable recogni- 
tion of his opinions generslly. 

The banquet now really commenced. Several 
other orators, with shorter addresses, were heard. 
Mlrabeau reftased all invitation to speak, and 
seemed to have a little dissgreement with his 
neighbor Glavi^ who was endeavoring to urge 
him. 

** When a man comes to dinner late," remarked 
Ifirabeau, helpfaig himself fkwn the dishes before 
him, ** he has to attend to other aflUrs than to 
display his doquence. Besides, you have spoQed 
the busbess, Olsvi^re^ for the company do not 
seem to take kindly to your representation of d» 
ficits— many, in fi^t, seem to ftel qidte iU ftom 
the effect of your ekiquent argument. I fear that 
I should only increase the excitement against us, 
for I see many opponents. I have already more 
enemies than I ever had in Paris, on account of 
my recent publications. Shall I tell you some 
news ? The police are about to forbid the drcu- 
lation of both my works, the one against the bank 
of discount and that against the Spanish bank — 
this is to be done at thp request of my amiable 
patron UmseU; M. de Galonne." 

*« Who told yon that ? "" asked OUviire, eageriy. 
**It was to remdn aseorel from yon for a few 
days longer.'* 

** The wife of M. the Minister Just announced it 




to me, in order to give me a proof ( 
ship,*' replied Miiabeau, smiling. 

^ If she gave you no other token of regard, you 
are really to be pitied I" said the Genevan, look- 
ing at the other derisively. "Poor adventurer 
that yon are I you must have had a dull interview 
with the fiUr lady, if you were occupied with state 
aflkirs." 

'*That is not my o[^on," replied Mlrabeau. 
** If yon wish to obtain the good-will of any one, 
you must know how to treat him. Once I dis- 
puted about an Arabic grammar, with a person 
who had long lived fai the Bast, and our very dis- 
agreement became a basis of true friendship. 
Madame de Galonne is one of the best ladies in 
existence, but I soon saw that she was prouder of 
being supposed conversant with state aflUrs, and 
competent to pass Judgment on them, than of her 
beauty and her very pretty foot, which is one of 
her pfindpal attractions. So I amused myself by 
conversing with her as I would with her husband. 
I asked her for news from the financial adminis- 
tration, and whether my two pamphlets on the 
question of stocks had received her approbation. 
At ibst she looked at mein i4>parent astonish- 
mtety and then burst into laughter. She said, 
looking charminc^y important : * I will show you, 
count, that I am in possession of a secret. Both 
your pamphlets will be denounced, and confiscated 
by the poUce, and M. de Galonne himself has de- 
manded this. I accidentally heard him speak about 
it, half an hour ago, with the lieutenant of the 
Parisian police.' " 

** And did Madame de Galonne also tell you the 
reasons for this measure ? " asked Glavi^re, in a 
very irritated tone. 

''Of course, I pretended to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow, and I regret now that I did not ask 
for the reasons of this strange action of tiie min- 
ister." 

The Genevan laughed aloud, but then said 
with some anxiety: *' Speak in a lower voice, 
for Galonne (who is sitting opposite) has very 
keen ears, and I foar he may overhear our con- 
versati(m." 

** I am not conoemed about that," replied Mir- 
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abean, with comio naivety. ** He eaimot' poMibly 
hear what we are saying. But why does he act 
00 equiTOcally toward me ? He first induees me to 
write those pamphlets, and then forbids their cir- 
cuUtlon." 

'* I am surprised at your not immediately nn- 
derstanding his intention," said davidre, excited- 
ly. ''The minister has two objects in view, 
which I myself advised : first, he does not wish 
the Exchange to suspect that the opposition to 
stock-gambling — a movement you faiaugurated so 
effectually — is permitted by him, much less that 
it owes its origin to his influence ; secondly, he 
thinks that your works will be more effective 
when they have the charm of being obnoxious to 
the government*' 

A collection for the objects of the association 
had been proceeding for some time, and the plate 
approached Mirabeau ; he took a weU-fiUed purse 
from his pocket, and cast it hi whh some ostenta- 
tion, so that the minister was attracted by the 
metallic sound. M. de Calonne nodded kindly to 
hun, makmg inquiries about his health, and why 
lie had kept away ih>m the ministeiial mansion. 

The count replied, without the least embarrass- 
ment, that he would not have done so if be had 
known that his visits would be agreeable. 

" I thought,** said the minister, bending over 
toward Mirabeau, *'I heard you speak with M, 
Glavidre about your two pamphlets? Oan yon 
imagine such a thhig, count, that the police in- 
tend issuing an interdict in reference to them ? * 
It will probably be made public to-morrow, and 
unfortunately I could do nothing to prevent it 1 ** 

^ I thank your excellency for your sympathy,*' 
replied Mirabeau. "The prohibition, however, 
will greatly faicrease the demand for the pam- 
phlets, for we all find forbidden fruit the sweeV 
est.*' 

" Indeed r" asked M. de Calonne, slightly 
wrinkling his forehead. At this moment be re- 
marked a ring, with a peculiar jewel, sparkling on 
Mirabeau's hand, and regarded it with increasfaig 
attention, apparently making great efforts to d^ 

* Psndiet, voL il, p. 9n. 



dpher the letters aigraved on it. Involuntarily 
the count withdrew his hand from view, pladng 
it under the table, and for a moment became viri- 
bly uneasy. The minister was disturbed in the 
curiosity which suddenly possessed him in so 
strange a manner, by a remark from his neighbor 
General Lafayette. 

" I am afraid you have been very imprudent,"* 
said Olavidre, from whose sharp eye nothing es- 
caped, in a low voice to Mirabeau. " The ring 
you wear attracts Galonne's attention.** 

" He recognizes it,'* replied Mirabeau, smiling. 
" It belonged to his wife, who placed it on my 
finger at parting.'* 

"That was to console you for the prohibition 
placed on your pamphlets, I suppose?'* asked 
Clavidre. "And, with your usual carelessness, 
you did not take it off on commg here! I 
beg of you, my friend, do so now, and conceal it 
for the present Here, take mine, and put it on 
qnickly under the table. If M. de Calonne ap- 
proaches you afterward he will find that he was 
mistaken. I am anxious for a good understand- 
ing between you and him ; he must raise you to 
the position due your talents." 

The count shrugged his shoulders, but followed 
the advice of his more practical friend. 

The banquet was over, and all rose to greet 
those they had not yet had an opportunity of ac- 
costiog. Calonne had scarcely left his seat, 
when he hastily forced his way throu^ the con- 
gratulating crowd and crossed to the other side 
of the room, where Mirabeau and CUviöre met 
him. He recdved the complunents of these gen- 
tlemen very kfaidly, offbring his hand to the count 
in an especially friendly manner. He held the 
iatter's hand for some time, uttering the most 
flattering phrases, evidently examinmg the ring, 
and suddenly brought it nearer to bis eyes, but 
looked surprised, as one disappointed in some 
sure expectation. He released Mirabeau's hand, 
and a few minutes after disappeared from the 
ball 

" I know him weD, and doubt that he is alto- 
gether oonvmced,** said Clavidre, looking after 
the mhiister. " His suspidon is often assisted by 
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a reniArkable presentiment, leading him, even in 
business aflkin, to the most concealed traces of 
what he desires to discover.** 

** I am surprised that a man of his character 
can be so unreasonably jealous,*' replied the 
count. ** A general lover, such as be, is usually 
not inclined that way, and it is the more remark- 
able, as he does not pretend to hare the slightest 
regard for Madame de Galonne. If his friends 
should happen to pay her compliments, he ought 
rather, as a man of the world, to be obliged to 
them. And if he does not appreciate his own 
gold, why should not others ? ** 

" That reminds me, by the way, of the coinage 
of our lottis d'ors ! *' laughed CfaiTidre. " You are 
quite a financial genius, Mirabeau. I can tell you 
that the edict ordering the alteration of gold coin 
iu France will shortly be made public I have 
worked out the idea for the minister— the whole 
plan is mine. We shall remould the old louis 
d*ors according to a new scale, and hope to gain 
two, or one-fifteenth, on every thirty coins. X)ur 
dear public will easily submit to a small loss in 
the deterioration of the metal. But I think that 
any thing like deterioration in the case of Mv 
dame de Galonne would not exactly please the 
minister.** • 

'* Let us resume our levity at some other time/' 
said Mirabeau, taking leave, and turning to con- 
verse with other friends, among whom were Ga- 
banis, Ckmdorcet, and Holbach, who had been for 
some time awaiting his leisure. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TBI MISSION TO BKBLIIT. 

SivbiulL weeks later, Mirabeau sat in his room 
with Henriette, to whom he always returned with 
renewed affection. (Contrary to his later habits, 
he had not left home during several days. He 

* Loale Blaac, vd. 11., ch. v. 



seemed to be in bad humor, and his usually bright 
brow seemed to lower in vexation and despond- 
ency ; he was seldom so much moved as at pres- 
ent, for his temper easily changed to any present 
impression. 

Henriette was in her favorite position, on a ta- 
bouret at his feet, and engaged in some embroid- 
ery intended to adorn iittle Coco. From time to 
time she looked anxiously up at her friend, who 
was lost in thoughUhl silence, hardly conscious of 
her presence. 

" IGrabeau," she sud at last, pausmg in her 
work and touching his arm gently, '' why are you 
so sad? I fear that some misfortune has hap- 
pened to you. Why do you not give me a good 
sodding, and storm and rave around with your 
dear thundering voice f Or why not take a walk 
— ^go to a caf(6 — hunt up some friend and prom- 
enade the Boulevards, if you will not let me ac- 
company you ? How is it that you have not been 
to the financial bureau for several days f Rouse 
yourself I It Is ii^urious to such a strong man to 
remain stUl." 

'* Tou are right,** said Mirabeau, in a mellowed 
tone not usual to him, *' I am wasting my time 
in idle melaiicholy— in I know not what thoughts, 
leading to no results. It is fortunate that you are 
by my side, Henriette ; are you not at the same 
time my wife, my child, and my mother ? Tou 
are cariful for me, and your voice would encour- 
age and rouse me. I thank you, for the breath 
of your ever-fresh lips reanimates me, and my 
soul abeady bestirs itself." 

** Do you know, Mirabeau, that I would really 
be glad if you have no more business at the finan- 
cial minister's ? " said Henriette, beginning one of 
her cheerild conversations. " I do not think you 
gain any thing there in either temper or ftmds. 
At times, I confess, I have been really Jealous of 
your visits at M. de CaIonne*s. I do not know 
why. Ton are accustomed to look so happy on 
departing; and when you say * Henriette, I am 
going to tiie flnandal ministry,' I always console 
myself with the idea tiiat you will soon be a 
rich man by means of your connections with the 
great monetary worid ; but nothing has yet come 
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of H all, and you Beem to be richer only in care 
and dqjection.*' 

*< It is true," r^ed IGrabettQ, springing up, 
irritably ; " I have now less money than ever, and 
I may thank this miserable financial bomness for 
it The depreciated buk, of which Clavi^re gave 
me such quantities, and which were meant to pay 
me for my labor, have not again risen in value, 
but remain on my bands— mere packages of rab- 
bish, with which the rats may build their nests. 
I sometimes fancy that I have been used only as 
a tool I They make me write against speculators 
and the Bourse, and promise me mountains of 
gold, but pay me fai paper— the very trash that I 
myself üded in depreciating ! Glavi^re teUs me 
it is very deep strategy to become rich by what 
we do our best to render valneless in the market 
** These are Egyptian secrets, perhaps — ^but I 
have gone far enough in thdr solution. I, who 
detest speculation in my inmost soul— who see in 
it nothmg but the degradation of sodety, and the 
moral and domestic ruin of tiie individual— must 
be used as an instrument for its defence I— -must 
fight in the ranks and by the side of unproduc- 
tive speculators, whom formerly I would scarcely 
have considered worthy of the honor of an insult 
And why did I undertake such business ? Be- 
cause I was obliged to have something to do; I 
could no longer bear to remain idle, in shameful 
inefficiency, and dying from inaction, ti serves 
me rig^t that in my character of depredator I 
have become intolerable to myselC And, to<lay, 
my child, we may make a stew of our bank-bills 
for dinner, for I certainly do not know how we 
are to pay for it'* 

'* You need not be alarmed on that point, my 
friend," relied Henriette, looking at him as if she 
felt pained, and seeretiy drying a tear. '^Tou 
know I am a good housekeeper, and have saved 
a whole louis d*or of the money you latdy gave 
me. I intended to buy a litde present fbr you to 
surprise yon, but now I am glad that my predous 
coin can come from its hiding-plaoe to our rescue, 
Count Mirabeau. This is the last reserve." She 
hastened to her woric-table, taking the gdd^iece 
ont of the drawer. 



** Tliat is a good friend, bot unfortunately we 
must immediatdy dispose of it ! " said tfirabean, 
slipping the louis d*or quickly into his pocket with 
a very cheerftil gesture. <* Pertiape this may torn 
out a fortunate day for us^ for when you find any 
thing unexpectedly, some other agreeable addition 
is generally made. You see miseiy has made me 
superstitious, davi^re promised to call on me 
to-day, to bring me the last faitimation of M. de 
Calonne as to his intentions in reference to me. 
I am expecting hun every moment with increas- 
ing impatience. I have sent word to the min- 
ister, that he must declare briefly and simply 
what he means to do for me, and if he does noth- 
ing, that I am weary of oompromJfdng myself any 
more for him and his financial intrigues. Not 
only do I gain no money, but by my writings I 
make a thousand enemies among the public, and 
not a mn^e friend of any consequence in the 
tninuieirhan. The opposition against me in Paris 
increases— my name and character are dragged in 
the most disgraceful manner into the journals ; 
and, what is most disagreeable to me, they refer 
to all the past sins of my life, and punish me in 
my private relations, going back bo far as to re- 
proach me wiüi the abduction of Sophie de 
Monnier. 

<« I have Just made a most cold-blooded oppo- 
nent of Beaumarchais, the author of the * Wed- 
ding of Fig&ro.' You know I published a small 
brochure last week against the new water com- 
pany of Paris. I thought M. de Calonne desired 
to have arrested the exdtement of the public for 
the shares of that company, because capital was 
withdrawn from the royal fVmds. The price of 
those shares had risen from twelve hundred francs 
to fifteen hundred and higher. I interfered, endea- 
voring to prove that the speculation, by which the 
Aqueduct Association were trying to accumulate 
their capital, belonged to the prohibited schemes of 
the Bourse, for it was involved in the late minis- 
terial action forbid^ng any sales on time-purdiase, 
and merely nominal values.* Now, this Beau- 
marchais, a speculator of the most reckless chai^ 

^ " Bur lea Actions de la Con^Mgnie des Banz de 
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aoter, but beloncpng to tlie maiMgliig eommhtee of 
this company, writes 8aöh a malidoas reply, that I 
4o not know whether I ought not to pot my sword 
through his body. And H. de Galonno— since I 
broke this lanoe for him (if not for him, for whom 
else ?)— does not admit me to his presence 1 I 
have not been able to see him for ei^tdays ; and 
now I have demanded a dedflive answer through 
Clavi^re." 

'' What I " asked Henriette, iii the greatest as- 
tonishment, approaching him, and anzioosly look- 
ing mto his eyes — ^^ you have not spoken to the 
minister for eight days f Yet you went several 
times to his residence at the be^nning of this 
week, and told me afterward that yon bad long 
interviews there. Did you speak to some one 
else ? Are there any pretty ladies in the financial 
mansion i I have made inquiries on the subject, 
and was told that Madame de CalcHine is very 
beantifuL" 

" You have broken your promise, my child," 
replied Hirabeau, threatening her playfoUy, put- 
ting his hand on her lipe, and covering her cheeks 
with losses. " You solemnly promised me, a short 
time since, not to be jealous, and now you have 
fallen into a relapse. If I told you that I was at 
the house of M. de Calonne^ you may rely on it ; 
I was really there, and if I held conversations, 
they were important, even if the person to whom 
I addressed myself was one next in authority to 
the minister hhnself.** 

Without replying, Henriette stood at the win- 
dow, looking thoughtfully and doubtfVilly into the 
street. Then, on hearing a carriage approach, 
and seeing it stop before the house, she exdaimed : 
'* M. Glavidre is descending from the equipage — 
he is coming to pay you a visit You must, bow- 
ever, permit me to at)6ent myself, my friend; you 
know I do not deserve to see him, for I do not 
recognize his perfection. Besides, I have some 
necessary things to attend to, and will d^mrt'* 
She took her hat, and, after Mirabeau had kissed 
her repeatedly, she hastened away as &8t as pos- 
sible by one door, while Glavidre entered as quick- 
ly by the other. 

'<At last!" exdaimed Mirabeau, impulsivdy. 



" Yon have made me wait a long time, Olavidre, 
and yet you know I am the most impatient man 
under the sun — ^my mind and body tremble to 
hear the decision 1 " 

**That is why I hesitated to oomel" replied 
the G^eoevan, dearly out of humor, throwing him- 
self into a seat and remaining silent. 

** Yon do not look like a messenger of good 
news,*' said IGrabean, anger becoming visible on 
his oountcsiance. ** I suppose, the minister win 
do nothing for me. Well, then, let him fear my 
enmity!" 

** He oflbrs you a secret mission to Beriin," re- 
plied Clavi^re, "but he cannot give you a posi- 
tion in his bureau, and he will not use bis influ- 
ence for you here. In fact, he desires to have 
you removed from Paris." 

Mirabeau stood a few moments with folded arms 
in the centre of the room, meditating. At length 
he said, vehemently : " Tell me something more 
about matters and things, Claviire I " 

*' Your affidrs are in a very bad condition," the 
latter replied, "and all without doubt by your 
own fault!" 

"The minister does not like my argument 
against the shares of the Aqueduct Company? " 
asked the count. 

" It did not please bun," said Glaviire, " nor 
did I like it We have pidd the printing ex- 
penses for it, but M. de Cakmne considers them 
as so much money thrown away. You were too 
violent, my friend, and have exposed many weak 
points to our opponents. The minister wished to 
Iiave the public waned agamst tliis new specula- 
tion, but it does not suit him to have the origina- 
tors of the enterprise, espedally Messrs. Perrier, 
personally attacked as swindlers and cheating 
stock-jobbers. M. Constantin Perrier addressed 
himself to my chief, and succeeded, it seems, in 
changing his opinion, for the ministry intends to 
purdiase one hundred shares of the company. M. 
de Calonne and his colleagues talk of nothing but 
the national and patriotic value of this scheme, 
and the minister himself is enthusiastic for the 
use of the steam-pump for the first time to come 
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the brothers Perrier have proposed man? un- 
proremente.*' • 

*' Ton may go where you please with your finaD> 
cial ministTy!'* cried Mirabeau, passionately. 
'^ Does this Calonne think that the steam-pump 
win force all the gold of the Pactolua into the 
Seine ? If he had told me so sooner, I would 
have been quite as charmed as he is with this new 
inrention. But why does he wish to send me to 
Beriin f Is it posable that any man can have a 
secret mission to that dty ? " 

'* For some time past Prussia has attracted the 
attention of King Louis XVI^" relied Clavidre, 
dryly. " A change of monarchs is soon expected 
there. The great King Frederick II., who has 
nused his obscure kingdom to a brilliant and 
powerfhl position, will soon hare disappeared 
from among the liWog. It is desirable to know 
something of the intentions of his successor in 
reference to France ; besides, it would be well to 
haye a correct and more intimate knowledge of. 
the droumstances of this suddenly exalted coun- 
try. The French government wishes to estimate 
anew its position in Europe, and M. de Calonne 
proposed to send you, that you may give us au- 
thentic reports about the court of PKissia, as well 
as her resources and ideas. For the first month 
you are to receive two tiiousand francs, and the 
rest will be arranged afterward.** 

" To go to Berlin would not be so rery disa- 
greeable to me," said Mirabeau, after a pause. 
«<I am disgusted with my residence in Paris, and 
I long to see other men. A fresh bree^se, even 
from Brandenbuig, would be grateAil to my 
fevered brow. But, before I say any more, ex- 
plain to me why Calonne desires my absence f " 

"I never expected that Count IHrabeau, the 
hero of the frtture, would ever act in such an in- 
nocent maimer," replied Clavi^re, rather petu- 
lantly. " But you cany your simplicity too far. 
I have warned you often enough, telling you that 
Calonne is Jealous, and, beddes, has the keenest 
faculty of discerning men's manners and mo- 
Öves." 

'■'■■' ■ ' » '■■ 
* Peochet, voL iL, p. 888. 



*'I have not visited Madame de Calonne for 
several days," sud Mirabeau, evasively. 

'* Because she declined to receive you, my dear 
friend I " excldmed the Genevan, with irony. 

*'Ah," replied the* count, ''M. Etienne Clavidre 
appears to be well informed, not only of what oc- 
curs in the office of the financial mmister, but in 
the boudoir of his wife." 

'' I never could understand your conduct in this 
whole aiTur," said daridre. '* At a public ban- 
quet you openly wear a ring, just recdved from a 
lady whose husband sits opposite you, and before 
whose eyes you expose it in such a manner that 
he is almost enabled to decipher the letters (to 
him well known) engraved on iL Calonne was 
not deceived by our manoeuvre. His suspicion 
was aroused, although, according to his self-pos- 
session, he allowed no one to pereeive it I im- 
agine, however, that some violent scenes have 
lately taken place between him and his wife, for 
she could not show him the ring he asked for, 
which was a present from him. Madame de Ca- 
lonne feds that yon have shockingly compro- 
mised her, and that is more dangerous for you 
than the minister's anger. He will avoid making 
any public demonstration from political motives, 
but he desires your absence from this dty. We 
shall lose your pen, which would have been of 
great use to us; but, mark mel the lady will 
avenge herself— she is an Italian, and be carefol 
how you cross her path again." 

"Very well," replied Mirabeau, cahnly. "I 
accept your proposal Do you make all the ar- 
rangements, and I shall be grateful to you. I am 
off for Berlin. To-morrow, if you please, I shall 
be ready to start with my whole family." 

** Yes, to-morrow," said Clavi^re, •* for if you 
accept this position, the minister desires you to 
depart immediatdy. I will prepare all that is ne- 
cessary to-day. Farewell, Mirabeau ! I am sorry 
that we lose you in this manner ; indeed, I am so 
greatly troubled that I almost feel disposed to call 
you to account for your folly." 

"We shall meet in another way than with 
powder and lead," said the count, with a shade of 

melancholy. " We intended to^^kccomplisb a great 
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deed; J^at H is not yet erenfaig for either of qb. 
Mj condaet MpMatee us, but the tempest is oom- 
iog that will bring ns together sgafaL Then we 
must support each o^er.** 

** It cannot be long before that period,'* said 
GIa?iire, with greater heartiness than usual, em- 
bracing Mirabean. ** In the mean time let as be 
bosy with preparatory matters, and when yon re- 
ton, yon will take yoor rightful place as master 
and leader of the movement I I hope the new 
iinandal plan I have worked out for Oalonne will 
please yon in your oapadty of poBtioal sapper." 

'* What are your projeots, at present? " asked 
Kirabeau, looking at his friend hi a Tory signüi- 



** We mean first to defirer a memorial to the 
king, preparing him for (Monne's new system,** 
vepHed darike, ardetttly. ** This petition will de- 
mand nothhig less than a eömplete remodelling 
of tiie French monarchy; and I ean taey the 
astonished eoontenanoe of good Louis XYL, when 
the spendthrift Oslönne suddenly appears before 
hbtt with the anslere language of Tuigot, Ysoban, 
and Necker. France, hitherto divided by pro- 
^dndal and itete ptlrileges, is t6 be directed 
anew, so tiiat she shall be a uidt. She ii to have 
a national representation. Tixes are to be do- 
«rte^ sbd not paid, as formeriy, by the dtl- 
MDS only, but by the nobles, the ebuM, iind 
9 



eren the king. Justice and unity must reign hi 
this country, and all priyileges, differences, and 
distinctions, oease forerer. Will that satisQr 
you?*» 

** I profoundly bow to you and Galonne I ** cried 
IGrabean, with solemnity. " It is true you stiU 
step very softly : you bind up the talons in cot- 
ton, for the national representation may be oobs- 
pared to cotton. But you will go farther, will 
you not, and give the talons their natural play? 
We must have pain ere we can have pleasure 1 ** 

**Mi8ohief wm come, but in good time,** re- 
plied Olari^re. ** However, let us not stop to 
prophesy now; it is probable that I shall return 
to bring you more precise orders ; for the present^ 
adien I " They diook bands, snd Clavidre qidck- 
lyleft. 

**To4nQrrow we go toBerifai!*' exclaimed lOra. 
bea% ai Madame de Nehra entered. His voice 
had not sotnded ooidieerfuQy for a long time^ and 
ail the depresribn Henriette faul essayed in vain 
to disperse had disappeared. 

<*To BeriUtaf ** asked Henriette, ititadfaig in the 
dooiway fan surprise, end lookingly sddBfagly aft 
the'changed appearanoe of her fUend. 

*«Td Beriin!*' tfvpeaftJBd HlrabeM. «Pknpare 
every thfaig. Ky wbole tribe (as 1 always call 
ton) aoeompany me-^Orantiss Tet-lie^ Itlle 
0beo^ and Ifiss Sarah!** 
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OBAFTER XEL 
m loUBinnr num puus so snuii. 

On the evening of one of the last dajB in De- 
oember, 1^86, » carriage, driven by a poatilion, 
was passing slowlj over the publio road leading 
from Tool to Yerdun. A heavy &U of snow ob- 
stmcled the progress of the travellers. The 
nmte lay for some mues along the banks of the 
Heose, and on its surface the moonbeams were 
trembling. It was midnight when the party en- 
tered a forest, whose stillneas was broken oocsp 
sionally by the sound of parting branches, or the 
hooting of an owl, fai dismal keepfaig with the scene. 

Those withhi the carriage were asleep ; but the 
dog lying at its master's feet, uttered repeatedly 
a low howl, by which the young lady, donng in 
one oomer, was so often disturbed that she re- 
solved to remain awake, and, after carefully and 
ailbctionately looking at her neighbor, wrapped 
hi an enormous to doak, as well as at a little 
boy lying in the arms of his nurse on the oppo- 
site seat, she leaned her head out of the window. 
Her beautiftd eye wandered over the forest, shim- 
mering in the light, and her imagination trans- 
formed the trees Into many curious forms. 

"You are really unbearable,** she whispered, 
bending over the dog, that agafai began to whine. 
** I believe you are afraid of this solemn forest 
Do you see spectres, foolish Sarah?" But Hen- 
riette hcnelf seemed to fed Quieted. With a 



hasty movement she put her head forther out of 
the window, but immediately withdrew it Mira- 
beau's hand had accidentally fallen upon her lap, 
and she turned to hhn, as If waiting for a eonfiiw 
mation of some fear that possessed her, but see- 
ing him so deeply buried In sleep, her anxiety 
was allayed. She looked out again on the land- 
scape, and was so charmed with Hs beauty, that she 
felt disposed to blame herself for evil thoughts, and 
for bdng alanned at her own ihndes. At length, 
she could not hdp bdieving that dark figures 
were gilding around the carriage, and passing 
away into the dariaiess of the forest, agidn to ap- 
pear with threatening i^anoes at her and her 
companions. 

"They must have been brandies of trees, like 
this one," thought Henriette, breaking off a twig 
glittering with loe that had been forced Into the 
window as the coach passed by. She seemed 
assured of her safety, as she glanced at her sleep- 
ing Mirabeau, with his vast strength and courage. 
** But I will remain awake^ and watch," she said to 
hersd^ with regained confidence, looking out into 
the bright night She almost fanded herself the 
guardian angd of her companions, now and then 
smiUng at her friend and littie Coco, who, by 
thdr regular breatbfaig, showed how little they 
knew or cared about what was passbg In her 
mind.. 

At this moment a pistol-shot was heard, enter- 
ing the carriage from the boshes, and harmlessly 
pasdng through the oppodte window. •. 
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««MyfHendl Some one b sbooting at us I *» 
cried Henriette, in » load and terrified roioe, 
oUnging to Ifirabeeo, who wee not qoite roused 
until slie shook him yidentij. Two additional 
•hota were fired ahnoat at the same time^ One 
of the bafla atrack the hiterior of the ooaob, frao- 
furing the door, and fiJling to the ground. HeOp 
fiette'e moTcment in awakening Mhrabean was 
pfobaUy the canae of her escape. The dog 
howled fearfully, while Coco nun^ed his cries 
with the agonising screams of Henriette and the 



Alter IDrabean recovered iWmi his astonish- 
ment, he first examined the chOd to assure him- 
self of its safety. Then he said to Henriette, 
with a sBght shudder: ** They were not higliway- 
men, for people of that description have more ex- 
perience in their pnrfiBSsion. If they had wished 
to rob ns, they wonld not haye fired three shots 
and then disappeared. They wonld have troobled 
ns a Ittde more, and at least defrayed the expense 
of powder and baO. They are mere amateurs, 
and hare been hired to murder me; bat ihey are 
Tcry dnmsy petformers, and I wager a thoosand 
to one that a woman is at the bottom of tt." 

^Is it possible?** excialmed Henriette, with 
another shriek, cUaghig doser to KIrabean. 
** Ton can protect ns t Yon must, I know, hare 
left bitter enemies hi Paris, but I cannot compre- 
hend why the ladies shoold desire yonr death. 
No, my finend, yon merely imagine that Why 
riionld they persecate youf Besides, I am sorry 
to say, yon are not snch a woman-hater, Hira- 
beao, that yon conld have slighted them. Ton 
know how often yon haye excited my Jealoosy I ** 

They now noticed that the carriage had tamed 
round, leaying the pablic road and driving across 
a fidd-path, which probably led back to the vil- 
lage whence ihey had Ust started. The coont 
called to his servant; hot he was not at his post 
The postilion said that he faitended to retom by 
the shortest route, as he knew the forest was un- 
safcL Mirabean's servant seemed to have been 
driven by terror to take reftige hi fll^t Ko de* 
nundfttion or entreaty coold dissuade the posti- 
lion from Us rssdution; he only drove more 



rapidly, so that there was fear ofbeing overturned 
every moment 

^ And you really suspect thata lady hired some 
assasdn to kill you V asked Henriette agam ovei^ 
coming her alarm. She was meditating on the 
strange words the ccmnt had nttered. Her nat^ 
oral shrewdncM betrayed itidf ; for wheii Mira- 
beau was a little disconcerted and hedtating to 
reply, she added, softly: **l have been told that 
Madame de Gdonne is very beantUnl, and she is 
said to be a native Italian.'* 

*' And what does that concern us, my ohtldf ** 
replied Mirabeau, laughing, but regretting that he 
had betrayed hhnsdf by his first imprudent ex 



**l have often read of the vindietiveness of 
Italians, and that they ran to the dagger or poison, 
when they fimcy themsdves insulted,** said Hen- 
rietta inclining anxioudy toward Mirabeau. i 
"Might not one of them make use also of pis- 
tols? ** 

<«No, my love, I do not think so,** replied the 
count, dryly, to this very ingenuous question, at 
the same time kiadng her repeatedly, this bdng 
the eadest way to silence her. 

They were driving so violently over the snow, 
and into the deep ruts, that the shaking and 
swfaiging of the ooadi made it difficult to converse, 
dthougb Henriette was still deeply engaged with 
lier subject, and seemed to have many questions 
on her mind. 

"No, my chfld,** said Mirabeaa« after a pause, 
begfamfaig to fed pity for her uneasiness, *< there 
are no pretty ladies in Paris who could have 
cause fbr taking such revenge as to fire at me 
among the forest snows of Verdun. And it conld 
not have been a homdy Udy, for I never g^ve one 
ofthat dass much reason to avenge hersdf. Bo- 
ddes, I assure you, Madame de Odonne is not 
handscmci Her nose is too k>ng, her eyes are 
gray, and utterly hateful to me, as you know that 
color is, and on her tliick lips a demon and not a 
Cupid might be supposed to dwdl. I do not 
understand how your fantastio jedousy could 
sdect such a woman as that I could hardly 
recognise her, having seen her hot once at«n even- 
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who hired thoaeuaoaBias? It is Aoddent» vhi^ 
I havo cTcr ««nndered «f the feminiDe gender, 
eoqaettinf with aH and eonepiriBg egainst then. 
Aeeident eUraTB pereeoBtes aoa Wbea did I 
ever leere. heme without fidliog into danger on 
the road ¥ Think of oor Toyege to Xondon, - 
whan, almost in the harbor, we eame near being 
wredced thiouj^ the sgwxby of this seme ladj, 
Aoeidene 

Although Heariette was not quite aaCisaed with 
thia eaplanation, she diamiBaed the matter fVom 
her thoughts, for the oviiage waa at the poat- 
houae, where ereij ene was in great wonder at 
what had happened. Mirabeau'a aenraat, pur- 
'•ned by fear, had reached the Tillage before the 
eeach, and thus the neaia hadpreeeded the return 
oi tibe ttaTeUeis. Be stood ready to open the 
door and aaaiat the count to descend. 

Hiiabeao, in his powerfid Toioe» immediately 
demanded the preaence of the post^nanager, and 
when thia official appeared be was ordered to aup- 
ply another postilion, or force the one.pceaent» 
who bad returned againat thewiahea. of hia pas- 
aengera, to contmae the Journey« 

The poatilioB repUed. with oatha that he would 
not (jp> by the aame roadi aa the foreat waa filled 
with fobbera.and murdecersi^ and he would not 
expoae h^ horaea and hia own life. It waa In 
▼ain to npresent to. him that no Airtber attack 
need be feared, ainoe the aaaaaalna mnat know that 
the anthoxitiea would be fatfonaed. But the 
driver peraisted fai bis refibaal« and, at length, the 
trareilers were, faifonned that they oould not. re- 
•nme their Journey for some hours, beeanae the 
wheels of the earriage musi.be lepaired, if they 
'did not wish to break down <m the road. 

Miiabean waa obliged to yidd» though not 
without many espreaakma of aa^w. The name 
and Gooo were provided for in ene of the amall 
rooma, hot the oount and Henriette preferred to 
.walk up and down before the postrhouse, awaitfaig 
ihe hour of their .departaie. The sky, in the 
eksr, oold 'atmo<qyaer% praganlod. a moet brilliant 
mieetade, and Hepriette^ aometknea . looking iq> 
with a aii^.mto.tlie infinite qtaoa above her. 



pw i ae d eieae> to her frIendV 8lde,irho had partly 
dirown. hia for rol»e around bee delieate frame. 
Bhe began to eongh vielenay,for the fotignea of 
thia Journey pUdnly afteted her baidth, wUch fi» 
time had been very feeble. 

^Tdi me^ Mirabean,'« ehe iaid, after a abort 
^whyyoaavekisuehatmrry? I do not 
complain ou'myewn aoeount, for I Oan bear a 
good deal ; and in aneh aa hour as tiiia, when I 
walk beneath tiieatarry heaven with you, myoidy 
iielo v e d s ep a rated from au, bntnntted with yon 
— my anxiety and auflbring are oompenaated. 
But I fear ütüe Cocoas health iHU be endangered 
by thia journey, if we travel by night** 

"^ He ia foaryeaia old,*' replied Jfirabeao, Bght- 
ly, **and I intend. blm to be a har^, atrong man, 
and he can only become that by early habit He 
is not 80 badly off; he ia weH wrapped np, and 
hia nnne, who oontinoaUy carriea hiar in her 
emuiy.ia a stout Froven<^ peeaanfrwoman, who 
aharea witfahun her Jiealthfol warm^ and vitality. 
However, I wQl tell yon why I am in auch a bur» 
ry,'* he oontinned, after a pauae, hia «yea ^andag 
upward.. .^'I travel feat| beoanae the great men 
of the earth are like thoae atara. We bdicU, 
and, aa it were, wcrahqp them; but they diai^ 
pear, earrykig all their glory with theaiL'* 

Henriette, not quite undentandiag him, leaned 
her head on .his bteaaif andJookediat him with 
aeardÜBg eyea. 

** Ton regard me with astonisbaaeat,** he oon- 
thmed, ^and do not know that I am speaking of 
a great king in the North-^ wlioae capital we 
are travetUnn^Frederiok the Great Before we 
etaried it waa aoppoaed in Paria that he waa dy- 
faig-^^hia brflliant life ia aa that moning atar, 
whirii will eocn. vaniah. .We are hastening to 
iiim,for I muat ace hnn beforefaia dq^rtore. It 
k a bleaafasg when the eyea of tiie great l>ehoid 
us hi their last momenta. / 

*<The condition of Europa will- change aa aoon 
aa Frederick has ceaaed to live* That red aarora 
on ihe horiion yonder mayremhid us that the 
dawn of aUoody era ia at hand. We auiat know 
the poaition France will occupy, and therefore we 
beaten to BerUn. Otar government cannot trust 
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the ambasBador tent to the ooivt of Praaaia, be* 
«anaa h» iawaak and a blunderer. Itianecea- 
eary that tlie death of Frederick the Great ahmiM 
not onljr be fanmedialely annomioed by a eoarier, 
but that Jofft and deeiaire remarka on the ooBdi> 
tioa of tfaJngB in Amatia and Gennanj almld 
acoompany the newa^ That iatbe reaaoi^ My 
sweet friend, why we hasten to BerHn by forced 
raareheSy throof^ ni{^t and storm, coM and dan- 
gerl** Henriette was abont to kisa hit hand, bat 
he pressed her ardently in his arms. 

As the momiiig dawned Ae oairiage was an- 
noonoed ready, and additional compensation bdng 
promised to the poatflion, he bad no farther som* 
pies in driring the oooat and his Ihmily to Ter- 
dvn. They passed Nancy, Frankfort^n-tlie-Main, 
Leipsic, and finally reached BecHn ul safety, on a 
bright Jannary day in l^M. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IBI USSAGI TO 8A1I840Ü0L 

Oounr HtRABBJLü temporaxily took up his resi- 
denoe 'm the YiUe de Paris, one of the best hotds 
in Berlin. It was situated in Brttder Street. It 
did not answer all his expectations, bnt he was 
told that he could find nothing better in the capi* 
tal of the Ehig of Prussia, which seemed to be 
behind other large ottiea In outward deganoe. In 
fact, Beriui appeared to hfan and his compaxdeii 
at first like a desert ; hot as the eonnt saw and 
heard more, his impressions were modified. 

Acoording to his custom, he passed the first 
day, eren before attendoig to any budness, hi 
walUng about the streets, to compräiend the 
city in its details, and make the acquahitance of 
its general cTery-day life. While Henriette t^ 
mahied at home« and endeayored with her usual 
skill togiTe a hnu» look to the dark, many-cor^ 
nered rooms asidgned them, Mlrabettn, in his ae- 
tirity, was running through the town, stroIUng 
faito oddJooking places, toitering about the gatea 
and the aoological garden. He went among the 



people as much as he could; and, although he 
had difficulty to make himself understood in his 
iroperfoct knowledge of Gennan, he managed to 
exercise his nsual extraoidinary art of questico- 
ing» He knew so well how to htterest any one 
that came in his way by his interrogatfona, that 
there was no escape firom his inquidtiTetteas. 
ffis manner was ficttsring, and the person ad- 
dressed could not help feelmg atlncted by the 
boriy catechiser. 

He happened to meet an artisan, on the Kur- 
fürst Bridge, hk front of the iron statae of the 
Great Elector.. This'man became the count's guide 
and companion throogh many a st r e et and square, 
instructing him in the manner that Just suited 
lfii«bean*s character and present hnmor, and gir- 
iqg hfan much dedred information. The stranger 
was a shoemaker, carrying on a stieka row of 
boots and shoes to his customers. The county 
who had a peculiar talent In placing hhnssif on a 
fiuniliar footing with persons of this man's dass, 
met the honorable dteeiple of St Crispin resting 
himself by pKadng his burden on the idUng 
around the statue, and quite ready to enter into 
a pofitical and patriotic conTcrsatlon. The arti- 
san, it is true, could not exactly teH who the 
Great Elector was, and Ififabeaa could not help 
thinking ni the lower classes hi Paris, who gen- 
erally have a thorough knowledge of every histor^ 
leal menument in their city. Bowerer, the shoe- 
maker knew that the man on horseback had been 
a very brave and Godfearing man, who caused 
the French in his day considerable trcnble; but 
aU he had done was nothing in comparison with 
the great deeds ef the ** Alten Frits," who gave 
them an awM wlupphig at Rosabaoh. 

Delighted with this frankness, which, added to 
the peculiarities of a msn of the people <^ Bei^ 
lin, was exceedingly amusing, Mirabeau asked him 
whether he was aware that he was taUcmg to a 
Frenchman. This question did not in the least 
disconcert the shoemaker-^e merely raised his 
cap with an ironic side^^ance, smiling ^ety good* 
natutedly, and said: ** The foreigners here aie al- 
most all F^E«nöhmen; one can eaaily recognise 
yon by a eertahi gsnteel Aonchahmee,as yon stroll 
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through oar thoroughfares ; you always act as if 
nothing could come amiss to you. And then yon 
mangle our dear German so miserably, at the 
same tune putting on an ur ol such suffenng, 
that you seem ill, and we feel Hke sending you 
immediately to the hospital to be cured.*' 

''Your remarks are not flattering, my friend, 
but they are edifying,** replied the count. ^ And 
if you haye no Objection, I should like to ramble 
in your society through this goodly city. After- 
ward you win return wit& me to my hotel, to take 
my measure for a pair of shoes, for I have arrived 
in a rather dilapidated condition as to my fbet, 
and I think that the sharp BerUn pavement re- 
qiüres a strong sole.** 

. The man was perfectly satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, making, however, the condition, that 
the way must go by the houses where his custom- 
ers lived, and where Mirabeau would have to stay 
outside until the shoentaker returned. 

The count was always in a cheerftd and excit- 
able humor when he first found himself in a new 
dty. He accepted the bargain, and was especially 
delighted when his friend told him that ihdr first 
walk would be to the residence of the minister of 
foreign affitirs, because a pair of shoes were to be 
left there for IL de Hertiberg himself. 

''Why, that is a very happy colnddence,*' said 
Mirabeau, laughing, and drawing out a pocket- 
book, to nssure himself of a letter contained in it, 
which this name brought to his recollection. " I 
lUscover new where M. de Hertzberg lives ; I have 
a letter of introduction to him fix>m Phris, and 
wiU leave it with one of my cards at his house, so 
that he may appoint an audience. I should not 
be sorry if the minister would also give me some- 
thing to do, for although, unfortunately, I am no 
shoemaker, but only Count Wrabeau, I know 
where the shoe pinches the governments of Eu- 
rope, and I could give him some sound advice as 
to how Prussia, if she would only wear lighter 
boots, might become the first state on this conti- 
nent Do you not tldnk so, H. Cordonnier f *' 

" Hy name is Sommerbrodt,** replied the shoe- 
maker, with perfect self-possession. " Tou are a 
count, and I a oobbler. Is it customary hi your 



country for two persons of saeh äUkteoi ranks to 
promenade the streets together without any cere- 
mony f •* 

"People In lYmnoe have not made so much 
progress yet,** repUed Mirabeau; '*bat the day 
will come when such aaioeiations will be madOi 
first from policy and afterward ihnn choice I 
Here in Germany, my fiiend, I believe you are 
much in advance of us, and If you would, yoa 
could soon surpass all other nations in f^temity 
and equality." 

** I do not quite understand you, count,'* süd 
M. Sommerbrodt, with a cunning smile. "Yoa 
advise us to wear lighter boots, in order to ad- 
vance more rapidly ? Your French shoes are not 
so bad— I must even admit that they are vastly 
superior to our work in many respects. I re- 
mained in Paris for a time, during my travels at 
a Journeyman, and I learned a great deal there; 
but I did not acquire the knowledge of manu&o- 
tnring seven-league boots, for I do not think you 
could go much faster in them than in your light- ' 
leather pumps, however well you may understand 
the trade. I will, however, make something ex- 
tra for you, count. If you give me your order- 
not with strong soles, they would not sidt you; 
you have a well-shaped and snail foot, and I will 
serve you so well that our bad pavement shall 
do it no ii\iury." 

'*EzceUentI** exclaimed Mirabeau, rubbing his 
hands with delight at the acquisition he had made 
in his new acquaintance. " In your oompany and 
with your shoes I should like to wander through 
all Germany ; for I am deRirous of knowing some- 
thing of the whde of your country. I can tell 
you, M. Sommerbrodt, that I have alirays wished 
to gain that knowledge. Germany remmds me 
of the fairy-tale of the twelve sleeping virgins. 
How mlany states have you in your country ? I 
believe more than twelve, if any one wiU take the 
trouble to count them.*' 

"0 yes,** said the shoemaker, bcontoally, and 
he pointed proudly to the royal castie before 
which they were passing. 

Count Mirabeau stood with folded arms to con- 
template this splendid ed^ioeArhich especialiy 
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aitneted his aiUmdon. Vaster Sommerbrodft ex- 
pressed his satisikotion at the interest the French- 
man took in it, and permitted himself to tap the 
ooant £unfliarly and appromgly on the shonlder. 

** As to your twelve sleeping Tiifpns»'* he con- 
tinned, with a crafty smOe, ^yon are wrong in 
likening the states of Germany to them. There 
are probably more than thirty, and their chamber 
is called the German empire.** 

** Your Prussian royal castle is large enoii|^ to 
miite them all, whaterer thdr number, under its 
loof!" said lürabean, ihonghtfhily, stil] looking 
at the butlding. '«And that is the Spree, orer 
which we passed, is it not, my friend, on the other 
side of the paUoe ? So if yon could entice your 
mddens into the castle^ yon would not hare fkr 
to go to baptize them. Your Spree is very patri- 
otic, for it kisses the feet of the royal residence ; 
and you dignlQr this little muricy streamlet by 
caUmg it a river.** 

««Do not speak llj^tly of our Spree, count, for 
we regard it highly,** exclaimed Kaster Sommer- 
brodt, with comic seal " Tbe rirer reflects our 
national character: it flows as quietly and firee 
from trouble as the thoughts of the natives of 
Berlin, and we rather Uke its muddy color. You 
cannot so eaüly measure Its depth, while your 
Seine reveals many a sad story of your follies and 
sorrows.'* 

** You are, I see, a Judge of national peculiari- 
ties, IL Sommerbrodt,*' replied Iffirabeau, laugh- 
ing. **Bnt your kfaig, the great Frederick, on 
whose account I have come to this city, never 
dwdls hi this castle?** 

The ehoemaker shook his head, and replied : 
**You must go to Potsdam sad Sanft43ouci, if 
you wish to see Old Fritz. That is his home, for 
he never fdt at ease here, much as we love him 
and desire his presence. The old gentleman will 
probably never feel well sgain In this world. He 
has conquered aU his enemies but old sge. Field- 
Karshal Gout is said to afflict him. His stick 
cannot ward off this foe ; indeed, for several days 
we have heard very bad reports about the king's 
health.** 

"Then I suppose there is Httle prospect of 



seefaig Um, if I announce myself? ** asked IBra- 
beau, continuing his walk. 

^ Latteriy, he is said to have f^rea audience to 
no foreigners,** replied Somm6ri>rodt. ** But dnce 
you are a Frenchman, it is very dlSSBrent Those 
of your country are always men of rank, and it is 
an honor to be acquainted with you. Your 
countrymen are welcome wherever they may go. 
Old Frits still likes to see tiiem, and I wager that, 
even at the point of death, he would give audi- 
ence to a Frenohmsn.** 

" And does the condition oi his majesty really 
cause annety to the inhabitants of Berlin?** 
asked Mhrabeau, eamesUy. 

"I csn tell you,** replied the shoemaker, some 
what mysteriously, ««that things sre going on 
badly at Sans-SoucL If you will wait for me out- 
side the house of Minister von Hertzberg, I will 
bring you tbe most authentic news. His excd- 
lency Is In Berlin to-day, and has always shown 
himself condescending toward me. We have had 
msny a poUtieal conversation together, and he 
tells me all I desire to know. Others probably 
will not have such good opportunities of hearing 
tbe truth in this matter, because the ministers 
would rather keep it secret, and not let the public 
know what they are to expect.** 

<« I win not trouble you to do so. Master Som- 
merbrodt,** smd Mlrabeau. «*It Is high time for 
me to request an audience with your kbg, and I 
would rather return to my hotel, which is not 
very iu from here. I will immediately write a 
letter to his m^esty, and send it by express to 
Sans-Soud. — ^But you must not forget to call at 
the YlUe de Paris and ask for me. I not only 
look forward with pleasure to the instruction 1 
am to derive from your visit, but must beg yon 
to take my measure for a pahr of shoes, which 
must be something superior, as I intend to wear 
them at my interview with the king. And now, 
since I have asked you so many questions, per- 
mit one more. How is it that all the dtizens we 
have met wear blue coats— I see that yon wear 
one yourself?** 

"That Is not difflcult to answer,** replied Som- 

I merbrodt, the smile disappqsring frqmrhii 
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tenance, and »aolcnm ezpxMffOD takipg Us place. 
" It ia the color of the Praaaiaii aony, and we 
dticena and %rtiiani prefer to »ear It We then 
beUereoiiTielv;«« dreaaed.. like our Unc^ with whom 
we are always ready to enter the fie^l, or perfonn 
any aej^rioe he may require of us. Our blue, eoeta 
show that we faaye our place In the king's army ; 
beside^ this is the color representing fidelity,, and 
we £Bel.pai8e|Ties CTery day mofe a tt ached to our 
royal fiunily.!* 

**! respect sncb patriotism!" said IDrabean, 
saluting, the citiaen in a ^iendly menneri and 
quickly returning to IÜS hoteL 

Henriette received him Joyfiilly, showing litm 
with a triumphant smUe bpw &r she had succeed- 
ed in unjMicking and.arvanging, and rendering the 
rooms comfortable. The count,, however, soon 
hastened to bis desk, and, taking a sheet of paper, 



''Smiy-'It is doubtless too presumptuous a 
hope to demand an audience of your m%|esty, 
espeoiaUy when no affldr of importance at interest 
is to be discussed. But if you will pardon a 
Freochnan, who, since his childhood^ has been ao- 
eustomod to hear of your fame, and who desires 
to see the greatest man of this or any other cen- 
tury, then condescend to permit me to come to 
Potsdam and do homage at your feet 

** I am, with the most profound respect, sire, 

your nujesty's Tcry humble^ obedient, aod sub- 

missiTe scrraat, 

" Coxnn nx MiimlBxaü.V * 

After reading this note to Henriette, who had 
no fault to find with its flattering and careless tone, 
he placed it in an epyelope, and rang for a waiter, 
whom he ordered to find a reliable man to send 
to Sans-Soud. Such a person was present in the 
hotel, who soon appeared before the ooun^ The 
messenger's outward appearai;ice betokened a piti- 
able and starring conctition, as he stood with sad 
and downcast .eyes to receive Mirabeau's orders. 

'* Who are you, and what is your name f " the 
count asked quickly, looking searchingly at the 
pale, droo{^ng countenance, and the dean but 

• Uterany ftom flie origlnaL— •' (Ennes de Fr6d- 
4d6 le Gtani," «h. z3CT.,.p. «W. 



threadbare dress, of the man, wh^ waa conddeiv 
ably advanced in yeaia. 

'*Iam the ecdfisiastic csndidate Johann Lad», 
wig Schmidt,** he replied, in a timid T<dc& <* I 
am also a poet and a critic," he added, with a sliest 
tincture of sdf-appred^^tkm« 

''Ah," said Virabean, with an inTohmtary 
smiley . ''then this is a mistime, for whidi I most 
ask pardon. I cannot possibly oonmission a man 
bdonging to the German Pkmasaus to cany a 
letter for me to Sans-Soi^d.*' 

" I undertake all commlssioiia and enands of 
the Hotd Tille de Pkite, and the proprietor 
Touches for thdr execution," replied II. Schnddt, 
in a modest but dedded tone. 

" And why is a mai^^ your .talent not in a bet> 
ter situation ¥ " asked ICrabean, surprised. " Is 
it custqinary in Germany for intellectual men ta 
act as servants ? " 

"Oh, I pray you," repBed the candidata, a 
burning 90t or two appearing on his^ beUow 
cheeks, " I am very wdl. contented in this houses 
although perhaps there might be an improvement 
in some respects. I was tutor to the children fi>r 
many years, ^d after completing their education 
I remamed here as book-keeper ; I also write the 
bills of lkre,,and go on enrands^ I still have 
leisure to write an oocanonal contribution to the 
BerUn Jfofi(%, published by Messrs. Biester and 
Gedike." 

" And are you really oontented with such a. 
lot?" asked Hirabeau. "If your poetiy is cred- 
itable^ and your criticisms advi^sce good taste^ 
why does not your great king do something for 
you— 4ie is in a certain sense your colleague ?" 

"Pardon," repUed Sdimidt, "the German Huse 
is no pauper — she would not beg even of the king» 
But she will celebrate 1dm as soon as the hero's 
c^es are dosed hi death, and with all the ardor 
and streugth of which she is capable. I haTC- 
already commenced an ode in Sapphic metre, and 
as soon as the sad news ficom Sans-Sond reachee 
us, my poem goes to the printer, and I hope it 
will be the first that appears in a German Journal." 

"What, are you in such a hurry i " ezcUiimed 
Mirabeau, fat aatonishment^. "Wdl, tiien it is hi^ 
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time for yov to be on yonr way wHh my letter, 
for it is my intention to see the king before his 
death. Hasten, take extra horses at my cost, and 
liberally pay the postilion to take yon quickly to 
Potsdam. At Sans^ud yon will hare yoorself 
annoanced to one of the a^intants of his mijesty ; 
tell hhn that yon are sent by Ck>unt Hirabean, who 
requests to bare this letter im m ediately placed mto 
the hands of the king. Ton may also add that 
Count Hirabeau has brought a packet of books 
for the king from bis friends in PaiJa. I require 
a reliable man, who knows all about Ssaaflonci, 
for my serrant does not speak a word of German, 
and is besides too awkward for such a oommis- 
0ion— your countenance giyes me the greatest con- 
fidence in you.*^ 

The messenger took the letter with many pro» 
found bows, promising to forward it hnmediately» 
and was about to leave, when the count called him 
back. "I wished to make a suggestion to yon,'* 
■aid Hirabeau, "but it is in reference to yoor 
qualifications as a German poet and critic Ton 
might daily read an hour in your language with 
me, and instruct me hi its refinements. I feel the 
necessity of becoming master of the German ; and 
you, Henriette, must Join me. It is true, I studied 
this language with Gabanis, who commenced to 
translate mto French a dramatie work of Goetbe, 
I beUere it is called < Stella,' but I have found to 
my sorrow that, in the streets to-day, I could not 
oonverse even with a shoemaker—an educated 
man, by the way, for it seems artisans are such 
in BerUn." 

''Then we shall read the 'Hamburg Drama^ 
turgie,' by GotthoM Ephraim Leadng,** exdahned 
Schmidt, with sparkling eyes. 

"I see yon are the right man for me,** replied 
Virabean. "Ton begin hnmediately with your 
Lessing, who, as I have heard, disputed so val- 
iantly inth our poets, and used, as it were, David's 
sling against our boastAil court poetry. But, you 
must know, that I consider myself as working in 
the same direction— to combat old and existing 
things is my trade. Now go, my Mend, and the 
better the news yon bring the greater your com- 
pensation.*' 



"I feel curiously hen in Prusua,'" said Hira- 
beau, after a long pause, when alone with Henri-' 
ette. " This country must be well studied to be un- 
derstood — that must be now my task, and I shall 
devote all my time and strength to it I will write 
a comprehensive work on the Prussian monardiy, 
There is a vast deal of inteUect here— when I 
think of it, it almost makes me shudder. I made 
to-day the acquaintance of a shoemaker on the 
street, and he showed as much wit, understand- 
iiig, and logic, as a member of the French Parlia> 
ment To-night we shall go to the theatre. Even 
if yon do not understand the language, you may 
leam something, and you wiU see many sensibl« 
faces around yon." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

lOlUBXAU's VISIT TO VRXmBItiK THE OBBAT 

Tu letter Hirabeau sent to King Frederick 
was very favorably received, and answered on the 
following day. The king, in an autograph letter, 
appofaited a very early audience at Sans^ud, ac- 
companied with most friendly and gradous exp 
pressions.* 

Hirabean fdl more impatience than he ever 
remembered before, during the interval between 
the recq»tion of the king's missive and the day 
for the interview. The count postponed all the 
visits he intended to pay, until afler his return 
from Potsdam. He would be able to plan more 
deddedlyhis movements in Berlin, after his 
audience with Frederick the Great, as he would 
be guided by the impressions it would make on 
him and the hopes it would awaken. The only 
exception he made was in reference to Minister von 
Hertzberg, to whom he sent his letter of recom- 
mendation, and was received by that much-deserv- 
ing and highly-cultivated gentleman on the same 
day, in the phdn and simple manner that was 
so natural to him. 

• "(Burrasde FrftMrIc le Gm^*' ch. xsv.« p. aS. 
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The loDg-desired dsy at length arriTed, on 
wbioh Mirabean was to approach Frederick the 
Oreat, behold his countenance, and hear his voice. 
Henriette, as osual, assisted the count in making 
his toilet, fancying that it ought to be very chdoe, 
but he insisted that he would only appear as he 
generally did in polite society in Paris. This was 
In a black coat in the English fashion, which re- 
quired neither gold, silver, nor embroidery. As 
to his shoes, Master Sommerbrodt had honestly 
kept his word, and delivered the pair ordered of 
him eariy in the morning ; they were of the best 
workmanship, as he said that he did not wish 
Berlin to be behind Paris in the art of shoemaking. 

At Henriette's entreaty, Hirabeau finally con- 
sented to wear a slightly-frizzled toupee, together 
with a cue. She sportively said that, in presence 
of so great a king, the count must not appear with 
his natural mane, but at least make a pretence to 
respectability and custom. Mirabcau gave way 
t3 her with a certahi good-nature, although it was 
lis IntenÜon to be as unrestrained as possible. 
After surveying him with pleasure, Henriette hung 
his eyef^ass around his neck, which was indis- 
pensable to him, for, when not holding it to his 
eyes, he was in the habit of playing with it, so 
that he felt at a loss without it * 

The conveyance the count had hired to take 
him to Potsdam had arrived, and Henriette, quite 
prood of his appearance, accompanied him to the 
door. He travelled as fast as possible along the 
bad roads, arrived at the appointed hour at the 
palace, and entered without delay, passhig but 
one sentinel at the gate. This impressed him so 
lucUcrously that he could scarcely believe he was 
visitbg a khig; but some colonel or captain of the 
Prussian army. 

Mirabeau inquired for Mijor-Oeneral Count von 
Oörtz, as he had been requested to do in the 
king's letter; and the sentinel pointing to a coi^ 
ridor, he passed through H hesitathigly, so solemn 
and sOent did it seem. Then he reached a large 
hall, where sat a Prussian ofllcer, wanmng him- 



• Vide Bacfael— '* A Commemorative Woik.** vol. iL, 
p. 6ftb Bachel detcribet Mtiabean^s psnooal H^pear- 
anoe as sbe bervelf law him in Berlin. 



self at a lai^ fire, who arose as Hirabeau en- 
tered, and, looking piercbg^y at him, approached 
a few steps, and returned the count's bow with a 
stiff military salute. To the hiquiry for Count von 
Oörtz, he made himself known as that gentle- 
man; and when Hirabeau introduced himself 
with some ceremony, H. von Gorts became very 
cordial The count understood the formality of 
the general's military position, while he appre- 
dated the honest and brave character incBcated 
in his countenance. 

Von Gorts remarked that he would have the 
honor of announcing Count Hirabeau to the king, 
and disappeared by a door at the other end of the 
hall. On his return, he said that his mijesty 
would appear at the entrance of his cabinet m 
about a quarter of an hour. Hirabeau asked 
whether a packet of books which he had sent by 
mail the preceding day had arrived, and whether 
they were already in the bands of his mijesty. 
Count von Oörtz politely replied In the affirmative, 
adding that the king had ordered him to thank 
Count Hirabeau, and had expressed himself very 
curious to know what accident had brought a 
traveller like hhn to BerUn.* 

IGrabcau's impatience prevented him from con- 
tinuing a conversation with Count von Oörtz, who 
was fortunately rather taciturn. When asked in 
a low voice whether the reports relative to the 
king's health had any foundation, the latter an- 
swered with a shrug of his shoulder. Then he 
added : " I think that the resolution his mijesty 
took this morning is a bad dgn ; he does not in- 
tend to be present at the military review to be 
held this year. This is the first time he has made 
any acknowledgment of his illness ; if it were not 
for that, there are moments, every day, when one 
would think that neither ill-health nor old age 
could bow his noble mind." 

After the expiration of a quarter of an hour, 
the door of the adjoining cabinet opened, and the 
king appeared for a moment Hirabeau scarcely 
saw the slight motion of the hand, but H. von 
Oörtz told him, softly, that it was an expression 
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of hU nujest J that he was read j for the audienoe. 
M. Ton Görtz theo took Miiabean's arm to intro- 
duoe him to the king. 

The self-posBeBsed and confident ease of man- 
ner usual to the French ooont» almost fo4*sook 
bim when he found hunaelf In the immediate pres- 
ence of the great monarch, who receired him 
with a quick, scanning glanoe, replying with a 
nod to a really referential obeisance. 

The small bent figure of Frederick, who could 
■caredy support his trembUng limbs by leaning 
on his stiele, made at once a depressing and an 
elerating impresdon on Mirabeau. In a sort of 
dreamy embarrassment be looked at the king, on 
whose head, bowed liy age and <&eäse, he 
thought he saw all the glory the world can gire; 
and he felt deeply mored. At first the count was* 
surprised , at the small - stature of Frederick, and 
the necessity Of looking down on him was by no 
means pleasant, but he soon felt like one much 
inferior to the monarch he came to admire ; ho 
recognised an imperial genius in the expression of 
Frederick's featnns, to which his weakness and 
suffering seemed rather to give additional in- 
terest. 

The king, immediately on the entrance of llira- 
bean and. the, general, made a sign to the latter to 
withdraw, which he obeyed, leaving the two alone 
in the royal cabinet The count had been told 
in the anteroom that when Frederick wished to 
distinguish any on6 he granted him an mterview 
without witoeases.' The monarch sighed audibly 
as he sank into his ann-chair,.near the hearth, 
pointing to a sofa, on which the count seated 
hlmsdl . ^ * 

" Your visit, cOunty fbida me a poor patient^** 
the kmg began, in a iull and strong voice, con- 
trasting strangely with his decrepitude and Illness. 
"But I could not withstand a greeting from 
France, although I am hardly in a oonditioa to 
eqjoy it. Tou have sent me some beautiful books 
Arom Paris, and. I ^ank you; but I miss oner 
which I sought eageriy among them. My friend, 
the Marquis de Gondoroet, sends me pretty things, 
but not his *Life of Voltaire,' which it is natural 
I should desire to see. Not long ago he wrote 



me that It was completed; why does he keep It 
from met Do you know—" 

A Tiolent cough interrupted the monarch, and 
when he began to speak agafai, his words were 
more indistinct and uncertain. Mirabeau, during 
these attacks, could not rery well reply, and he 
improved the opportmiity by notldng more par- 
ticularly the sick king and his surroundings. 

Every thing in. the cabinet was arranged so. un- 
ostentatiously that Mirabeau might have ftncied 
himself hi the study of one of his literary Mends 
in Paris. The walls, instead of displaying ex- 
travagant pieces of art, were fined with shelves 
laden with various works. A small table was 
covered with books and papers, and the only 
ornament in the room was a gilt dock on the 
marble mantel-piece. 

After surveying the simple furniture of' the 
room, the öount's eye returned with renewed in- 
terest to the wonderfully affecting aspect- of the 
king. The coat Frederick wore was of the same 
color as Mirabeau bad before noticed in the dress 
of ihe citizens, but it was exceedhigly shabbjr and 
faded; his vest could not in any manner be con- 
sidered dean, bdng literally covered with snuff. 
.His top-boots, reaching above the knee, did not 
add much to his digniör, but partook raiher of 
the grotesque. The count,- however, acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was not altogether dis- 
appointed in his expectations, for the great intd- 
lect of the king was' not obs6ured hi a phynqm 
so oddly and' meanly dad, and so anxiously en- 
deavoring to husband its last vital resourced^ 

Frederick, who had almost recovered fVom his 
painful fit of coitghing, dast one of his piercing 
^Ances on Mirabeau, which seemed to fathom his 
character. . There was a singular union of good- 
ness and mb'chief, of mildness and irony; in 
Frederick's ' blue eye, and the count c<^uld not 
:easily resist its t>ower. 

The king seemed noiir' to ^pect sa answer, and 
the count repfied'in a taöre reverenthd manner 
than he ever before assumed toward any one: 
**Slre, I fed myself happy m bebg gradously 
permitted to name myadf among my great counr 
trymen who sat a^T^^ ^^^ <^^ \i9uA joox 
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▼dee, akhoagh I do DOt merit bo enTiable a .priv- . 
liege. Condoraet has flniBhed his * Life of Vol- 
ture ; 'it is now in press at Geneva, but seems to 
have been delayed. My fnend wrote this book 
with continual reference to yoor miyesty, for who 
could treat of Voltaire without eodeavoriog to 
gain the &Tor of the 'philosopher of Sans- 
Boudr»" 

'* Ah,** replied the idng, slightly smiling, " very 
soon nothing will be left of the so-called * philoso- 
pher of Sans-SoucL* True philosophy seems to 
consist in coming to terms with physical diseeae, 
and retaining sufficient intellect to Iceep a cheer- 
ful countenance^ notwithstanding one*8 sufferings. 
I hope, howcTcr, that our finiend Gondoroet has 
exhibited that scamp Voltaire m aU his Tagariea. 
I loved him, it is true ; but I hated him also, and 
I could with pleasure hare seen him hanged. He 
would make a bon-mot on any circumstance of 
his life, and mock at mankind whereTcr he found 
them« How often he made me laugh ; and yet I 
am ungrateful enough to wish that he had brought 
iq> on the gallows, as I do on my crutch-cane 1 *' 

'*Sre, Condorcet*s book, I think, will not 
be a gallows on which to see Voltaire hang,** re- 
plied Hirabeau, beginning to feel more at ease, 
and frankly smiling. '* The object is to celebrate 
the ideas of liberty entertained by the great 
thinker, and this is adapted to the impartiality of 
* Oondorcet*s mathematical bram. Prussia and 
France are not uninterested in the life of llie 
* philosopher of Ferney,* and thereby show that 
they are at the head of European nations, and 
commissioned by Providence to herald the new 
sodal era. In my country the people have ac- 
cepted Voltaire*s thoughts; in this advancing 
Prussia, it is the king hhnself who uds in dissem- 
faiating them, thus manifesting bis affinity with 
the French nation.*' 

"That sounds well, spoken in your language, 
count,*' said Frederick, his head boBning on his 
breast, apparently meditating for a moment He 
continued: ''Abstract ideas do not warm us very 
well when we are old, and we seek vitality from 
other sources. An impracticable phflosophy is 
tolerable so long as we have any thing to hope 



for in its application ; but when we have notiüng 
left to look forward to, we beeome eminmliy 
practical. I am constructing turnpike tsmdm 
through my couQlry, draining manhes, making 
uncultivated tracts arable, and imitating the big- 
lish in their artificial meadows. I am also giad^ 
doied with the snoeeea of my manu&ctnres, hav- 
ing sold last year to foreigners Mnen amounting 
to dz million dollars, and oloth to a million and a 
hail I have another ftvortteol^ect which Iwffl 
mention to you. I have ordered three hundred 
sheep from Spain, to improve tiie breed here. CSsa 
you imagine that I am anxlons for the arrival of 
these anknals, and cannot depart in -peace befiirt 
I see them? Yes, I am sometimea obliged to 
laugh at myself; for formaüj I expected tiia 
visits of the philosophers and intellectoai men of - 
France with an impatience similar to that ooif 
coming my Spanish sheep.** * 

Hirabeau bit his Up at this remark of the king» 
fancying that it was intensified by an ironic twte* 
kle in his mi^ty's eyes, but said qmokly, and 
with all the courtier's deference: " This idea of 
your mi^ty is admirable. You are endeavoring 
to improve your sheep by this importation, but 
the intellectunl men of Fraaod .endeavor to en- 
noble the human race; and yon, sire, have made 
use of them fyf that purpose. A wise king caa« 
not be indiflTerent as to whom he governs, and 
Pfosda iias become a progressive country onder 
your rule. Several years ago yon aboUslied or 
ameliorated vassalage In some of your ptovinoes, 
but we have not yet broken a single alane's 
diain.*' 

" And what may be the object of your residenoe 
in my states, count?'* asked the king, 
the conversation. 

"Sli«,** repUed Hirabean, In a lively i 
" my object is gabed in the admiratieo I feel fat 
the prosperity of your migeat^s states. I faavs 
appointed this place as a rendesvous for my brotii- 
er, the Viscount de Mind)eau, who asks your per* 
mission to be present at the military reviews at 
Berlin. As to myself, I am completely raiDed la 

*• Hertsbeig, "llfaiolra Historl<itte sue la dcnUn 
Annie de la Vie de FrMMe n.,** Be^D, l"»?. 
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ny prospeoU in Wnam, Muno^ I. hxre p«^ 
focmod important Mrrioet in the Untndal depart- 
ment. Our miniater «f inanoe^ If. da Oalomie, 
hateaand even tbreatena me^ beoawe I would not 
meddle with hia last loan, m» defend hia deaper» 
•te eoonomy of leeoining «nr geld money; ao I 
naolvedto leaTo Aanee nntil ahe alionld dceiie to 
naoafi me and appredate my labora. Tbto hope 
may 1^ fooliah, but It aiiaea from my situation. 
I am Ibroed to depend on my indnatry, and what- 
ever talent I may hftTe, so long aa my &ther ia 
aUtc^ who will not ahara hia fortune with me. 
These» aii«| are alao the reasons why I would ao- 
oapt with thanka a suitable poaltion hi n foreign 
eountry« 1 had an idee of going to Bosaia, and 
oftdng my aervieea to thai undereloped eountry. 
I would not hwre thouj^ of this, if your gorem- 
mant were not pevfeetln ita oiganiaation« so that 
I eannot hope to be usi^ to your nu^eaty, which 
haa been my &Tonte ide»-^By earlieat ambition 
<*--bHi the trouble^ of my youth and the miseriea 
of n^ naÜTe land always profented Ae execu- 
tion of my wishes.'** 

The kkig listened atlenfliely, and remaliled 
4il8ntibr4MNnelime nfter Xicabeau eeseed^ He 
than lepUed: '^It ia poaaiblei oount, that you may 
do well ia Boaaia« and I adriae yon to go there. 
Ibave no doubt that my fair ud firtnoua conahi, 
tho Smpieaa Catharine IL, can appredate your 
tatets» I dare not deprire her of any more 
fnnofamen* She was irritated beoanae Toltaire 
did not altogether belong to heiv but stitt remem- 
taed hia oid friend the King of Fraaaia. If die 
should soapeet that I had prevented Oount Wra- 
bea« from vkiting fit Peteraburg, I would bare 
maaon to fear her. You appear to me to be 
Iftdy to gain the fiivor of the enrina ; you are 
ivtelleetual and muscular, andahe haa a apodal 
regard for sodi men^-they aoon rise at her court 
Isuppoee^ howierer, that yon would have to eon- 
Mai your opiniona.^ Do you not think sot '* 
Ißrabean began to tremble, aa usual, when he 



. « iPmbeaa, In a Jattav t» SMderiek the Oroat, dated 
Beilin, JanoAiy 96, 1TB6, explained mare particoluiy 
the pieteaded pnrposaa of Ids reddence In Pnutia.— 
^dia ''(BnmadeIM<Moleasmd,*!«h.3Esr., p.JM^ 



thought he oould no longer control his pasdonate 
temper. He plainly struggled with himadf, and, 
after overcoming his emotion, hia countenance 
waa oomparativdy calm, and indeed dieerAil 
Witii an appearance of ingenuousness, be asked: 
'* What are opinions, sin t So long as absolute 
states and tyrannio govemments exist, opinions 
must be dressed in one uniform. I am, for exam- 
ple, a sincere friend of the Poles, and love that un- 
fortunate nati<m with all my heart, but I am far 
ftom refmring the dismemberment of Poland 
solely to Rosda*s barbarity and a tyrant's lost 
of power. There are historical eventa to be at- 
tributed more to surrounding influences than to 
the action of one individual ; and durmg the ex- 
dtement, the noblest are often harried by out- 
ward pressure to the commission of unworthy 
deeds. Kow, the divldon of Poland was not ex- 
actly the work of honest men, but it waa done^ 
and who ia to be hdd respohdble fbr it f " 

The king frowned, and looked down gravdy 
and tboughtfiiUy. Hia breathing waa irregular 
and difficult, and he aeemed distressed. Mira- 
beaa was almost sorry for what he had sud about 
Poland, but it was teom a feeling of resentment 
at the manner in which Frederick had commend- 
ed him. The king's appearance suddenly changed 
fearfully, for he aeemed older and weaker than at 
the beginning of the faitervlew. The count in- 
deed wiahed to be dismissed from a presence that 
made such an impreasion on him. Frederick 
replying hi a gasping manner, Mirabean, for the 
first time^ observed that age had deprived his 
mijesty of all hia teeth, if not of a deaire to ut- 
ter inaolent words. 

'^ It is a pity when a nation is ruined through 
its own fiiult," sdd the Idng, endeavoring to raise 
his voice. **For in no other way does a state 
ceaae to exist If the Poliah men had been Iüm 
thdr women, their government would have been 
firm to-day, for the latter manifested an astonish- 
ing strength of character, and I consider the 
women the men of that country.* What future 
can a nation have that, boasting of freedom, is 



• The litaral wordi of Frederick the Qreat— Ylde 
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eoflkTedt A peopl« biokea np into parties— «o 
intozieated by a lawleM freedom, that the veto 
of a single man in the IHet was sufficient to break 
down the popular will — Buoh a national existence 
could only become food for other and more vigor- 
ous states, who naturally prey upon it for thdr 
own benefit. I am also an admirer of the Poles, 
count, but only of the women. I would never 
have given my consent to a suppresuon of the 
Polish kdies." The Jesting tone which Frederick 
was endeavoring to give the conversation, ap- 
peared so ill-timed and sad, that the count could 
not immediately Join in it He was silent, and, 
after a pause, the king continued: *'Tell me 
something of the Harquis de La&yette, who paid 
me a visit last year, and left me the most agree- 
able recollections of his presence. Is it true that 
he has bought a plantation m Cayenne for the 
sole purpose of Uberatmg the negroes on it t ** 

Mirabeau confirmed this, adding a few words 
of explanation. 

« I am very glad of It ; it pleases me ! ** cried 
the king, with an expression of liveliness, 
u Frenchmen are both intellectual and amiable, 
and we may be sure that you do that which is 
refined and benevolent To buy an estate merely 
to free the daves has something noble in it — ^it 
shows a great and wise heart Yes, to have slaves 
is hardly right— and yet I have slaves over whom 
I am tired of reigning — who have grown under 
my feet, wherever I have turned« and when I 
neither sought nor desired them. The bondage 
of ndnd and character in a civilized country is 
worse than that of the body. Give Lafiiyette my 
greeting when you meet him in Paris. He was 
with me in Silesia to review my troops, and, with 
the Duke of Tork, we have often dined together. 
Ten him that I well remember those days.** 

Mirabeau bowed, and looked with renewed as- 
tonishment at the king, whose eyes now beamed 
mildly, giving to his whole physiognomy a kind 
and hearty expression. 

** I shall rejoice the hearts .of many in Paris by 
my letters, sirel** said Mirabeau. ''Your ma- 
Jesty*s admirers will learn from th^n that your 
health is much better than they wer« led to sup- 



pose, and your InteDeot is as ft^sh andiigoroaaafl 
in former days.*' 

'*0h, no,** replied Frederick, shrugging his 
shoulders, '* do not sketch me to my friends in 
the French capital different firom what I reaDy 
am. My strength becomes every day less— my 
gouty limbs have gone forward as an advance to 
the shores of the Cocytus, and my mfaid will very 
soon follow. In other days, I did sometimes 
manage to gain a victory with a ragged and ex- 
hausted army ; but this poor body of mine cannot 
long maintain its position — I must soon submit to 
the most humiliating retreat I have ever made. 
All my members are in open mutiny; and when 
the foot will no longer execute what the head eon» 
aiders for the best, the whole organization must 
noon disappear. You may tell all my friends that 
I am about to retire from the battle of this worid." 
*'But perhaps your msjesty would not despise 
our phyidcians ? *' said Mirabeau. ** Many men, 
distinguished in the healing art, might be of great 
service to you, sire. I venture to mention my 
friend Cabanis (whom Voltaire loved), as worthy 
of your honor and confidence. He is at the same 
time a thinker and a physician, uniting a childlike 
manner with an hereto mind, and as easily com- 
bating the diseases of the human frame as those 
of the nation and the age. The German medical 
men are not philosophio enough, and therefore 
cannot probably assist your migesty in the estab- 
lishment of your health.** 

" I thank you, count»** replied Frederick. " Do 
you not know that I consider pharmacy as mere 
quackery? My physidans have always had a 
difficult poffition with me, and I have often played 
them great pranks, for in the year 1786 I had 
such good health that I could do much without 
endangering it I was accustomed to overcome 
any attack by the use of rhubarb, sulphate of soda, 
and emetic tartar, while the doctors bored me 
with thdr prescriptions about diet, and really 
made my illness worse. The phymdan who tried 
to prevent me firom indulging hk my &vorite 
dishes, polenta and eel-pasty, I considered a diar- 
latan. As to your medical philosophers I have 
had no lack of them. My pM^ Lamettiie once 
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reoommtnded ft oertein Nymphetn synip, and it 
icsllj cured me. He wrote the nfttand liiilory of 
Ibe loiil, end attempted to prore that man b 
nothing but * maduDe. At last, hia ayrap loat 
its effeet, and Lamettrie died in conseqaenee of an 
indigestion, liaying eaten too mach of my eel- 
paaty, fancying that lie could do ail a king per- 
mitted himsell I will tell yon something more, 
eonnk I hare sent for the oelebrstod Knight 
Zimmermann, who is a phflosophic physician, and 
I am euriooB to see how the author of 'On 8oii- 
inda* will treat the solitary king. lam the Und 
of patient he ought to hare, for I am rery ill and 
lonely.** The voioe of the king became inaudible^ 
and fai Boch a peculiar manner that Hirabeait ap- 
proached the easy-^hair of Frederick. He had 
ikUen asleep. This was often the case, from the 
day his health began to ftil. Bowing his head on 
hia breast, his breathing was hea?y and obstructed, 
and he seemed to be in pain. 

The count left the cabinet sofUy. At the door, 
he turned to contemplate the powerless figure of 
the great monarch. It made him tremble to think 
that that small man, the picture of decrepitude 
and snilbring, was Frederick the Great, and ht 
hastily withdrew. Entering the anteroom, he 
mentioned to Count von Görts what had happened 
in the cabinet. The latter remarked that it was 
of frequent ooounenoe, and consideied one of the 
worst symptoms by all interested in the king's 
health. 

Mirabeau did not feel much like himself untU 
he gained his carriage, «waiting him at the foot of 
the palace, and felt the fresh air on hia burning 
brow. He asked the postilion to be driyen back 
to Beriin about as faat as he had been to 6ans- 
Souoi in the morning 



OHAPTER Ixn. 

nm CHunn mjloio laxtbou 

Oooinr MmABiAU was domesticated fai Berlin. 
He had left the hotel, and for sereral weeks dwelt 



in a private house, in the street under the Linden 
^« residence which he had arranged in quite a 
grand style. He also purchased a brilliant equi- 
page and several horses, for it seemed necessary 
to maintain a proper position in the capital of 
Prussia. He had also increased the number ot 
his servants, and in his cabinet two seoretariea 
were continually at work. Even old Schmidt, 
who taucht the count German, had found his way 
there, and was very useful, having become the 
literary errand4>oy of his French patron, for whom 
he procured all the materials required fto£i Gep> 
man works. 

Madame de Kehra, as usual, when Mirabeau be- 
gan to launch into extravagance, entreated him to 
restrain himself, but her petitions were less than 
ever regarded. He seemed to have a fixed plan 
as to his actions in Berlin, and this high manner 
of living was a part of it. Henriette^ who had 
repeatedly witnessed the sad consequences of hia 
lavish expenditure, wept many a secret tear. 

But, on the other hand, the count led a more 
active and iktigubg life than Henriette had ever 
before known hhn to do ; this was a new cause 
of anxiety to her. After moving about all day 
either in Potsdam or Berlin, making various ac- 
quaintances, paying visits of all kinds, and worii- 
ing a few hours with his secretaries, he seldom 
retired at night, but sat generally until eariy 
dawn, unceasfaij^y writing. Dayll^t often sur- 
prised him with his pen or book. 

One night Mirabeau was as usual at his studies, 
having given special ordfrs (hat he was not to be 
disturbed. He had returned about midnight from 
a party at the residence of Councillor von Böhm, 
one of the most eminent officials hi the ministry 
of ft>rägn aflUrs. He slept one hour, and then 
found himself sufiioientiy refreshed to return to 
his desk. It was one of the coklest nights. The 
flt)et was upon the window-panes, and the fire, 
kindled an hour before, had burned low. The 
valet had been positively forbidden to attend it, 
because the count did not care to overburden those 
serving him, Hehhnself was but scantily dothed, 
having on a quilted dressing-gown, but wearing 

neither vest nor stocUngs. Ha appeared, how- 
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erev, to fed so comfortable that he oontfaraed his 
work with a rapid pen.* 

Suddenly, Mirabean aeard a difj^t ndae at the 
fireplace, which, at first, he did not care to notice 
particalarly, bat, as it was regalarly rq>eated, his 
attenUonwas at last attracted. He looked np 
, hastily, and beheld, to his great sniprise, a snow- 
white figure beodiag over the dying embers. He 
was perplesed, but immediately rushed toward the 
object sitting on the floor, and with his powerful 
hand lifted up a tremblmg and sighing woman, 
whom he recognised, first angrily and then laugh- 
higly, ss no other than his faithful firiend Hen- 
riette. 

** Is it you, Tet-Leet " he exclaimed, reproach- 
ftilly, while he carried her to the sofit and gently 
laid her down. *' Against my express desires and 
entreaties you would rise, and almost f^hten me 
by your spectral appearance t " 

«< And you almost choked me by your terrible 
grasp, my restless fiiend — ^you give quiet to no 
one about you 1 '* said Henriette^ still trembling 
with excitement *' I was only about to make a 
Utde fire for you. The servant would not brave 
your anger, because you had forbidden him to 
enter your cabinet Thai is the reason I arose, 
thinking that I would rather be scolded by you 
than let yon suffer cold. Besides, I hoped yon 
would not notice me in your profound abstraction, 
and, I might as well oonfees it, I have been keep- 
ing your room warm in this way for fire nights . 
but now you have caught me ! " 

«He took her hi his arms, coveiing her with 
Usees, and said: ** You are cold yourself; In your 
U^t robe, and ^u wish to warm me, whose 
▼eins are burning with politics. In the sweat of 
my brow, I am writmg down in dpher dl I heard 
last erening at the house of II. yon Dohm, and 
have to dispatch it early to-morrow morning to 
M. de Cdonne at Paris. Such work makes me 
warm, and I rather desire cold. But now, child, 
you must return to your room without any con- 
tradiction, for I cannot permit you to remain 
here tonger. A writer of secret dispatches, and 



^Frorn tbs unpnUitlMd memolri of 
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partlodaily fai dpher, isa teirible croalare^ wHh 
whom a Uidy of heart and sentiment should not 
bare any intercourse. Now, go ; no Hre ihall be 
made here to-night'* 

** Yon will have your way In every things das* 
pot ! *' replied Henriette, pouting, and leaving the 
sofh. ** But I dedare tfiat I will not go onleeB 
you allow me to kindle a fire. If I had known 
that Berlin is so firosty a dty» I would have ad- 
vised you not to come here. And -the cold no 
doubt is hicreased by the &oes of the inhabitants ; 
if ycu only see one, he makes your arms, foei, 
and nose freeaa In such a dty you propose to 
dt np all night and write in aroom without heat I 
No, friend, a fire yon shall have^ and, if yon had 
not interfered, It would have been burning brighV 
ly long ago.** 

'•Wdl, let me tdl yon what we shall do^** said^ 
the count, lan^iing. **I cannot remove yon 
without phydcd foree^ and as I wish to finish my 
rep<^ as soon as possible^ let ns make the fire 
together-— it wiU be done more quickly. Now, 
let us go to work, Yet-Lee.'* He weikt to the 
hearth, and Henriette followed ; but laughed al 
hfan when he looked hdplesdy about for wood 
and coaL 

** I ooneeded my wood here yesterday," she 
8dd| like a triumphant cfafld. <*There H Is be- 
hind the doeet| and because I could not bring It 
out softly enough, I made that fbofish noise, 
otherwise you would have known nothing about 
It I win hand you the biOets, one after the 
other, but make as little noise as possible^ Ihr 
Coco sleeps In the a^foinlng room.*' 

Tb^ kndt befbre the fireplace ttf begin tfaeb 
work, but Mirabeau was so awkward that Instead 
of hastening he retarded it, and ddayed the re- 
turn to his desk. Henriette, however, was soon 
in a good humor, when she saw that the count 
could not place one stick of wood properly upon 
another. 

** And now tdl me on tUs occasion,** she nid, 
^ what yon can have to say about Berlin In yoor 
many dispatdies to Paris. I could not find 
enough to fill two pages of note-paper. What 
fai the wotld earn It matter UiJ^ainoe iHi^ber the 
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M King of PruBsia !b still alive, whether the 
hdr-presumptire has many debts, how many 
times Prince Henry sneezed, and whether If. Ton 
Hertzberg, that tedious gentlemen who paid yoa 
a visit not long ago, is a friend of f'rance or 
not f All these affaus ought to be as indifferent 
to Loois XYI. as they are to me.'' 

**If yon were right, the world would be mnoh 
better,*' replied Mirabeau, busily engaged with 
the fire. " But in the present state of politics, 
the most insigmficant drcumstanoes are the most 
decisiYe. I report to my government nothing but 
worthless stuff, that any valet de chambre could 
tell them just as well ; but here is the difference 
—a servant judges from his point of view ; I, from 
mine— and probably we both come to the same 
conclusion." 

" But when you returned from your visit to the 
old king at Sans-Souci, yon were greaüy moved« 
and wrote your dispatch to Paris in a veiy grave 
and solemn frame of mind," remarked Henriette, 
castmg one of those admiring and enthusiastic 
glances full upon bim with which she generally 
regarded him when thinking herself unobserved. 

" At that time I felt like one who had caught a 
view of what is usually invisible to the human eye 
in the process of oseation and dissolution," replied 
Mirabeau, gravely. " I had seen human greatness 
in all the humiliation of decay. I thought I felt 
the presence of an irresistible destiny, whose 
progress we cannot mark but by final results. 
The letter, containing the detuls of my visit to 
Frederick the Great, and addressed to Messrs. de 
Yergennes and Galonne, is said to have made a 
deep impression on the King of France ; so Clavidre 
wrote me. Louis XVL was espedally struck with 
the passage where I mentioned that in Prussia all 
was ripe for a revolution. This idea I deduced 
from my conversation vdth the king." * 

** And why must there be any commotion ? " 
asked Henriette, pausing a moment in her work. 

<*It must be," replied the count, ** because this 
state is called to play an important part in the 
ftiture history of Europe. It must become a tree 

* niese words of Mirabeau are published In the 
work ** Be la Monarchie Pniasiemie,** vol. v., p. 867. I 



state, or sink to ruin ; in its fall it will bnry the 
independence and well-being of Germany. This 
King Frederick was a great man; he has sowed 
among his people the seeds of a liberal national 
eiistence, and they must force th^ way up^ 
although he may have cut off the first sprouts. 
Had Frederick governed with his intellect only, 
the standard of freedom would ere now be waving 
from eveiy height in this country. But he was 
also controlled by his feelings— by a contempt for 
human beings in general, and for Germans in par- 
ticular^— and this led him, both from convenience 
and ill-humor, to bind upon his state the strait- 
jacket of his imperial will, and use his subjects 
as he pleased in a mere govenmient mechanism. 
Nevertheless, he has hi reality promulgated the 
law of liberty throughout Prussia, and he alone 
could prevent its practical development After 
his death will arise a storm that cannot be calmed, 
and it is of the greatest importance to France to 
icnow what will become of this country. Austria 
can be bridled by Prussia only—that hated em- 
pire^ which gave France a trifling and illiberal 
queen. If not counteracted, Austria will satisfy 
its desire for conquest first in Germany and then 
in other countries I You see how necessary it is 
to pay attention to even the fmaUest indication * 
of progress. The condition of Europe requires a 
close union between Prussia and France^ and to 
prepare the way for it is the task I have set 
myself rather more than my government expects 
me to perfoim. Louis XYL is said to have been 
pleased with my intimation as to a revolution in 
this state, but he has not fiithomed its true mean- 
ing, for there can be UtUe joy for him and his 
equals in such a change.* My idea is, that when 
Uberty to the human race has been sounded in 
Prussia, the freedom of France must necessarily 
follow, if the two countries are united I " The 
count hastily sprang up and walked the ^mrt- 
ment, leaving Henriette to finish making the fire. 
**It will not bum to-night," she at last said, hi 
an urritable tone. "Come, Mirabeau, and help 
me blow the flame, for you have lungB with more 

♦ YldeOondowet. •• 
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ftiength in them than aU the bellowB in Ber- 
Vol** 

He laughed, but beot down to aid hiB Mend, 
fer her breath waa quite exhausted. Not long 
after, the fire was burning merrily, casting its red 
glow upon thdr countenances. 

" And now, my love, I thank you for the trouble 
you ha7e taken," said Mirabeau, intending to dis- 
miss her with a slight pressure of his hand. '* I 
hare much to do to-night, for, after finishing my 
dpher dispatch, I hare to add the last paragraph 
to my pamphlet on CagUostro and Lavater, as I 
have to send it to the printer to-morrow. Then I 
wish to see whether I have sufficient materials for 
my work on the Prussian monarchy ; and, if so, 
to arrange them— or, to explain in a few words, I 
intend to divide it into certain heads, and when I 
have decided on them, it will be easier for me to 
know what I still need, and on what particular 
points I desire to obtain information. But now 
retire, Tet-Loe, my midnight star I You are the 

' confidante of all my plans and hopes, but there 
is no necessity for your oompanionship in these 
severe labors." 

Henriette looked dissatisfied, but slowly de- 
parted into the acljoining room. Mirabeau seemed 

' sorry at her departure without a more tender fare- 
wetL She returned when she heard her name 
breathed softly and entreatingly. **You must 
not think that I shall always be bo busy,*' said 
the count, takfaig her head between his hands. 
**No, Yet-Lee, I shall shortly be, I hope, a very 
considerable man, and then we can have as much 
leisure as we please, and shall never be away 
from each other. I am already becoming rich. 
I am earning money from the French ministry, 
for the more they understand the services I alone 
can perform for them, the better they will pay 
me. On that pofait Yergennes and Oalonne are 
trustworthy.'* 

"My friend," replied Henriette, bowing her 
bead, ** yon spend ten times more than you re- 
ceive from Paris, for you do not appreciate econ- 
omy, and soon you will have to borrow. I am 
afiraid you are doing so already. Were not 
three Jews in your study yesterday, with whom 



you had a long and warm conversation f Without 
doubt you defied to borrow money from them, 
and, I suppose, you have discovered that the 
Jews in Beriin are as hard to deal with as those 
in Paris." 

llürabeau laughed aloud. " What a comic mis- 
take on your part, my child, and what an insult 
to the gentlemen that called on me yesterday, 
and whom you mistook for usurers, ready to lend 
money on undoubted security I My good Count- 
ess Yet-Lee, they were the most distinguished of 
the Israelites in this city, asking me, as a depu- 
tation, to write fai their fkvor, so that their condi- 
tion as citizens may be ameliorated. Among 
them was the highly-respected Br. Hertz ; he may 
be a Jew, but he has a most polished presence. 
I haye really taken a liking to him ; he is a 
physician, and a man of high intellect, Hke our 
Cabanis, and his eyes and eloquent lips betray a 
brave heart It would make me very happy if I 
could always associate with such persons. The 
Jewish community in Berlin have many such re- 
markable men. You meet among them bold and 
energetic intellects, ennobled and refined under 
the pressure of circumstances. The spirit of 
the renerable Moses Mendelssohn, whose writ- 
ings I have begun to read, rests upon this com- 
munity, and has ^ven th^n a dignified and spir- 
itual demeanor, and their conduct shows thai 
they would do honor to any position, if the sov- 
ereign could only consent to treat them as human 
beings.* The capital of Plnissia contains in them 
an important element, and I would almost prophe- 
sy that this race will one day become the ruling 
power. Not as a royal .residence, but as the 
home of the Jews, will Berlin gain preeminence ; 
and to have a good position in society here, it 
may perhaps be necessary to treat their religion 
with respect." 

** And did you promise to write In their favor t " 
asked Henriette, looking at the count with a doubt- 
ing smile. 

* Mixabean^s woids in reference to the Isnellte 
community In Berlin.— Vide *'8ar Mosds Mendels- 
flohn, snr la R^forme politique dee Joift/^ etc, and 
"Lettres ear OagUostio et Lavater/* In the "(Euvret 
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** Wbysotf " replied IGiabefto, amiifled at her 
eorioue expreeaioD. '* These fiie&ds in Berlin 
ftncy that whateyer I write for them wHi be more 
fiiTorably reoeWed becavee I am a frenchman, 
for the Hebrews and the French generallj have a 
sort of affinity, so that one may always reckon on 
the assistance of the other. I have no time to 
write any thing new or oomprehensire, but I will 
eompile a treatise in which I shall ' embody the 
pamphlet of If. ron Dohm on the dvil amelioration 
of the Jews.** 

The ooimt took his seat with such a business 
air that Henriette knew he was really in earnest, 
and she dared no longer stay. After she left, he 
continued his work more rapidly than ever. His 
pen 'gilded over the paper quickly, and nothing 
disturbed the silence save the crackling of the 
flames on the hearth. For seyeral hours he did 
not even raise his eyes from the sheets he was fill- 
ing with so much haste. When the dispatch was 
finished, and he had once more glanced over it, he 
folded and addressed it to davidre, by whom it 
was sent to Yergennes and Calonne. He looked 
at his WBtch-^the morning had come ; but this 
did not cause him to cease his labors. Placing 
the dispatch on a taUe, ready for the courier, 
who was expected shortly, he passed on to other 
business, for which he seemed to have a greater 
liking. 

A loud knocking was heard at the street-door, 
and urgently renewed, as no one was ready to at- 
tend at such an early hour. It immediately at- 
tracted tfirabeau^s attention, and thinkhig that it 
might be an important message, he awakened his 
valet Boyer, in order to send hhn down and see 
what was wanted. 

Boyer returned accompanied by a man whom 
the count recognised at once as one of his couriers, 
who appeared to have just returned ftom Paris. 
He handed a letter, saying that it was of impor- 
tance, and that he had been ordered to deliver it 
as soon as possible on his arrival in Berlin. The 
address was in the handwriting of Clavi^re. 

After making hhnself acquainted with the con- 
tents, the count found, to his no small astonish- 
ment, that his presence was snddenly required hi 



the capital of France. The mmister of foreign 
aflkirs, Count de Yergennes, was so anxious to see 
IGrabeau, that lus dqMuture was requested the 
same day on which he received the communica- 
tion, davidre intimated that the reason for this 
recall was, that the last aoeounts received about 
the court and the political condition of Prussia 
had made a profound impression on the French 
government, and that Louis XYL and his minis- 
ters havmg exchanged opfaiions on the subject, it 
was desirable to have Mirabeau present, so as to 
be able to question him personally. 

The count mused a moment, and an unusual 
cheerfttlness took possession of hhn. He sent off 
the courier, intrusting him with the dispatch, 
and, as he would arrive b the cabmet of the min- 
ister of foreign afikirs several hours earlier, he was 
ordered to announce the count's immediate arrival. 
He then called for his valet de chambre, to have 
his toilet attended to. 

Madame de Nehra also appeared, having been 
awakened by the noise in the house, and suspect- 
ing a sudden departure of her friend. She rushed 
toward htm, dung to his arm, and asked, almost 
breathlessly, whether she had heard correctly of 
his going to Paris, and when he would return, and 
whether It would not be better for her to accom- 
pany hhn. 

Mirabeau tried to calm her fai the most affec- 
tionate manner, but did not pennit the valet to be 
interrupted in his duty of dresshig him. He m- 
formed her that she and Coco would have to await 
his return quietly, as he was obliged to travel very 
fast, but hoped soon to have settled the hnportant 
state afikirs concerning which he was recalled, and 
would be back in four or at most six weeks. 

Henriette was silent, but IGrabeau noticed the 
tears she was endeavoring to conceal. After he 
was fiilly and carefully dressed, he sent away 
Boyer on matters pertaining to the journey; then, 
approaching his friend, who was standing at the 
window, he embraced her and kissed away het 
tears, while she regarded him gravely and doubt 
ingly. ** Only be of good courage, Countess Tet 
Lee!" he said. "We soon meet again, and 1 
shall be more cheerfhl than yon ever saw me be- 
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fore This recall proret that the Ftench ministiy 
18 banning to appreoiate me. In Paris the ao< 
thoritiea have finally difloovered of what value to 
them are my obeerrations and knowledge of state 
affurs as well as my insight Into the real neoesüties 
of the tunes. I will give my government all the 
information it may desire, and show how in Pms- 
sia a' party may he organized of great assistanoe 
to us. An allianoe of France, England, and 
Prus^ would give a new and suooessfhl torn to 
European politics.'* 

** And what thanks will you reoeive for au your 
labors, IGrabeaur* asked Henriette, slowly rais- 
ing her eyes. 

** It will be seen,'* replied the oount, stamping 
on the floor, ** that not to appoint me to a dis- 
tinguished position fai the service of the state, is 
not consulting the interests of France I Is it not 
a shame that a man like Count Estemo is ambas- 
sador fVom our government to the Fnasian court ? 
That empty and unstable man, who knows and 
hears nothing— who has no heart or head, eyes 
or ears, for the advantage of his country'— cannot 
possibly remam here if my ideas as to a new 
fordgn policy receive any attention. I would 
accept this place myself as soon aa my views are 
adopted.* I could make amends for the neglect 
of my predecessor, and I am sure that is the in- 
tention of those who now send for me. I have 
made myself necessary to them here, although I 
iroM take any other position in Germany where 
I could work for France according to my own 
opinions." 

Henriette cast down her eyes, shaking her 
head at the exciting hopee of her friend. 

^ You may rely on it, this time, chüd,*' conr 
tinned Mirabean, "for has not the government 
already shown itself liberal to me in money mat- 
ters f I cost them much more now than as a 
regular ambassador. The origfaial sum for my 
monthly expenditures was one thousand francs, 
but this has been raised fivefold. I have, of 
course, many extra expenses: our maimer of 
life, the expense of diess at northern courts, 
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the equipages and horses, without which no 
cavalier can take a suitable rank in Berlin, coat 
money; then, I have many private outiays, in 
making Journeys to different parts of Ger- 
many, to procure materials for my work. The 
King of France^ who undertakes to paj me from 
his privy purse, wÜl certainly soon have to in- 
crease my sahuy.* But m return 1 give him such 
a thorough knowledge of the Prussian state, that 
the future of the whole German empire can be 
directed at Paris according to the pleasure of cnt 
government" 

Henriette asked, with a heavy heart, at what 
hour Mirabeau intended to depart. He replied 
that he would certainly leave in the evening — 
perhaps sooner, if he could return in time from 
some necessary visits he had to make. She left 
the room to attend to her domestic aflkirs, and 
make preparatloiis for her friend's journey. Half 
an hour afterwards she called him to breakfast 
ffittbg (^poMte Henriette at the table, and en- 
deavoring to amuse her by cheerfid conversation, 
he was asked why he was attired so eariy hi his 
choicest and most elegant suit, as about to attend 
a court levee. 

«<Not exacüy that»" repUed Mirabean, ligfaUy, 
*' but I btend to visit Prince Henry, the old khig's 
brother, for I do not thmk it advisable to return 
to Paris without once more confidentially con- 
venring with his royal highness. You know he 
was a firiend of ndne, and guided my steps on 
this new ground, giving me many hints how I 
could fhrther the interests of France in Prussia. 
However, I do not know what his personal opin- 
ion of me may be at this moment I must have 
a definite word or two from him before I go, so 
that I may have something fanportant to announce 
at the councQ to which I am caHed in Paiia. I 
am the more anxious to see the prince, because I 
was told by a reliable person, at the party last 
night which I attended at IL de Dohm's house, 
that Prince Henry had intimate reUtions with the 
French cabinet, especially vrith M. de Galonne, 
and was in some sense the cause of my being 
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sent to BeifiB^* In beeomiiig a dipknnatist, one 
' ia in danger of ako beooming a dope.** 

** How 11 that, my fHend— have yon been de- 
odred by any one ? ** aaked Henriette, ansiooaly, 
oUnging to him in her naoal manner when vneasy 
about him. 

**No, but I waa inflneneed witbont being aware 
of it," replied Hirabeao, **for H. toq Dobm, who 
ie the beet4iiatnioted man in this dtj, and whom 
no state seeret escapes, told me yesterday, in con- 
fidenoe, that Prince Henry lud often advised the 
f^renoh government to remove the incapable 
CkNuit Estemo tnm the position cf ambassador 
to this conrti and replace Urn by a man of more 
energy and character. In the politieal circles of 
this. city it is taken Ibr granted that I am to be 
the (atore envoy to Pmssia, and that Prince Henry 
urged onr ministers to send me here, so that I 
might become acquainted with the rontine of 
business as weU as the persons with whom I 
would have to aasodata When I heard that, I 
remembered in an instant that davi^re told me 
before my departure that the prince desired the 
presence of an expert observer in Berlin,, to act fai 
concert with him, and to serve the I^renoh 
interest 

^By an espedsl recommendation from onr cab- 
inet I was told to pay my respects to the old gea- 
Üeman, and he has always Undly received mei 
But as, in spite of nraeh good advice, he has lat> 
tcriy treated me very cavalieriy, I thou^^t myself 
nuBtaken in considering him a useful patron. 
Kow I will see if I csnnot force from hfan, in the 
course of conversation, some expressions, showing 
bow fltr he is inettned to ssslst the French policy, 
to which he is smcereky devoted. If I can take 
any tUng so definite with me to Paris (and sudi 
intimations can be better communicated orafly), I 
shall have an undeniable success in my mission 
here. Besides, I wish to ask him for a ftw lines 
addressed to U. de Oalonne, telUng hha that 
Count Estemo must soon have a successor, wlio 
is in relation with the ri^t men, and who haetiie 
confidence of their party. If I can see the old 
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prince at onoe^ I must depart before evening, for 
my presence is urgent in Paris.*' 

^ No," replied Henriette, *' you cannot leave be- 
fore to-night Every thing does not depend on 
politics as far as you are concerned; yon must 
also have a little consideration for Ooco and Tet- 
Lee. This evening we are to have a Chinese 
nu^c hmtem, as I mentioned to you yesterday, 
and yon must be present at the performance, if 
yon are a man of your word. We are about to 
enact a comedy hi which aV depends on politics, 
and where the paternally-minded Emperor Toutce- 
quevousvondree makes his whole people jump over 
a bamboo^Mme. Besides, a Ckrman song will be 
sung, which H. Coco, principal actor to Count 
Mirabean, has been practidng for several days, 
and who will doubtlessly acquit himself with great 
credit"* 

^ These are tricks of my valet de diambre 
Boyer, designed to retard my departure," said the 
count, smOing. ** The goodfor4iothing fellow has 
taught you these things, and they may be very 
amuring on a long winter's evening in Berlin. 
However, liot to grieve you at parting, I will have 
a seat in the parterre of your theatre^ and take 
my leave only after the condusion." Mlrabeau's 
carriage was announced, and he departed on his 
visits, the last one intended for the palace of 
Prince Henry. 

Toward evening the count returned with some 
signs of ill-humor, telfing Henriette, whom he 
found busy with preparations for the amusement, 
that all be had undertaken during the day had 
fidled. '* Even the miserable Count Estemo r^ 
fused Umsdf to me, and I was turned over to the 
secretary of legation, for the purpose of hf ving 
my passport «ttML IGnister von Hertzberg, to 
whom I wished to say a few forewdl words, is in 
8ans-8oooi with the knig, who desires his con^ 
•tant presence^ and cannot bear to have hhn out 
of hk sight He was, however, expected to-day 
in the bureau of fordgn aflUrs ; and I called four 
times, but in vun. I really am mortified to have 
so mnoh trouble about a derk, fw what else is 
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Hertzberg-^what eise «re all PnuBum mii^ters t 
I had aboat the same snocees at the palace of 
Prince Jienry. HaTing been announced three 
tdmea, I waa toid that his royal highness had not 
yet risen, and, on account of Ol-health, would 
probably not receire visits all day. When I 
called the fourth time, I was told he had just left 
to take a drive. This waa so contrary to my 
former receptions at the palace, where I was priv- 
il^ed to call when I pleased, that I could not 
help ezpressmg my surprise to the prince's ad- 
jutant, M. yon Enyphansen, and I did so in quite 
an irritated tone. However, I ftncy the prince 
was only a little disturbed at my importunity, for 
I discovered by a smllhig expreeafm of the adju- 
tant that his royal highness had not passed the 
day alone in his cabinet. His visitor was the 
young dancer Bollin, who at present has great 
influence with the hero of HohenMedberg and 
Prague." 

Mirabeau's rexation was interrupted by little 
Coco, who, after great efforts, succeeded in gün- 
ing a seat on the count's knee, without being 
specially observed ; but, at length, he could not 
refram from kindly receiving the child's caresses, 
and regaining his good-humor. He was obliged 
to remain according to promise, and witness the 
ma^po-lantem performance, although he still had 
much to do preparatory to his departure. As 
soon as night set in, Mirabeau waa led into the 
drawing-room, where the Chinese comedy was to 
be performed. 

As he waa generally on very good terms with 
bis family, it was no great sacrifice to delay 
his departure for their pleasure, but his thoughts 
wer^ ahready on the road to Paris, and he was 
mentally occupied with addresses to Messrs. Yer- 
gennes and Calonne. He even hoped to hare an 
opportunity of personally communicating with 
King Louis XYL, and perhaps be permitted to 
pay his respects to the fidr Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette. 

While thus losing himself m his thoo|^ts, the 
count scarcely perceived that he was already in 
the realm of the Emperor Toutcequevousvoudrez, 
and that the Images on the wall were in conspiracy 



against the bamboo-cane, which was the only mp> 
port of the Idud monarch. The repreaentatioii 
succeeded adnürably ; the figures moved like real 
actors (the invention of Boyer), Ooco was de- 
lighted, and Hauiette, who was always easOy 
satisfied, almost forgot that she would so soon be 
separated from her firiend. 

'* This is quite a terrible history," whispered 
the count, putting his aim around Madame de 
Kehra, who was seated near hhn. *^It seems as 
if the subjects of this Chinese emperor do not 
understand him. He seems to have accepted his 
promishig name as readily as our Louis XVX 
that of ' Friend of the People,* and * Long-desiivd.' 
This shadowy monarch bestows all that b wished 
for, but, like other sovereigns, he fimcies the idilp 
answers all purposes. The paternal bamboo is 
always striking the people in the same place, until 
they discoTcr that some change is necessary. The 
mistress of the emperor is probably * Public Opin- 
i<m,' who, having also felt the cane of her lord, 
and, having a more delicate cuticle, cannot rest 
until she has organised a conspiracy among the 
populace. There is historical truth m this ! The 
emperor, I see, holds his cane firmly, kisses It, 
and weeps (an act which subdues his subjects), 
and otkvB to resign it, when all voluntarily pre- 
sent him their patriotic bodies, upon which the 
cane is to be laid forever, and in a solemn cere- 
mony jump over the bamboo." 
. Mirabeau arose; his time had elapsed, and he 
became hnpatient. The servant announced the 
arrival of the trayelling-carriage. *'I fed reiy 
sad at leaving you," he said, pressing Madame de 
Nehra to his heart «< Who knows whether I shaU 
ever feel as happy as to-night, blessed in your 
pure love^ and amid these Innocent amusements ? 
Your comedy is a good idea for me to reflect upon 
hi my journey—- you have reminded me forcibly of 
a despotic government Your simple sports re- 
flect wisdom, for yon are right In your play of 
shadows, so long as tho question m political sys- 
tems is about any thing except the happineaa of 
the people; then the cane wiU always represent 
the best and strongest government If I were a 
sensible man (which I neve^^^etend tp be^ J 
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wodd remain with you in your eoBjioom, instead 
' of nnhiDg head-foremost in porsoii of some re- 
ality among unsubstantial eiq^ectations in Paris. 
Perhaps I am myself nothing bat a shadowy 
actor." 

The postilion blew his hom, which resounded 
merrily in the cold night air. Henriette accom- 
panied her friend to the carriage, making him 
promise soon to send for her, should he not intend 
to make BerUn his future residence. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THB DEATH OF VRKDIBIGK TBI ORKAT. 

Coinra MiRABSAü returned to the Prussian cap- 
ital after a short stay at Paris. With the ex- 
ception of occasional yisits to the courts of Bruns- 
wick and Dresden, he was more busily than ever 
engaged in bis political obsenrations, and awaited 
with profound interest an event which would affect 
the national relations of all Europe. 

The midsummer of 1786 had come. The death- 
struggle of Frederick the Qreat had already lasted 
five months, and the long^xpected catastrophe 
had not yet occurred. In the b^^ing of Au- 
gust fiiYorable reports were circulated, for the 
Ung seemed to be deluded by an idea of re- 
cOTCiy. The physician in ordinary, Dr. Frese, 
narrowly escaped disgrace for baring dared to 
pronounce the word *' dropsy," wben asked his 
oonsdentious opinion of his patient^s disease. 

There were many, however, who beUered that 
the hour of Frederick's dissolution was near; and 
Ifirabeau, driven by bis usually uncontrolled im- 
pulses, had one of his best horses brought on the 
night of the 16th of August, to ride to Potsdam 
for definite information. During several weeks 
he was ready at a moment's notice to be near the 
expiring monarch, for he was very anxious to send 
the news of his death as early, and with as full 
an account as possible, to the French ministry.* 
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As Hirabeau was #oat to mount, he noticed a 
friend, with whom he ^^kfe)y^>ecQm^iot9fAale, ^ 
hsstenhig toward him. CTl^j|^ ^^i|a L'ifels<^^ 
lute the new-comer, thinking that he might have 
news to communicate. It was the Baron Nold6, 
a young nobleman from Courland, who had re- 
sided several months hx Berlin, and attached him- 
self to Mirabeau ; they met every day in friendly 
intercourse, not only in society but in the domes- 
tic circle. Nold6 was good-natured and childlike ; 
having become a playfellow of Coco, and an at- 
tentive friend of Madame de Nehra, he consid- 
ered himself as an indispensable member of what 
the count loved to call his *Uribe," ntaking him- 
self usefhl in many ways. Mirabeau had further 
captivated the baron, by becoming the latter's ad- 
viser hi some difficulties with his family, one of 
the first in Courland, who ardently desired Nold6's 
return to his native province, where an important 
position was offered him; but he preferred to* 
withdraw himself, having a passionate hatred 
against Russia. He hoped to gain favor with the 
French government through Mhabeau's influence. 

Nold6 had shown hfanself indefatigable in 
bringing reliable information fW>m Sans-Souci, 
having good opportunities, on account of his ao- 
quaintaaoe with most of the diplomatists then in 
Prussia. It was now neariy midnight, when the 
young man hastened breathlessly toward Mira- 
beau, to faiform hhn that the Saxon ambassador 
had just dispatched a messenger to Dresden, to 
announoe to his oourt the probably inuiediate 
dissolution of Kmg Frederick. The baron added 
that the Saxon envoy would not hav« done so if 
he had not recdved somethmg reliable firom Sans- 
Sottd. 

Pladng his hand on the neck of his impatient 
charger, the count exclaimed : ** We might do the 
same thing ; for, if all we hear is true, the strug- 
gle cannot at most last longer than a few days. 
I also could have sent my courier to Paris. At 
the moment of his arrival in that capital, the 
death of the king would have occurred. If I 
were the regukr representative of France I would 
certainly do so; but in my position I must be 

prudent, and I dare not waste^^aoney. But I can- 
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not remain at home to-night I mnst start for 
Potsdam, and it would give me pleasure if you 
accompany me, Baron Nold6." The yonng man 
gladly accepted this invitation, and they waited 
in the street until another horse was brought 
from Hirabeau'a stable. 

'*The departure of the Saxoo courier to Dres- 
den annoys me,** the count began, with evident 
restlessness. " How eadly the news might reach 
Paris in that way, and when my messenger ar- 
rives at the French ministry — ^why, I have com 
municated no infonnation that is not already 
known. I ran after our ambassador all day yes- 
terday, to assure myself of his ophiion as to the 
state of affairs, and discover what he himself 
may have heard ; but, you know, when Estemo 
is wanted he is not to be found. First, I was told 
that he was dining at Charlottenburg ; and, when 
I followed him, he had left long before to visit the 
queen at Schönhausen. I drove back to Berlin, 
donned my new court suit, almost killed my best 
carriage-horses, and hastened to the queen's red- 
denoe. I entered about the same time as Ester- 
no, and found a select company around her mig- 
esty, talking cheerfully of the most insignificant 
things. No one pretended to believe in the dan^ 
gerous condition of the Idng, and the queen cer- 
tainly had heard of nothing to make her uneasy. 
Svery one chatted and laughed, and her majes- 
ty graciously took notice even of my breastpin, 
and conversed with me about it She had been 
told that I had recently visited Castle Bheinsberg 
to see Prince Henry, and remarked how happy 
she was th^ when crown princess. Yon can 
hnaghie, however, how little I was blinded by all 
this, for I have had no rest since; and a convlo- 
tion that the king's death is at hand drives me at 
midnight to Sans-Soud.** * 

The horse intended for Nold6 was led up, when 
Mirabeau, with his friend, started at a gallop, 
pemitting no servant to folloir them. They took 
the shortest route to the Potsdam Gate, and then 
over the silent public road. 

** The king must be fai a critical condition," said 

•Mirabeaa, *'IHstolr8 Seodte dB la Gourde BerUo/' 
lettre xlv. 



Mirabeau, '* for I had intelligence by mesas of my 
doves this evening-4hey really serve me wdL 
What a happy thought that was of yours, Nold^ 
to arrange a pigeon-poet fbr me between Beriia 
and Potsdam ! As soon as Frederick's death has 
occurred, it is to be e3q[>ected that Potsdam will 
be dosed, so that no messenger could depart 
To-day my pigeons retomed with a note contain- 
ing these words, written by my correspondent: 
* Violent fever and swdling.' I am afraid that 
we are too kte to be admitted, for I was tdd that 
all the bridges around Potsdam would be raised 
as soon as the death of his maiwty occurred." 

They were passing throq^ a village where a 
peculiar movement before the hm attracted their 
attention. At the gate lay a dying horse ; and 
the rider, who had dismounted, was knocking 
vigoroudy at tiie doors and windows to arouse 
the landlord. When the latter finally appeared, 
the man demanded another horse in the name of 
the king, in order to be enabled to continue his 
Journey to Berlin. 

Mbabeau and Nold^ alighted, to enter into con- 
versation with this^man, who appeared to be a 
royd messengo*, hoping to gain information from 
him. They were told that from the preceding 
afternoon. King Frederick was unconsdous, and 
all around him were hi the utmost anxiety. The 
courier was on his way to Berlin for other pbyd- 
dans, when his horse fiUled him. 

This redtal so exdted the sympathy of the in- 
mates of the inn, that they hastened to arouse 
the inhabitants of the Tillage, and everywhere 
could be heard exclamations of sorrow. A horse 
was soon provided for the messenger, and he re- 
sumed his Journey vdth the utmost speed. 

The count and his companion rode on hi dlence. 
The day was near dawnmg, and a cool breeze 
swept over the fidds. " I fancy I see the dying 
king passing away with the morning mist," said 
Ifirabeau, slightly shivering hi his saddle. '< Why 
does the hour of a monarch's dissolution appear 
of so much more fanportanoe than that of a poor 
laborer? The death of the great proves the In- 
dgnificance of man. Eveiy ruler while he lives 
might be a god, if he could od^ resolve |to be a 
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sum ; but wheo h« £es tiie deliisioti e&cb. Peo- 
ple are alwayg ready to lore their sorereiga ; end, 
whea ibey do not, he lifanaelf has nprooted their 
cilbctlon. They honor hi «he monarch the pos- 
•IbOtty of the good, and aoeredit him with the 
power of its execution, for they are magnanimous 
and long-Boifering. They feel, hi their simplicity, 
as if there could be no greater calamity than the 
death of a king. Any one of the poor wretches 
In yonder vilkge wotdd sacrifice his best horse 
on a useless mission for the dying Frederick. 
And wliat has he ever done to ameliorate the 
condition of his suljeets f They starred during 
his life— «hey will starve after his death." 
^ The two riders, having rested themselves and 
their horses a short time in the forest, soon re- 
sumed their route to the gates of Potsdam, 
through which they passed at a gaUop. The 
streets were dient» for the inhabitants of the 
dty, for the most part, had not yet arisen ; but 
here and there a light could be seen, and some 
citizen leaving his residenoe. When Mirabeau 
and Nold6 reached the Brandenboig Gate, near 
the Egyptian obelisk, they noticed on the road 
many persons on a pilgrimage to the palace at 
Sans-Sond, to recdve a conftrmation of their 
worst fears. 

The count and his companion did not halt untQ 
they came to the gate leadmg to the heights of 
the castle. The windows were hi a blaze of light, 
and along the halls could be seen the bunying 
up and down of the inmates. The crowd outside, 
baring guned access to the highest terrace, added 
to the unusual and solemn spectacle. The silence 
was hardly faiterrupted by a whisper. 

Harabeau and Nold6 dismounted and mhigled 
with the crowd, pushing their way to the prin- 
cipal porch, by which Hhrabeau had entered so 
excitedly when he paid his visit to the king. The 
recollection of this remarkable interriew never 
&ded from his mind, although it had not fiillilled 
his wishes — that vision of royalty powerfully af- 
fbcted the count now when he thought of the 
last struggle of the great king. 

Many equipages arrived mth distinguished and 
noble persons, demanding admission Into the 



palace. Huabeau was too busy with his refleo- 
tions to notice many of his more intimate ao- 
qnaintanoes, who had come on tbe same miRfliffli. 
" These poor people move me," he whispered to 
his companion, referring to the sympathizing 
crowd ; ** they stand m their quiet grief as stili as 
statues. They are nobler m their sorrow than 
their aoverdgn in his agony. When I thmk of 
him in his apartment, said to be shockingly offos- 
dve, and in clothes that he would not change for 
months, this picture is sad indeed, and I am com- 
pelled to look upon the populace as comparatively 
pure and sphrituaL The monarch dies, but his 
glory lives m the people I " 

Some one gently touched Mirabean's hand, and, 
lookhig around, he thought he recognized in the 
dim light the figure of Prince Henry, who had Just 
driven up, and leaving hi/ carriage had found his 
way BO far without attracting spedal attention. 
The aged prince seemed to find some difficulty in 
walking to the palace, and remained a moment 
near the entrance. He was accompanied by his 
adjutant. Marquis de Luchet Mirabeau hastened 
to greet his royal highness with all the formality 
due dim, but was restruned by an urgent gesture. 
The count noticed that his rather harsh coun- 
tenance, which might earily lead a stranger to 
suppose him deficient hi sentiment, bore an ex- 
pression of pain, and traces of tears. 

''How is the king?" asked the prince, famil- 
iarly taking the arm of Mirabeau, who replied 
that he had not been permitted to enter, and only 
appeared, as so many others did, to satisfy a sor- 
rowfid curiosity. 

««This is the thbd time to-night that I have 
been here, to make personal Inquhies," remarked 
Prince Henry, softly. "I am so overwhelmed 
with grie( that I have not ventured to enter tbe 
chamber of his m^esty ; but at the door I have 
heard his death-rattle— a feariU sound to me. I 
thhik I hear it now." 

'* It Is the wailing cry of Us last moments re- 
sounding through the halls," sidd the count, 
lowering his head to listen. 

*' Go with me into one of the side-diambers of 
the pahu>e," replied tiie princj^^We shall «here 
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find Ifintster von Hertzberg or Count Ton 65rtz, 
who can tell ns au. I saw GoonciUor Seile when 
I was here at one o'clock. He told me a change 
had then taken place m the king's countenance. 
The good man wept, for his migestj was beyond 
the skill of physicians." 

'* It is just twdye miniUes after two," said 
JCirabeau, looking at his watch. ** The morning 
approaches. If your royal highness permit it, 
my companion and myself will follow you into the 
interior of the castle." 

Prince Henry walked before them, deeply sigh- 
ing. In the corridor he whispered to the count: 
" When the event has taken place, we. must beg^n 
onr political operations anew ; but, whaterer may 
happen, I remam the faithftilly-devoted friend of 
France, and I beg you to assure M. de Calonne of 
this at the first opportunity. Under all droum- 
stances I shall labor to make your policy the 
guidmg-star of Prussia, for only as a member of 
that system can my country retun its position in 



** But what are we to do with IL ron Hertsberg ?'* 
asked Mlrabean, in a low voice. *' His great in- 
fluence seems to be exerted even on the successor 
to the throne of Prussia. I am more convinced 
than ever that it will be necessary to remove this 
minister. Great Britain has succeeded in forming 
an En^h party here, making every effort to gain 
influence. If Prussia become the ally of Oreat 
Britain, ail dur labor is lost European politics 
will then take a different direction, and who knows 
what may happen? " 

*' As to Hertzberg, I have followed yonr advice, 
and will continue to do so ! " replied the prince, 
in a lower voice. " You counselled meto disguise 
my hatred toward him, and pretend to a recon- 
oiHation, to lull my nephew and the minister into 
security. I have found this very salutary, count, 
withhi the last few days, and I thank you.* This, 
I see, is the only way in which we can make 
Frederick William accessible to my ideas, and per- 
haps we may succeed in saving our position, un 



• Mlraboau, "Histolte Beerdted« la Ooor de BeiUn,** 
vol. i., p. fiO. 



ooDSciously drawing Prussia's new monardi orer 
to the mtereets of France." 

During this hastOy-whispered ccmversation thej 
had passed through the corridor, sad gafaied one 
of the anterooms, where the servants were in great 
excitement On the entrance of the prince and 
his companions, a respectful silence ensued, and 
his royal highness was about to beckon to one of 
the attendants, when a sidfr4oor opened, and 
Minister von Hertzberg appeared in overwhelming 
grief. On seeing the prince he turned to him, m 
if to give some hiformation, but the loud lamen- 
tations resounding through all the halls and cham- 
bers of Sans-Souci, told too'plamly the sad tidings 
that the minister intended to communicate. Prince 
Henry could not restndn his tears. He leaned 
for a moment on the shoulder of U. von Herti- 
berg, whose honest fiioe was fiill of deep and 
natural sorrow, while it was hardly possible to 
doubt the sincerity of the prince's firiendship tow- 
ard him. 

*' Frederick the Great is no morel" was beaid 
on every side. The valet de chambre, Strütski, 
who had closed the monarch's eyes, came from 
the royal chamber and told those in the ante- 
room that, by the watch hanging above his mas- 
ter's head, it was twenty minutes past two when 
he ceased to breathe. The information passed to 
the people gathered near the palace, and was 
transmitted to the city, with every expression of 
heartfelt sorrow. 

Prince Henry ordered his equipage, to retom 
to the mansion in Potsdam, where he had taken 
up his residence for several days, his health not 
permitting him to stay longer at Sans-SoucL He 
took leave of M. von Hertzbei^ with a hearty 
shake of his hand, glancing at Mirabeau with an 
expression of as much secret understanding as 
mtentional reserve, on aooonnt of the minister's 
presence. 

Immediatdy afterward, M. von Hertzberg d»> 
parted, and in great haste drove to Potsdam, to 
announce to Frederick William, now King of 
Prussia, the news so important to Uul 

Xirabeau asked his friend Baron Nold6 to ride 
to Berlin as quickly as po8sibto,^and finuh the 
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dispfttoh, nearlj ready on tho ooiint*B ttUe^ bj 
adding a few words communicated to hhn. The 
yoong man liad shown himself so apt, that he 
ooald be faitmsted with important conmussions, 
and he left to expedite the courier to Paris, 
ICabeau iiimself Intending to remain a short 
time longer at the palace. 

Scarcely fifteen minntes elapsed when Freder- 
ick William IL arrived, attended by M. von HertK- 
berg. The handsome figore of the young king 
expressed at this moment as much dignity as sor- 
row, and he was keenly criticised by the French 
count, who had withdrawn Into a niche of the 
anteroom. The monarch and the nunister en- 
tered the chamber where lay the remains of the 
great Frederick, but soon retired, as if in consul- 
tation. Not long after, M. Ton Hertsberg reap- 
peared alone, his breast decorated with the order 
of the Black Eagle, which the heir of Prussia's 
throne presented to him as a token of gratitude 
as well as of unanimity of opinion and purpose. 

Ifirabean departed in haste, and, as he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, he could not refrain from reixh 
ing his horse in the middle of the road, as if to 
bow in worship to the beautiful autumn morn- 
ing. Saluting the sun, he never felt more in- 
oUned than now to declare its eternal nature, for 
he sighed in remembrance of transient human 
fame. One of the most distinguished men in 
the worid*s history having Just cessed to breathe, 
and his body fast passing to corruption, Mirabeau 
turned to the ^ory of the day as the best sym- 
bol of purity and unending life. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

PRUSSIA AKD MIRABKAU. 

Koro FaiDiaiCK William IL, after assuming 
the aifidrs of state in Sanssouci» rode to his cap- 
ital, accompanied by his eldest son. The people 
everywhere received him with enthusiastic ex- 
clamations, following the royal cavalcade to the 
square before the armory and the Linden, where 



the troops were to take the oath of allegpance. 
Among the spectators were Mirabeau and hia 
friend Nold6, who seemed to be greatly interested. 
Atdsybreak the soldiers had been mustered in 
all parts of the city and formed mto close ranks, 
while the words of the oath passed from man to 



*'This ceremony has something grand in it," 
remarked the French count to his companion, 
and it would make a deeper impression if the 
formula were not quite so long. The whole 
meaning is :' I am a king. I confide in my army 
becauselamnotsureofmyreahnl'* But these 
martial parades will probably ha^e less promi- 
nence in future." 

''The new sovereign is said to possess some 
miUtary capacity," reined Baron Nold6, ''and if 
certain mtriguers, into whose hands he fell while 
crown prince, do not lead him further astray, he 
would be warrior enough to preserve the army 
of Frederick the Great, and become a renowned 
leader. I think, therefore, that it ought to be 
the object of the liberal party in Prussia to make 
a soldier of him, if possible, and keep him well 
posted in the traditions of his ancestors^to save 
him, in £Mt, fit>m the Rosicrudan spiritualists, 
who will attempt to work upon bis imagination." 

" Ah," said Mirabeau, laughing, " these are the 
consequences of your introduction to the house 
of the fair WUhelmina Riets, and your invitations 
to the phitonic banquets she gives to the learned. 
I know that this idea of yours is that of the 
Charlottenburg party, and gallantry induces you 
to subscribe to it" 

" You are again bantering me, MUrabeau," re- 
plied Noldi, almost angrily. "Tet you know 
very well that it was only to please you that I 
asked the English ambassador to make me ac- 
quainted with ibis CSrce of Frederick William. 
We often obtained important news from that 
source, and it would be a loss to us, if the Rosi- 
crudan party, headed by General von BischoflSh 
werder, should influence the king so far as to re- 
move Rietz. The new mistress, whom the cour- 
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tiers Willi to force ixpoa ibe monardh, has already 
matte the condition that her predeoeeeor with 
her two children innst be exiled (o Uthnania.** 

(« Bat the king will never confient to it," said 
the count '* I saw Udlle. von Yobb lately, and I 
wm gire yon my ophiion. Even if M. too Bis- 
chofBiwerder should succeed hi persuadhig Fred- 
erick William II. to accept this fidr lady by 
threatedng bim with the displeasure of the spir- 
its, a substantial beauty like Riets need have no 
fear; after a few months her lorer wiU return to 
her. M dlle. Ton Voss is not pretty, and will not 
charm the king very long. She is too genüe and 
languid, and will probably fUl into a declhie, 
when Riete will regain her ascendency ; he will 
remember her beauty as one of the fUry tales of 
youth, that are sddom forgotten. I know women 
of her stamp---men who once come within their 
influence, always return, whatever may part them 
for a time. I belicTc that WHhelmina Rietz pos- 
sesses a eertahi honesty in her lore, and the king 
may wander from but never remove her. Tdl 
her BO, baron, when you see her.** 

<*I thank you for your conmüsücn,** repUed 
Kold^ laughing. *<But I assure you, on my 
word of honor, that I have never attempted to 
be on particularly friendly terms with this lady. 
I think, however, that she unites amiability and 
frankness to vei7 remarkable beauty, and that 
one may even talk sensibly with her. Uy interest 
is much httghtened because the blockheads at 
court are beginning to slander her. They do not 
do so on account of any special interest in vir> 
tue, but they fear in this woman what is ingen- 
uous and sincere in sentiment, because it might 
induce the king to act nobly, and then what will 
become of General von Biscboflbwerder and his 
cHquef" 

The notary ceremony at this time more par- 
ticttlariy attracted IGrabeau and his friend. Gen- 
eral Höllendorf stood near them, and seemed so 
deeply moved during the administration of the 
oath to him, that tean burst from his eyes. He 
beckoned the officers in his vicinity to approach, 
and, standing hi their midst^ exclaimed: *'Toa 
have lost the greatest of Ungs, the first among 



heroes. And I^what shall I say f I have losi 
my firiendl"* The moomftal manner of tte 
old wookded warrior made m deep impreasion on 
all about hfan. Many wept, and even on th« 
platform on wfai^ the diplomatic corps were, and 
near which this scene occurred, some emotkm was 
viable. 

** I have been astonished at the numeroos in- 
different countenances in the streets, espedafly 
to-day, and was inclined to make contemptuous 
reflections, but this sorrow for the deceased king 
changes my ideas,'* said Miiabean to his oom- 
pankm. ** l%ese Prussian officers manifest maeh 
natural regret and honesty, such as I have seldosa 
met with." 

When the review ended, Ifirabeau shook hssids 
with Nold«, askfaig the latter to ride Immediatdy 
to Charlottenburg, and pay a visit to the villa of 
the ftir Rietz. 

The baron was surprised, and seemed to ask 
an explanation, but the count sidd: ^Mjdiplo» 
matic friend does not seem to comprehend why 
this vidt is BO urgent to-day. Nevertheless, go ; 
for many reasons I should like to know how 
aflkirs are there. Hlle. Rlets is like a cipher4et> 
ter to me at present, fh>m which I must discover 
what is to be expected in the future. The new 
turn in Prussian politics is doeely allied with her 
charms. If Messrs. von Bisehofhwerder and 
WdDner succeed in displacing her by Mile, von 
Voss, their party will have gabed a victory over 
the inclinations of his mijesty, and we may then 
report to Paris, that the mystic party, who bad 
gained the ear of the crown prince, will have the 
dedsive vote in his reign. For if he renounces a 
fkvorite who has been his ftom her fourteenth 
year, whom he educated, and with whom he read 
Rousseau and Shakespeare, this party must have 
obtained an extraordinary influence. The days 
would be indeed past when Frederick William 
and his mistress amused themselves with the 
story of Bk John Falstaff, and when the king 
predicted to her that he would resemble that 
brave knight, while '^mhefanina measured her 
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lover to see how noftr wis the reeembknce al- 

Nold^ was ready to eseoate llirabeaa'a oom- 
nisaioii, promiBU^ to retom as soon as possible, 
after haymg made his obserratioDS at the resl- 
deaoe of Mile. Riete. 

The eomit added: "On your report depends 
whether I pay a ▼isit to-day to General von Bis- 
choffliwerder. If the Bosienieians take posses- 
sion of the field (and we shall know that from the 
fkte of the lady yon are gofaig to seeX it will be 
worth our while to attempt Uzmiediate terms with 
these people, and I most begin to^y with the 
general. I hear tiiat he intends to remain in 
Berlin nntU evening, and then a c company the 
king to Sans-Sood. If MUa Biete gun the vie- 
tory, these gentlemen are mere babbles on the 
sniface." 

**If Mile. Biete remain, Bhe may thank yon for 
it^ ooont,*" repUed NoM4, smUing, '*for it would 
be owing to the memorial you sent the king yes- 
terday, reoommendmg to him a liberal reform in 
every department of his state. What a strange 
oombhiation I The preservation of the Ung's old 
&TOiite, and the reckon of the progressive 
ideas of the oentury, are in this histonoe one and 
the same thing.*' 

*" Whatever it may be,** replied Ifirabeau, 
thoughtfully, <*the paper I sent Frederick Wil- 
Uam IL is good, reviewing many iVaitflil topics.f 
I worked at it in the last days of the former 
numardh, and finished it in a rery solemn firame 
of mmd on the mondng of his death. Aooom- 
paoied with a letter I sent it off yesterday, and 
am eouTinced that it has reached its destination. 
If Idle. Riete is still hi a position to know any 
thing, ask her whether his majesty has receiyed a 
mannseript firom me, and whether he will h(mor 
me with a reply." 

** From what you hare t6ld me," said the baron, 
'* your ideas are b^ond the weak intellect of the 
present king, ffis nerves can* better endure some 



• Belated by CkMmtess liditenan. 
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apparitko evoked by the charlatans Bisohoft- 
werder and Wollner, than the ideas you conjure 
him to aooepL And do you really beHeTo, Hiia- 
beau, that a young stete, like Prussia, will accept 
them when they are too new even for France, and 
which your creative genius has oonceiyed for the 
immediate well-being of your native country ? " 

"Uy friend," replied the count, "«haTe yon 
never heard of Archimedes f He required but a 
place for his lever beyond the earth, and then 
proposed to lift it from Ste orbit. Such a place I 
consider IVnasia; my Ueas are my lever m the 
coming revolution. And what was it I proposed 
to Kh)g Frederick William? First, I rendnded 
him that he had succeeded to the throne at a 
most auspidons moment, Uving, as we do^ in an 
age that every day becomes more enlightened, 
and in harmony with us. Then I begged him to 
give as much liberty to his sutjecte as they could 
bear and use, for by it his royal authority would 
only beoome atrengthened and ennobled. 

*'He should accept the principle I hare laid 
down in all my writmgs, that the world should 
not be goTemed too much. I recommended, as 
the first step to this reformation, the abolition of 
the military slavery in his stetes, for the barbar- 
ous kw enfordng on every Prussian the duty of 
being in the service from bis eighteenth to Ids 
sixtieth year, and even longer, is a dishonor to 
the nation, and ought to be replaced by a differ- 
ent system of recruiting, more saiteble to the 
public and more in accordance with notions of 
freedom. I proposed, therefore, the organization 
of a national guard, the idea of liberty being best 
preserved and expressed m that way. Then I 
demanded, for all in the stete, the right of vol- 
untery and untaxed emigration; of the pur- 
chase of the estetes of the nobles; the abroga- 
tion of the privileges of the aristocracy, and the 
Umitetion of the nobility,' always a great curse to 
monarchies. I then combated the pr^dioe that 
had hitherto estranged the miUtary and dvU de- 
partments, by which the army may at last en- 
danger the throne, threatening the government 
with anarchy. I demanded also that the Judges' 
should not be deposed, and ^t^tiiey^jb« paid 
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tirom the public treasaiy and not firom the oonrt- 
fises. 

^ Besides, I asked the King of Prussia to open 
public workshops, and be the first monarch in 
whose states all that desire may find employment 
•—this is one of the first laws of Nature, and the 
true and only bond of society ; for erery man 
who is willing to use his skill or strength, and 
is idle, becomes a natural enemy of his race, and 
has mdeed a right to carry on a wa; agafaist 
society. Everywhere in the country — ^in the 
Tillages, in the dties— such facilities for labor 
should be given at the king's cost, and any man, 
no matter whence he comes, should have work, 
and enjoy its fair compensation, the whole nation 
thus learning the value of time, skill, and indus- 
try. I advocated also public instruction, the 
freedom of the press, and an unrestricted toler- 
ation in matters of region. I denounced the 
whole system of political economy which Fred- 
erick the Great had adopted and left as a legacy, 
proposing to lessen the taxes, raise the imposts 
on landed property, and make exceptions in no 
man's favor; to open internal intercourse, and 
support honorable industry, promoting above all 
a free trade, whidi can flourish only where real 
liberty is known. Commerce requires nothing 
of kings, or any one else, but to be left 
alone.»' • 

*'I have been listening with great attention,'» 
said Noldd. ** This is an array of good doctrine, 
Count Xirabean. I shall have to think on what 
I have heard daring my ride to Charlottenburg; 
but, as an obedient servant of the Emperor of 
Russia, I feel indisposed as to ideas of liberty 
that transcend my conception; like young Hai- 
kater, I cannot see the sun without sneezing." 

** You know I like to hear you Jest, while I lose 
myself in the enthusiasm of my coDvicÜons,"^ 
replied the count ''And yet you natives of 
Coorland have as much of the revolutionary fe- 
ver hi you as Frenchmen. Indeed, I am certain 
your £unily desue your return, because they 
think you are the best man to direct a public 

* Wiabean, " Lettre H Fr^dtiric Guillaame IL** 



movement* But I must not let you go; yon 
can do better service for France than in the 
land of oars and czarinas." 

The Mends separated in the heartiest manner. 
No1d6 ordered his horse, whQe Mirabeau returned 
home, being anxious on Henriette's account, who 
had lately been by no means hi the best health. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AH AÜDIZNCB WITH X. TON USCHOmwnDXB. 

Tub remainder of the day Ifirabeau remained 
at home, as he wished to undertake nothing untS 
he had received Nold^'s report from CharioCten- 
burg. He was also very uneasy about Madame 
de Nehra, for i^om he had engaged the services 
of his Jewish friend Dr. Hartz. Henriette was 
suffering tnm the same disease of the lungs tha* 
had afflicted her in London and for a short time 
in Paris— with her very delicate constitution, the 
physician feared for her life. 

During the forenoon the count received an an- 
swer to the oommunication he had addressed to 
the khig. A royal lackey delivered the following 
letter, dated August 20, 1786: 

**CouiiT MnuBBAu: I have received your me- 
morial, with your note. I am much obliged to 
you for your attention, and thank you for the 
many compliments you pay me. Be assured that 
anytUng from you will give me pleasure ; and I 
pray Qod to keep you under his gradous proteo- 
tion. FluEoxBio William." f 

«<And that is all (" said lOrabeau, Uughing, 
and throwing the paper on the table **Any 
thing coming from me will g^ve the long pleas- 
ure ! That is very good, and proves to me how 
faicorrigible are these princes 'by the grace of 
God,' on old as wdl as new thrones. They only 
tUnk of what will please them, and thus they 
are irretrievably deaf to their own interests. 



* Baron Ko1d£ in the "HlstolreSecrdte de la Oonr de 
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* Td est mon ßott jjlaUir ' is the theatrical air of 
monarchs. The whole nation raaheB hito rain 
with them. Mj ideas of refonnation gave amuse- 
ment to the King of Prussia I That would be de- 
sirable if it were not eviL I intended to give 
him, first pain and then conviction ; but as my 
suggestions only amused him, all is lost 1 " 

A cavalier approached in great haste, stopping 
before the door. It was Baron Nold6, who dis- 
mounted and entered the apartment with a ges- 
ture indicating that he had been unsuooessful in 
his mission. 

" I bring strange news,'' he cried, as he met the 
inquiring glance of Uirabeau. ** Every thing at 
the villa in Oharlottenburg is in the wildest con- 
fusion, and I have Just left Mile. Rieti, weeping 
and wailing and gnashing her teeth. Her re- 
moval is decided upon. The new policy of the 
state is indicated by the fall of the king's mistress, 
who is not of noble blood ; perhaps the Bosicru- 
dans expect to exert a greater influence on his 
mijesty by means of a woman of the aristocracy, 
mie. von Voss succeeds, and is raised to the rank 
of Countess von Ingenheim. She is religious, how- 
ever, and demands some sort of marriage cere- 
mony ; the queen has been prevailed upon to favor 
this intrigue, and has actually given her consent 
The consistory at Berlin has been applied to for 
an opinion as to this morganatic marriage which 
presents the fair-haired Voss to the left hand of 
the king. The queen has been promised that her 
debts shall be paid and her allowance for pin- 
money increased. The brother of the new mistress 
is to be intrusted with the portfolio of a minister 
ofsUte.'' 

*' Well, then, we know what to do,*" replied the 
count, quietly. " I must immediately dress, for 
my visit to M. von Bischoftwerder cannot be 
postponed an instant" He rang for his valet de 
ehambre, and gave him orders for the toilet 

**And how is that amiable creature, MUa 
Riets ? " asked Uirabeau, going to the mirror and 
inspecting himself. *' Did yon give her the con- 
solation I confided to you ? I still believe she is 
indispensable to the king, for she is the personi- 
fication of all physical beauty— but only that 



Even at the courts of our Frendi Sultans Louis 
Xiy. and Louis XV., none equalled her in that 
respect; if they had ever seen her, they would 
have deserted their Maintenons and Pompadours." 

*< I am not sufficiently informed to pass judg- 
ment on that subject," said Baron Kold6, **bntl 
must say that HUe. Riets in her grief really ui- 
spired me with pity, although sometimes she sud* 
denly became very angry. I have no doubt she 
deserves better treatment At first she was told 
that she must leave Beriin, and not approach 
within ten miles, when she began to wring her 
hands, and presently to pack her trunks ; then 
came a counter-order fVom his majesty permitting 
her to remain at her villa. At this information 
she became so happy that I had to waltz around 
the apartment with her. She accuses Wollner of 
being the cause of her misfortune, saying that the 
blow had not been given by Bischoftwerder." 

'*That is possible," repUed Mirabean, ''for 
Wollner was formerly a country parson, and is 
said still to be so much of a theologian that he 
actually preaches virtue to the king. Prince 
Henry (who first drew this man firom obscurity by 
makmg him oouncillor of the board of revenue at 
Rheinsberg), at a confidential supper, related 
strange stories of the zeal of Wollner. Such peo- 
ple endeavor to turn the state into a prison, 
where you have access to nothing but a hymn- 
book, and no one has access to you but some 
praying-machine man, under the supervision of 
the police. If he and his creatures succeed in 
remodellmg the Prussian state, the alternative of 
its going to rum or becoming an example of order 
and liberty, will soon be decided. Wdllner is, 
however, a good agriculturist, and is said to have 
made some propositions about the administration 
of the public revenue. Sound economy seems to 
have taught him that royal animalism ought not 
to remafai uncultivated, but must be treated with 
prudence ; so he considers a new, pious, and aris- 
tocratic mistress for the king a step in the right 
direction, and Bisohoft werder allowed himself to 
be persuaded into this measure by his colleague, 
who probaUy threatened the general with the 
I avenging sword of the Bosi« 
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Mirabean went to tbe window to see if his car- 
riage was ready ; then he took a pamphlet from * 
tbe table, putting it into his pocket with a pecu- 
liar smile. " It is my crifeioism on Oagliostro and 
Lavater, which I wiU offer to the general as a com- 
pliment,'* resumed the oount, seeing that Nold6 
looked curiously at him. **I take it as a con- 
Tenient matter with which to begin a conTcrsa- 
tion, and I hope to lead him to a fiiTorite but dif- 
ficult subject Bischoflbwerder is but another 
Oagliostro, with less style and geniality. My 
friend, the same causes produce tbe same sort of 
impostors everywhere. In the Italian adventurer 
I discerned an instrument of the Jesuits, and what 
else are these Prussian charlatans? Besides, I 
hear that the Kosicrudans, whose leadevs« doubt- 
lessly in this state are Bischol&werder and Woll- 
ner, have gained ground to a great extent. In 
Berlin and Potsdam particularly they are said to 
have many disciples, and much has been J&id 
about their machinations among the people. Oo 
around, Noldö, and see whether it is true that this 
deception has reached the iQwer classes. For, 
until the present tune, the disdples of spirit-seeing, 
secret tinctures, and eliziis, are among the higher 
ranks. The essence of life which the general pre- 
tends to distribute is certainly only mtended for 
the nobility, and that is probably the secret of his 
share in state aflkirs. The dtiasens do not need 
such aid, and I have always considered myself as 
belonghig to them in that respect as in tnany 
others, but I will see whether I can gafai any ad- 
vantage from him.'* The friends descended the 
staircase, and Mirabeau took leave of Nold6 at the 
carriage door. 

General von Bischolbwerder was at the royal 
palace, where he occupied a suite of apartments 
during the presence of the king at Berlm. The 
count found his antechambers crowded with peo- 
ple, eageriy awaiting the moment when the man 
who was supposed to have the most powerftd and 
influential position in the state, would condescend 
to admit them to a momentary audience. Mira- 
beau merely sent in his card by the valet de cham- 
bre in waiting, and quietly looked forward to the 
result. Kot long after, the semat reappeared, 



poUtely inidting the count to enter the cabinet of 
the general, who was ready to receive him. 

IGrabeau followed into the adjoining room and 
was in the presence of M. von Bischofibwerder, 
who stood with folded arms in an attitude express- 
ing a certain degree of good-wilL The count was 
surprised when beholding, for the first time, gen- 
tlemen whose appearance was different from what 
he expected, and he could scarcely repress an ejac- 
ulation at the corpulency of the general How- 
ever, the sagacity of the visitor suggested that it 
would be much easier to dispute with a man of 
that weight, as he was probably of a comfortable 
temper, as such persons are. 

The general advanced a few steps with surpris- 
ing ease and grace, considering all the drcum- 
stances, but Mirabeau remembered having heard 
that M. von Bisohofibwerder was not only aa 
associate of spirits— 4ie was a huntsman and one 
of the boldest riders. In obedience to a gesture, 
the count seated himself on a sofa, while Bis- 
choflbwerder with dignity took a large easy-diair 
oppodte. His small gray eyes twinkling for a 
moment on Mirabeau, he asked, in a gentle and 
musical vdce, how he could serve him. 

The general spoke in French, and the count 
was somewhat surprised, recollecting that the 
gentienuin was a Saxon, who finds it more diffi- 
cult than any other Qerman to pronounce tbe 
French language in an intelligible manner. 

'* I wish to hand your excellency a pamphlet 
Just issued,*' sidd Mirabeau, with an appearance 
of unconcern. ^ It is my criticism on Gagliostro 
and Lavater, and as it treats of certain movements 
in both France and Germany, I thought I could 
not better idd the people than by pladng my 
observations in your hands. Ton are intimate 
with the most hopeftil of kings, and wiU probably 
soon give to the politics of Prussia your own im- 
pression.** 

The general accepted the tract courteously, and 
after glancing at the titie-page he laid it on the 
table. ** I dare say I shall learn much from it,** 
he said. " For I confess that both these men are 
strangers to me.'* He sank back into the arm- 
chah*, showing signs of uneadneas. Ißrabeau 
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looked at him BotrohiDgly and saw that some 
diope of perspiration stood on M. Ton Bischoflb- 
werder*8 brow. 

** He recognises the wolf prowling aboot the 
sheepfold," ^bought the count ** I wonder how 
be win resist my attacks?'* 

^ I have no inflaence,** said the general, piously 
raising his eyes. '*! only desire to be the most 
faithful servant of his m^'esty." At these words 
he put his hand to his breast, corered with the 
insignia of his state uniform, which he had not 
taken off since the morning's ceremony. 

'* Indeed, in no country in the worid do we find 
so mndi fidelity and derouon to the feigning 
royal family, as in Prussia," said Mirabeau, en- 
thusiastically. ** I must derote a separate chap- 
ter to this in my great work on the Prusrian 
monardiy, at which I am now busy.'* 

**! have heard much that is commendable 
about your preparatory studies,** said Biacboflb- 
werder, in an extremely friendly manner. '*Is 
this Utde pamphlet an essay belonging to that 
work?** 

The count endeavored to fathom the meaning 
of tbis question ; but the general appeared per- 
fectly tranqnn and ingenuous. IGiabeaa remem- 
bered having heard that questions of this desciifv 
tion were usual with his excellency, who preferred 
to pretend ignorance, narrow-mindedness, and, to 
a certain extent, simplicity. 

" Oh,** replied the count, ** the treatise on Gag- 
lioetro has no connection with Prussia. I do not 
know whether there are any Prussians like him, 
although it may be supposed that such Impostors 
win occasionally appear in every part of the 
world. Wherever spirits are reaUy revealed, 
necromancers are the order of the day. Oaglios- 
tro has certahily attained emhienoe in his art; he 
calls up for us spirits from all centuries ; he has 
already made appear Semiramis, Marcus Aurelius, 
Henry IV., and many other potentates. The 
only spirits he has not succeeded in evoking are 
the German philosopher Leibnitz and the great 
Elector of Brandenburg.** * 



* At a Bplritoal meeting, which BlfchoAweider and 
WGDner propared Air the crown-prmce Frederick Wll- 



Blschoflbwerder writhed for a moment, but soon 
looked as indifferent as ever, saying,while he clasped 
his hands more firmly : *' All depends on this : 
whether we have the right faith. To hhn that 
believes, nothmg is impossible; but he who de- 
sires miracles with a wicked heart, pronounces 
his own judgment I am certain, count, that you 
do not speak about Caf^ostro in any other sense ; 
and what is your ophiion of Deacon Lavater? 
Do you consider him a true Christian ? ** 

" I consider him a rival of tiie Itaüan,** lepUed 
Miribeau, quickly. ** Lavater would gladly have 
been a Gagliostro, for whom in his writings he 
expresses great esteem, and whom he defends 
against all accusation. But the deacon, whatever 
powers he may possess, would have made a much 
greater figure, if he had determined to become a 
mountebank on a large scale. However, his Ger- 
man honesty interferes with such enterprises, and 
he is nothing but a puling religionist, where he 
could have been a knight and a magic hero. I 
believe that he deceives himself much more than 
he does others, when he es^ys to perform mir 
aclee. Lavater has often said what your excel- 
lency remarked just now, * Nothing is impossible 
to a beUever ;* but as be had very poor success, I 
think my answer to your question must be, that 
he cannot be a good Christian.** * 

** Oh, I am delighted that we agree on that 
point, count,** exclaimed the general, with almost 
a tender expression, as if he expected that this 
was only the beginning of a good understanding 
between him and his visitor. '* Lavater is Just as 
you say he Is, chiefly because he is not a Prus- 
sian. It is necessary to belong to that nation, 
and especially as one of its soldiers, to be a Chris- 
tian in the truest sense of the word, for only in 
the service of his mi^^J ^^ ^^S c*i^ ^® P^^ 
gospel be confessed and practised.** 

** I was under tiie impression that your excel- 
lency is a Saxon by birtb,** said Mirabeau, bowing 
deeply. 



Ham, they Intiodnoed the pretended spirits of Leibnlts 
and the elector. 

•Mirabeau, "Lettre aar O«liostro et lAvater'* 
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** A daxon may become a PruBsian, as a Saul 
became a Paul, and do you not tbink that Saul 
was a real Paul ? '* replied the general, enthuaias- 
tloally. ** If I am not an Old Prasaan, I place 
my merit on the fact that Heav^i has deigned to 
make a New Pnesian of me.'' 

^'Lavater may fkll in other things, bat he is a 
good Jesuit, as all oM^^ren and sfrfrit^caUen are, ^ 
in the present day, by whaterer name they go," 
Bidd the count '*Toar ezceUency can, however, 
instruct me on one point. I have made the as- 
SMtioD in the treatise now lybig on your table, 
that Lavater was a pupil of SchrepÜBr, and my 
▼idit t(Hlay is partly for the purpose of reoeiring 
anthentic'confirmation about this ftom your own 
Hpe." 

Bischdbwerder hesitated a moment before he 
replied ; then he said, as innocently as possible : 
^ Why do you suppose that I can giro any in- 
ibrmation as to the relation existing between La- 
Tater and Schrepfer ? *' 

** Because the latter lived in Saxony, where he 
is said to have succeeded in forming a union be- 
tween the Bosicruoians and freemasons,'' said 
Mirabeau, ingenuously. *'It is possible that, 
during your youth, your excellency may have 
frequented the coffee-house which George Schrep- 
fer kept in Leipsic. Every man sometimes takes 
ooifee in a public saloon, and even converses 
with people with whom he elsewhere does not 
associate; although I never would believe that 
your excellency belonged to the pupils of Schrep- 
fer, as several journals and magasmes have af- 
finned." 

" I saw him several times in Leipsic," replied 
Bischoftwerder, thougfatAdly. *' I was interested 
in him because he had been a Plrussian hussar, 
and fought in the Seven Team' War-4hat is the 
only reason why I visited bis cafi, for even as a 
young man I was enthusiastic in every thing hav- 
ing the slightest connection with Pruada." 

** His coffee was rumored to have been weaker 
than his apparatus for the citation of spirits," 
said the count " Por he became bankrupt as a 
coffee-house keeper, while his credit in the spirit 
kingdom was unlimited, for the dead were ever 



ready to do his bidding. He is sdd, not only to 
have used concave mirrors, but to have bvented 
firames covered with crape, in which all from the 
shadowy worid were permitted to hide them- 
selves. The nobleman, who inherited this appa- 
ratus, is doing a much better bumeas, and will 
probably not conmdt suidde on account of his 
debts, as poor Schrepfisr did, in the Rosenthal, 
near Leipsic." 

Mirabeau was astonished to find that even his 
last intimation about the nobleman (Bischoflb- 
werder), which he knew was quite hnpudent, had 
not the slightest efl^ on the general The latter 
maintained his attitude in a masteriy manner, not 
conddering any thing the count chose to touch 
upon as being in any sense personal, but at times 
he looked with visible anxiety at a clock on the 
marble mantel-piece. 

''And when will your work on the Prussian 
monarchy appear, count?" asked Biscboffbwei'- 
der, tumhig the conversation in an Indifferent 
voice. 

"It requhres stOl much labor," replied Mira- 
beau. " I have entered into communication with 
a Brunswick .mijor, M. de Mauvillon, who will 
assist me in editing it I made the acquaintance 
of this man (who is every way competent) at the 
court of Brunswick, where I have lately spent 
some time. But much is yet wanting for which I 
would wish to beg the fkvor of your excellency. 
Perhaps you may by your influence remove the 
difficulties which prevent me flrom using the royal 
state archives.^' 

"Do you intend to write your book in a style 
similar to that In which you wrote the memorial 
you sent to his mijesty several days ago?" asked 
the general, in a more austere tone. 

" Ah, your excellency has read the latter? " re- 
plied the count, with flashfaig eyes. 

*' It was sent to me by the king with the grsp 
dous intimation to make a rq>ort of it," said the 
general " But as I am now enjoying the priv- 
ilege of personal intercourse with yon, count, I 
may pomit myself a few questions ibr my better 
information. What do you understand by the 
national guard that you rsoommeryd to Prussia, 
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and hj which yoa pretend to remove the faults in 
our present recruiUng-Bystem f '* 

'«What do I nnderstuid by h?" repeated Mir- 
abean, surprised. **I mean by it to abolish the 
mifitarj slsvery that depopulates and impoT- 
erishes your kingdom, and replace it by a na- 
tional organisation having some show of liberty. 
Is it necessary, that a people engaged in war 
must be diiren lilEe a herd of cattle to the 
slaughter! It is mudi easier to arrange the 
eervioe in such a way that it may appear as an 
affidr of honor and seal, and thus yon would gain 
strength for the safety of the state. Begfai by 
encouraging your peasants to form companies ip 
their parishes, and to practise the use of arms ; 
let them nominate by TOte who are to eulist, and 
let this be considered a distinction. Thus you 
will commence at the foandatlon of a system on 
which aU dse in the state may rely.'* * 

**That would not be considered national in 
Prussia,'* replied BIschoflbwerder, with quiet dig- 
nity. ** Here we call measures by that name only 
when they come immediately from the Ichig, and 
are executed by express command. Whoerer is 
recruited by his nujestyis considered a soldier. 
The idea of freely-chosen companies can never 
be permitted hi this state ; we do not manage our 
aflUrs in so experimental a manner.*' 

** How t " exdaimed Hirabeau ; **can any thhig 
be conducted in a more dignified and safe manner 
than in an association where one acts for all, and 
ail for onet On the contrary, sir, a decision by 
one person hi the state, without the concurrence 
of all, is experimental. Allow me fbr a moment 
to call your attention to France. I do not know 
who he was that once said, «The fSeurest Idng- 
dom, next to the heavenly, is FnnceC It is 
true, but, for some time, it has been visited with 
disorder and suffering. Financial embarrassments 
(and they express political neglect) become grea^ 
er day by day; nothing can save us,' but an as- 
sembly f^reely taking counsel and deciding on the 
state of afndrs. This is my opinion and that of 
myfHends; we have endeavored to promulgate 



• "Lettre ilFrfidMcGufflamnelL*' (BerUn, 1T91), p.M. 



it hi Paris. H the authorities still demur to call 
an assembly from the General Estates of the 
country, then a meeting of the notables wiU be 
necessary, consisting of privileged persons, but 
yet having a free national basis. I have lately 
addressed the most urgent representations to the 
French ministry on this point, and, as I was one 
of the principal originators of the idea, I have 
worked out the plan in detail, and sent it to M. 
de Ofelonne.*' 

^ I thank yoo, count, for your interesting in- 
formation," aM. H. von Bischoflbwerder, slightiy 
bowing. ** It is decisive as to our relations. We 
are Germans, and do not intend to concede any 
more to Frendi customs. He who endeavors to 
effect a closer alliance between these two coun- 
tries, is only thrashing straw. Prussia must be- 
come more German than it has ever been, and 
our present Khig Frederick ^HUiam IL wiQ be a 
German monareh. The affectation for France is 
at an end, and Ma mijesty assumes an indepen- 
dent rolCi He would only become a very paltiy 
imitator of the irreligioaB Frederick U; instead of 
being German and naticmal, he were French and 
foreign. God forbid!" 

*« Is it possible," exclaimed the count, in aston- 
ishment, ^ that the memory of the great king, 
whose eyes have scarcely closed, abeady ceases 
to have fofluence for the state and its fVituref 
The works of a second-rate ai*ti8t often outlive 
hhn ; and shall Pmssia show nothing of the mind 
of Frederick the Great? Beally, that is sad! 
But many thfaigi have lately surprised me among 
the people. Much indifference and even dislike 
of the great monarch seem to be the order of the 
day, and, before his tomb is closed, the voice of 
his enemies is heard.*' 

" Do not abuse those who would give honor to- 
God," said BischoflRiwerder, solemnly. ** There 
is nothing higher than our revealed religion, and 
only in it can exist either king or servant He 
that reigns without the pale of that faith does 
not really reign, and his subjects turn to him wha 
will keep them in the faith, that they may not 
stumble, but stand firm under Christian officers. 
King Frederick is dead : .bnjt^w(jhall destroy hi» 
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eTil example, for we mean to lire under a pious 
gOTemmenf 

" Then my memorial most haye reeelTed your 
exoelleDcy's disapprobation in a religions point 
of yiew,*^ said Mirabean to the general, whose 
lips were moving as if in mlent prayer. 

** You are a friend of the Jews I ** replied Bis- 
chofifawerder, with a pitying shrog of liis shoul- 
der. ** I have unfortunately discovered that your 
religion consists in mere toleration ; you demand 
it to a greater extent than it existed even under 
the late king, and you wish us to publish an edict 
granting the Jews all dyil righto. On what 
grounds can you Justify an act that would open 
the gates of a Christian state to the aroh-enemies 
of our faith?" 

^ I have no other justification than what I have 
already expatiated upon in my memorial,'* said 
Mirabean, with a very expressive smile. **The 
state would gain good and usefbl dtisens; ito 
population and capital would increase. I coi^re 
you, general, use all your influenoe with the king 
that universal toleration may exist in his realm, 
for only on such a foundation, liberty, opulence, 
and happiness, can be expected for the government 
and for sodety I May Frederick William II. dis- 
ann the prcjudidal reports spread about him, that 
he has become a member of the sect of the Rod- 
crudans, and the agent of those merciless necro- 
mancers ! " • 

«< Count Mirabean,'* replied the general, scarody 
able to maintain his dignity, ** his m^esty has no 
doubt well wdghed the prindples by which he 
will govern, for he is a God-fearing man, anxious 
for the happiness of his subjecte, but in his truly 
Christian mind no room can be found for what is 
called liberality; it has the same signification as 
usury. He who desires rdigious liberty trades 
away his soul's eternal happiness for the miser- 
able market-price of a present ddusion. He who 
desunes a blessed future life, must be intolerant, 
lor to permit infiddity and wickedness, is in i^ 
idf wrong. Truth in ito essence and power is 
illiberal and «excludve. Itwquld be like recdv- 
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ing eamesi-mon^ from the Jews for the purpose 
of buying our Christian stote. I thought the 
Counto de Mirabean were an old aristocratic tarn- 
Uy ? Can a nobleman of andent descent defend 
Jews?" 

**0h," replied the count, laughing aloud, '*a 
man of andent and noble descent can do much 
more than that— he can fight against himselfl I 
have learned this in France and cannot forget it 
in Prussia. True aristocracy in these days, is to 
sacrifice all privileges and pr^udicee for the ben- 
efit of all, returning to the people what bdongs 
to them. In my reforms, I ventured to suggest 
that the land-tax should be raised, but that not a 
single estate should be exempt" 

*' I noticed that," said Bischoflbwerder. " But 
the Prussian nobility would not suflfer the state to 
put ito hand into thdr pocketo. They honor the 
government by paying nothhig. You wish to be 
tolerant in refereooe to Ood, and intolerant in 
reference to the aristocracy. Sir, the cause of the 
Gospel and that of freedom from taxaticm of the 
estates of the nobles, are the same thing. One 
must stand or fall with the other, for from the 
privileged classes a blessing flows through die 
whole land, improving all I have observed this 
particularly as to my friend Wollner, who is now 
privy councillor of finance and intendant of the 
royal buildings ; for what would he ever have be- 
come if he had not married the daughter of a no- 
bleman possessing a free estote? Only through 
his union with the nobility, by means of such 
a family as the Itzenplitse of Gros-Behnits, could 
he recdve that consecration which made the poor 
countiy-preacher a companion of his majesty. 
This is an example, dr, of how a Prusdan may 
eleyate himself. Every thing dse we refixse to 
accept." 

*' I must be satisfied with your deddon," re- 
plied Mirabean, impatiently springing from his 
seat, and preparing to take leave of the general 
While the latter was dowly rising, the count con- 
tinued : *' A state may fdl hi ito desthiy as well 
as a human bdng. It happens sometimes that 
we fiincy a country is becoming powerful, but 

when we take a nearer view, ve perodve that ito 
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rottenness commences before matniity.* Kay 
the statesmen of Prassia remember that it is des- 
tined to become great t " 

*' It need not,** replied M. von Bischoflbwerder, 
raising his corpulent body with some exertion. 
^ It shall be great befbre the Lord, that is troe ; 
but it requires no increase of power, and it will 
be happiest and mightiest if it possesses nothmg 
bat the sheepcotes of Brandenburg. Farewell, 
count!" 

• '«Foorrlton avant matoilt^** the oeleteated say- 
log of Ifiiabean in raftsenoe to FnaBla. 



With these words, Mirabeau was dismissed. 
In the greatest haste be passed through the ante- 
rooms and down the staircase, to reach his car- 
riage awüting him in the inner court-yard of the 
royal palace. He did not take breath until seated 
in it Half laughing and half angry he threw 
himself back on the cushions, whispering: "The 
only fool in this business am 1 1 Who else would 
have undertaken to dispute with a Bischoflbwer- 
der unless such an enthusiast as myself? I con* 
tinually return to my kbor of washing the negro 
white." 
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GHAPTEB XXVI. 

MIEABI1.U*8 0LOTH-8T0XI. 

On a ooM Febmary day in 1789, Hirabeaa 
emerged in great haste and excitement from a 
honse on the market-aqnare, in the old Provence 
town of Alz. He did not throw his doak over 
his Shoulders nntQ he was in the street and felt 
the odd, reminding him that his health might 
safTer if not more carefid, but his &oe was in a 
giow, and anger sweUing the reins in his ftore- 
head. 

"Why, my dear brother, is the session of the 
aristocraey 07er ? " asked a lady, agataist whom 
the coont almost stombled'fai pasring, and who 
now retained him by grasphig his cloak. He reo- 
ognized his dster, Madame de Sullant She re- 
dded in Alz, and he had renewed the tender in- 
timacy of thdr youth sbce his stay hi the little 
town. 

" The assembly has not Myomrned, bnt I hare 
finished forerer with this fine aristocracy of 
ProTenoe,** Mhabean replied, with a tragi-<»mic 
expression. *'Toa most know, my dear sister, 
that the nobility and clergy have as good as tamed 
me oat ; and yoa can now see how one looks who 
has been trying to maintain a prond ^vpearance, 
(in wfai^ I hope I was sacoessfViI). The reaction 
most be visible and awkward enough, so that I 
really mast present a rather sheepish ^ipear- 



** It could not be otherwise," said Madame de 
Saülant, hi a oheerfbl tone; she was one who 
could not ea^y be saddened, and always had a 
consolbig influence on her brother. ** I admired 
the courage with whidi yo« came to this place, to 
enter an assembly who are your natural oppo- 
nents, and against whom you have been acting 
your whole life And now you have really suc- 
ceeded hi being turned out ?— But it is cold, Ga- 
briel. Accompany me' home and tell me all the 
proceedings over a cup of diooolate.** 

" No, my dear GaroUne, I thank you,** replied 
MUrabeau. '^ A man ezpdled by the aristocracy 
and dergy has no time to drink chocolate— he 
must think of vengeance. I have a great deal on 
my hands to^y. But let me inform you of one 
fact: it was my former fiither-fa[i4aw, Marquis de 
Marignane, who demanded my ezpulslon. He 
arose and said that there was a rule whldi pro- 
hibited Count Mirabean from a seat in the assem- 
bly, for they had latdy dedared that no one was 
entitled to parddpate in thdr proceedings who 
was not hi possesdon of an estate fai fee. TUb 
was a preconcerted aflUr; all they desired was to 
destroy my oppodtion by removfaig me, and, of 
course, the motion prevailed, so I had but one 
tUng to do— take my hat and leave. I have 
arrived safe outside, and I despise and defy those 
gentlemen. They have anti^Miled a dangerous 
state of aflUrs for themsdves, for as soon as I re- 
nounce the idea of being nominated a dqmty firom 
my own rank hi the Assembly of Estates, I be- 
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long exdnaiydy to th« people and the Third Ee- 
tate, and am certain of being elected hj aooUma- 
tion in Paris aa their repreaentatiTe at the great 
aeeeioii aoon to be heidl ** 

** And why did you not readlTe to do ao at tot» 
Gabriel ? ** asked Uadame de Saillant^ ^^dng 
synpathizingly at the agitated countenance of her 
brother. ** You would hare spared yourself many 
disagreeable feelings in this paltry old place, full 
of prcgndices against you. And I would have been 
saved much pain; fbr you know that from lore to 
you as well as to Smilie de ICarignane, I hare been 
continually laboring for your reunion with her. 
She loTes you stiU— her whole life is nothing but 
anxiety and sorrow for you ; and since your arrival 
here in Alz, she sits at her castle, dreamhig of you 
with pale cheeks and weeping eyea. When you 
came, my heart was filled with hopes for the realp 
ization of my plans, but now all is disarranged, 
and you are farther apart than before. You haye 
again Tiolendy aroused the displeasure of her 
father in the session of the Prorence aristocracy. 
He was the real cause of your divorqe from Emilie, 
when you wished to be reunited with her ; and 
now, when he might have been won to your in- 
terests, this new apple of discord^the election- 
has been thrown in, and I fear all my efforts for 
your h^>pine8S are in vain.*' 

"You were always an amiable dreamer, Caro- 
line,'* replied Mirabeau, caressiog his sister's 
hand. "And yet you know that I can now make 
less use than ever of your kindness in this affidr. 
The time has come for men to act, renounce, 
fight, and sacrifice themselves; who can now 
think of courtships and marriage, of old or new 
wives ? I assure you, when I resolved to come to 
Alz, I never even remembered that Oastle llari- 
gnane was witbio half a league*8 distance. I merely 
followed the invitation of the state recorders, call- 
ing on all property-holders to assemble, and I con- 
sidered myself included on account of our fkmily 
property in Provence. The questUm is about the 
elections of the Estates of the kingdom, with which 
Louis XVL is endeavoring to sustain himself after 
he was forced to cast away that broken reed— the 
assembly of notables." 



I united with EmQie, you 
[ proprietor in Provence, 
ay could not - 



^ft^y 



«If you had 
would have been a^ 
and the unpleasant ( 
have happened,'* said 
mg. " I am certain thai my dear friend Emilie 
will be in despair when she hears of it** 

" Such proprietors have always intervened be- 
tween her and me,** replied Mlrabeau. "And as 
to the session from which I have been expelled, I 
am glad that now I can shake the aristocracy from 
my shoulders. I acknowledge that, for a short 
time, I thought it best to become a deputy from 
the Estate of the NobiUty, always tUnking they 
ought to be the leaden of the people in a straggle 
for liberty; for, strongly as I love the Gommons 
and their cause, I find much that is repulsive to 
me in them ; I have often been vexed at their fol- 
lies. They are altogether without plans, without 
enlightenment, sometimes irritated at small mat- 
ters, where they are wrong ; and yielding good- 
naturedly to great ones, where they are right But 
the last quarter of an hour has completely changed 
my ideas.** 

While they were talkh^g the snow began to fall 
Mlrabeau had ordered his carriage at the usual 
time — ^the close of the session— but as he had left 
earlier, could not expect it ; he therefore proposed 
to his sister that they should enter a cfeth-ston, 
with the pn^rietor of which the count had lately 
become acquainted. Madame de Saillant hesi- 
tated at tot, but finally consented to take shelter 
there until some conveyance could be procured. 

" The noble Marchionesa de Saillant is induced 
by her democratio brother to mix with low so- 
ciety, and accompanies him into a vulgar store to 
seek protection from the storm 1 *' said Mlrabeau, 
laughing, as he gave her his arm. "But yon 
were always a friend c^ the people, Oaroline. 
Even while we were together at our Cither's house, 
sympathy united me with your hopeful and great 
mind. I believe you always loved me, wherever 
I may have been, and however I may have been 
buffeted byfortnne. I owe many a consolation 
in very dark hours to your letters and advice^ 
May I not reckon on you in Aiture, now that I am 
plunging into a doubtful conflict for the people ? " 
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Caroline pressed her brother's hand tenderly, 
as they entered the store, near the door of wluch 
they oould no longer remaht, on acoonnt of the 
inclement weather. The owner, M. Le Tellier, 
was dming with his family m a small acljoining 
room, and had not yet noticed the strangers. The 
count did not wish to disturb him at his noonday 
repast, although ihey had often already conversed 
about the elections. \ 

As they loitered in the store, Madame de Sail- 
lant agaui began to converse on the subject so 
near her heart She related the profound mental 
sufferings of her ftiend Emilie, who, shioe her di- 
vorce from the oount, enjoyed nothing in life but 
hearing^if Uirabean and his affiurs, often driving 
from Castle Uaiignane to Caroline's house, to 
talk about the absent one and see his letters, 
kissing and weephig over them. Emilie would 
certamly come this evening between six and seven 
o'clock, and his sister gently hinted that a visit 
from hhn at the same tune would be what she 
most desired. 

*^No, my dear Caroline," replied Mirabeau, 
gravely, ** let us say no more on that matter. We 
have been separated, and can never be reunited. 
Six years ago I would have given every thing if 
Emilie do Uarignane had inclined her heart 
toward me, pardoning and receiving me again, 
after my father's leUres de eaehei tore us asunder. 
I desired to atone to her for many a wrong I had 
done her; but her fiither the marquis, and all 
her wealthy relatives, obtained hifluence over her 
and she deckred herself my enemy. Since then 
my memory of her has fiided away, and who can 
reetore it? It is strange that, at this decisive 
moment of my life, she is again to be forced upon 
me. Boes she wish to entice me from the 
glorious career before me by the bribe of her 
landed property ? No, I pay homage to no such 
feudal love. Let her weep for me, for I am truly 
lost to her I The people have my affections, 
with whom I am about to be united in an endur- 
hig bond ; for I will be a candidate for the rep- 
resentation of the TUrd Estate." 

** Could such a connection as that with a cer^ 
tab Madame de Nehra really be strong enough 



to turn your heart from a woman like Emilie, 
who possesses beauty, amiabffity, intdlect, rank, 
and wealth ? " asked Madame de SaOlant " My 
dear brother, I do not know that lady — I have 
never seen her, and all the flattering things you 
have told me of her in your letters may be true; 
but persons in her position can always be set 
aside — she is neither more nor less than a sort of 
grisette, while a union with one of your own rank 
insures the happiness both of husband and wife." 

"No, my learned sister," replied Mirabekn, 
quickly, "you are altogether mistaken. Ton 
have thought much at your life — yon have been 
educated at your convent in philosophy, and can 
even understand Latin ; * you may know some- 
thing of sentunent, and have had an affection for 
your deceased husband, but you never understood 
so profound and honorable a love as mine for 
Madame de Ndua. She is an hiseparable part of 
myself— nay, she is my better genius. She not 
only loves, but serves me— not only serves, but 
controls me. She is my dearest fnend, if I may 
say 80, for together we fight our waj through 
the world— my agent, for she attends to all my 
business af&irs — my messenger, to do my bidding 
with cheerfnfaiess and fidelity. She crossed the 
sea from London to Paris alone, and in feeble 
health, to have the cabinet order repealed that 
placed me at the disposition of my father, and 
succeeded. Two years ago I returned ttom Ber- 
lin, and was forced to leave this fidthfhl IHend in 
the Prussian capital, because she was suffering 
from iUness : but I knew that I would be unfor- 
tunate in all my undertakings without her pro- 
teeUng presence. 

" I felt that my political position at Berlin was 
becoming unworthy of me, and fancied that I 
should receive, as a reward for past service, some 
situation under the French government. I 
thought I could make pretensions to the secretary- 
ship of the convention of notables, soon to open 
its sessions, but I was repulsed, for the ministry 
never intended to do me justice. The assembly 
were not strong or courageous enough to arrest 
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the ruin of the eonntry, and Galonne lost his port- 
folio, haTing to ran awaj from his creditors. 
The new financial minister was a prelate, the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, M. Lom^e de Brienne, 
a man who had some predilection for the phil- 
osophic fancies of the age, bat could make no 
monej either out of them or his half-forgotten 
psalms. Then I published mj pamphlet against 
stock-gamblmg — ^tearing the mask from hypoc- 
risy.* I intended thereby to close all aTcnues 
to a reSntrance (^ M. Necker into the ministry 
by turning pubUc ophiion against him, but I ex- 
pressed myself too strongly, and the government 
Issoed another lettre de ea^ei — the seventeenth 
in the course of my life. 

**I was obliged to flee and hide at Tongres. 
And who became my savior t It was Henriette. 
On recdving the news, she immediately left her 
sick-bed, declaring herself perfectly well, and of- 
fered me her services. She hastened Irom Tongres 
to Paris; agahi implored IC. de Breteoil for my 
liberty; went to every one whose fiiendsUp and 
influence she thought might be of avail, and did 
not desist until, by her entreaties and her charm- 
ing address, she gained her object^ and I was re- 
leased from exile I At this moment she is uu- 
weariedly occupied with my aflkirs at the capii 
whue I, endeavoring to make the Provence 
tocracy democratic, am expelled from their ydu.** 

The proprietor of the doth-store entj^ed to 
greet Count Mirabeau, whose voice he hiui heard. 
He was a short, active man, with the dark, 
shrewd eyes of the Proven9a], but his outward 
appearance gave signs of poverty. 

**I am afrud that we have disturbed yon at 
your dinner, Master Le TelUer,'' said the count, 
returning the man*s respectful bow in a very 
friendly manner. **We are cUdming the hospi- 
tality of your store until the snow-storm has 
passed." 

<<As to dinner, I cannot say much either of its 
quantity or quality hi my house,** replied Le 
TeUier, sadly. "With five children and no m- 
come, I might assume the name Monsieur Pefldt, 

• " IMnondatloiis da TAgiotage, an Bot et aoz No- 
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as they are at present calling Marie Antoinette 
Madame Deficit'* 

** The Parisians are witty in their misery,'* said 
Mirabeau, kughing, " but they are at least trying 
to bake new bread, and we shall soon have a new 
botdanfferie firanfatse^ with the sign of the Estates 
of the kingdom. You must be well reprasented 
there, you gentiemen of the Third Estate ; for if 
we succeed in our present undertakmg no one 
shall suffer hunger in France, even if he has twice 
the number of children you have^ friend Deficit" 

"Our hopes rest on you, count," replied the 
proprietor of the store. " And we were really 
soiry to see you associate with the nobility and 
clergy, as the intentions of those gentiemen are 
obvious. They wish during the elections to de- 
prive us of our rights, by not permitting us to be 
fully represented. You belong to the aristocracy, 
it is true, but you have a reputation of being a 
friend of the people, and of havhig a heart not 
quite as tough as the parchment demonstrating 
your andent descent** 

"No, that you and your friends may be sore 
of," exdaimed the count, solemnly. "I was 
present at the meetings hdd in the hall yonder, 
just because I intended to combat for the rights 
of the Commons against a dique. For what is 
the object of those ment They wish to over- 
throw the decrees of the khig, who has ordüned 
that the Third Estate must be represented by a 
proportionate number of ddegates, as the other 
Estates. I stepped hito thdr midst to let them 
hear a free and true word from one of theb own 
rank ; but It is easier to preach to the deaf than 
to the obstinatdy wicked. When I found I could 
not reach them through considerations of justice 
and prudence, I endeavored to frighten them. 
But they care only for thdr own rank, and would 
absolutdy protest against going to heaven if they 
thought that they could not carry their aristocrat- 
ic privileges with them. They are takbg meas- 
ures for a solemn protestation against the king's 
popular order; and, that they might not be dis- 
turbed, they sbnpiy showed me the door — that 
explains my presence here. Master Le Tellier. 
Sbce I have been expdled from^pi(Oa^|0rank, I 
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mufit look for wmethiog to da I envy yon yonr 
business ; it most be agreeable— you know what 
you lire for, and see the results before yon. Will 
you take me as a partner in your store ? " 

''That would be an ezpensiTe movement, 
count,** repHed Le Tellier. '*7ou must use 
capital, if you expect profit Ton doubtless 
observe how meagre my trade must be; the 
stock is small, and I do not pretend to deal in 
the fine or more costly doths. Alas I my sales 
are insignificant« Onr country about here is im- 
poveridied; we have no means to make new 
purchases.** 

**I enter as partner fi»m to4ay," said Ifira- 
beau, gravely offering his hand to Le Tellier. 
'* As to the amount of money I am to bring in, 
we can settle that hereafter ; I wHl pay one thou- 
sand francs down for improvements in the ap- 
pearance of the store; it ought to look a Uttle 
better. It will soon be a time of remodelling 
everywhere ; all the old rubbish will be cleared 
out of the way, the signs newly painted, and 
every thing put in order. Let us have a new 
firm, my friend. But, first, take your mon^.** 

Mirabeau at once drew out his pocketpbook, and 
looked for something, but, not finding it, he was 
embarrassed, and began to reflect Madame de 
Saillant smilingly noticed this, and, without wait- 
ing to be asked, which she expected, as a matter 
of course handed her purse to her brother. He 
quietly took it, and counted out in gold-pieces the 
sum mentioned to Le Tellier, who was regarding 
him doubtingly : '* Our new firm,** he said, " shall 
be 'Count Mirabeau and Le TelUer.* While 
waitmg for the new sign, we shall put up a tem- 
porary one, and it must be done promptly. Have 
you not a blade board, or something of that kind, 
on which we can write the letters with chalk t ** 

Le Tellier seemed to comprehend what was re- 
quired, and joyfully hastened to bring the ne- 
cessary artides. The count, taking the chalk, 
wrote in large characters: "In this store Count 
Mirabeau sdls doth, for the purpose of newly ap- 
pardlmg all the Estotes.'* Then he said: "We 
must ftsten this on a post outside, so that all 
that pass by may see it** 



Le Tellier was ddighted at this idea, and moved 
about with more than his usual activity. In a 
few minutes the notice was oonspicoonsly before 
the public 

"That is excellent, count,** the doth-merobant 
repeated. "When the noble lords and barons 
come firom the hall, they can hardly pass without 
observing the new sign, and it wül afford us some 
amusement to witness their surprise and fear. 
—They wHl understand the meanfaig of bdng 
newly dothed by Count Ifirabeau. The Jacket 
you will make fbr tiiem will be a tight fit, and 
not unlike that for the people, count t *' 

"Ton are an intelligent partner,** said Mirs- 
beau, patthig the man's shoulder. "Tour com- 
prehension is quick, and we shall no doubt do a 
good business. Certainly we must make a simi- 
lar style of dress for all the Estates, and from 
the same doth. At first, the material will be 
coarse, for we have nothing very superior. So 
much the better, for the higher classes should 
learn to wear Jackets of coarse stuff. If we suc- 
ceed, we shall have better goods after a while, so 
that the people may have what is fine arid costly. 
What do you tiiink of it, friend t** 

The mardiioneas now remarked to her brother 
that it was tune to depart, for she did not fed 
v»y comfortable during the conversation, and the 
snow-storm was over and the sky dear. The 
count, on leaving, said to Le TdUer: "Announce 
to your friends (and I know you have a great 
many in the oofFee^iouses and dub-rooms of AixX 
that I have entered into a partnership with yon« 
If any one desires to trade with us he shall have 
a reductlan of twenty per cent on his purchases. 
The time is at hand when the most prc^table 
bnshiess wül be to bdong to the people then- 
sdves. Tdl your Mends also that I shall attend 
at my store every morning firom twdve to two 
o*dock, and that whoever appears at that time 
can ask me any question he pleases.*'. On lead- 
ing his sister faito the street, Mirabean saw that 
several persons had already noticed the sign, and 
were readhig it with the greatest surprise.** 

"Let us amuse oursdves a little with these 
fiuies,** said the count, in a low^ce to Madame 
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de SaUlanii redring again into the rtore. *^Thßj 
are my former ooUeagaee from fhe aenuon-honae. 
The meeting haa a<yoamed, and most of thoee 
standing there feel aa if they had been poisoned 
by my bosineas notice. They are endeaToring to 
langh, bat yon can aee that they feel badly. The 
noble gentlemen have doubtlessly paased a pro- 
teat against the magnanimons order of the king 
in reference to the nnmber of depnties, and walk 
proudly as they think of their ancient priyilegea. 
There is my worthy fother-in-law, Harquis de 
Karignane I Aa he was entering his equipage he 
saw many persons around the doth-store, and he 
is really condescen<^ to mingle with them, fol- 
lowed by the Archbishop of Aix, M. de Boisgetin, 
who is putting on lus spectacles.** 

Mirabeau's carriage now arriredy at the time 
the assembly usually acyoumed. He beckoned to 
the coachman to drive up to the store. *'It is 
time to go,'* said the count, escorting Us sister 
out, and through the group at the door. Madame 
de Saillant blushed deeply, feeling greatly embar- 
rassed at meeting so many of her ultimate friends 
whOe hi such a strange position. 

IL de Harignane and the archbishop were still 
standing in aniaated conTwrsation, and when 
they bdield Mirabeau and his sister their aston- 
ishment was so great as to embarrasa them in 
saluting the marchioness. The count passed hi 
his haughtiest manner, is if utterly unconsdous 
of their presence.* 



• The ttoiy of Hlrabean*« store has been contested, 
but it has probably aa much of historical truth as Is 
aceorded in this description. Chateaubriand*! "M6- 
moires d^outre Tombe," toL iL, p. »; **M6nioires de 
Oondoccet," toL 11., p. 818; and the "Anecdotes du 
Bdgne de Louis XVL/* toL tL, p. 987, giTS parflculan 
of this doth business, in which Mirabeau sold goods to 
the amount of three hundred louls d'ors daQy, and on 
the first day to that of eren fifteen thousand francs. 
Montigny and others have vainly endeaTored to dia- 
credlt this cuxions episode in Mirabean's life. 
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MnuBiAU was seated at the UMe ^hAU of the 
hotd in which he had taken up his residence at 
Alz. From the time of his anival the number 
of Tisitors had so increased that the proprietor 
found it necessary to open several apartments ad- 
johiing the public dhiingealoon, to make room for 
those attracted there by the presence of so cde> 
brated a character. Outside, as usual about that 
hour of the day, a crowd had assembled, awaiting 
the appearanoe of the count, who never omitted 
to make some remark as he paased out, and even 
somethnes addressed them. He had become the 
popular favorite, not only hi Alz, but in the 
neighboring towns of Provence, especially in 
Marsdlles, where he often spent a day. He had 
risen in the love and eeteem of the middle and 
lower dasaea, while becoming more and more 
openly the opponent of those of higher rank, and 
an ol^ect of hatred and persecution. The people 
came to him for advice and consolation in all 
thehr troubles, and he was present not only at the 
meetings of the dtizens where debates about the 
dectiona were hdd, but he visited the poor, asso- 
dating with them aa both an equal and a bene- 
iaotor. 

Rl^non were rifb among the guests at the tdbk 
^MU of a rishig of the populace at Marseilles, 
caused by hunger, for the most neeeesary artidea 
were sold at fabuloua prices ; also of commotions 
hi one of the quarters of Alz, hihabited by the 
pooreet and most oppressed of the people ; and 
many supposed that these disturbances had some 
connection. Ifirabeau went out^ having observed 
a few acquahitanoea who dwdt in that part of the 
town. He was reodved with shouts of "Long 
live Count Mirabeau 1" and was on the point of 
enterbg into cooTersation idth several laborers 
who had Umg seemed suapidous to hhn, when an 
approachbg travellingiianiage attracted hia at- 
tention. It drove in great haste to the hotel, 
stopphig in front of the prindpal dow. The 
count heard hia name called ^r-ais^tle|md well* 
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known roice, and was greatly surpriBed to meet 
Madame de Nehm stretching her arms toward 
him. He greeted her hearüly, but with anxiety, 
knowing that her unexpected presence in Aix 
must be caused by something unfayorable to him, 
which she was trymg to obviate. He conducted 
her to his rooms, while his friends and admirers 
in the street seemed somewhat surprised. 

^ That beautiful woman is his wife, I suppose, 
who is running after him from Paris," said a la- 
borer, slyly winking. "Let us serenade them to- 
night, Master Le TeUier." 

*' If you do not wind your silk more to the pur- 
pose than you make this supposition, you will 
soon be turned out of your factory,*' replied Le 
Tellier, who had become of course a personage 
of some importance. " Count Ifirabeau,'* he add- 
ed, " his no wife, except the lady from whom he 
is divorced, and who dwells at Castle Marignane, 
and we and all our friends must pay her a visit 
of ceremony.** 

"What do you mean. Master Le Tellier t*> 
asked several, surrounding him with expectant 
fiices. "Yes, yon are right; the time will soon 
come when we must assault the proud castles in 
this vicinity, for there we can obtain better ward- 
robes than we buy in your store, though many of 
us have been provided for in that respect by the 
generosity of Count MIrabeau.** 

" If I ask you to make a jdlgrimage to the old 
castle, friends,*' exclidmed the doth-merchant, 
smiling, "it will not be to storm it at present; 
we shall go to demand the appearance on the bal- 
cony of the fidr Countess de Mlrabean. If she 
fiivor us in our request, as she wül have to do, 
we will pronounce shame upon her for so shab- 
bily treathig a man like her former husband, who 
is the benefactor of the people and the savior of 
France. She must kneel before us, and swear 
that she will so kneel to hhn for pardon, and re- 
turn all die property of which she deprived him. 
You shall have new clothing out of Mirabeau and 
Le Tellier's store for this festival procession.** 
This proposal was recdved with shouts by the 
multitude, who disappeared In a side-street with 
thdr leader, the doth-meroihant 



The count was greatly concerned to ascertain 
the object of Madame de Nehra*s journey, so sud- 
denly undertaken, and she was no lees eager to 
inform hhn. " New intrigues are fonmng against 
you in Paris,** Henriette said. " They are afraid 
of your conduct in Ph>vence; the court and min- 
istry have recdved exaggerated accounts of you. I 
have heard firom the best-informed persons that the 
government will do thdr utmost to prevent your 
election as one of the deputies from the Third 
Estate. Chamfort, who ferrets out everything, 
has heard that your secret history of the court of 
Berlin is to be, or has already been used, as acrim- 
inal accusation against jou; and then, as ono 
condenmed, you are indi^ble in Provence. I 
thought it my duty to hasten to you, my friend, 
and inform you of this danger. If you do not 
care to have me stay, I win return to the capital, 
for I am quite strong again, and my lungs do not 
give me trouble. All you need is to tdl me what 
I am to do, for somethmg must be done; but I 
did not venture to act without your consent** 

Mirabeau paced the room with an eye flaming 
in anger. " So these cowards intend to put me 
on trial,** he exclaimed, in a violent manner, " and 
to answer for a book that in reality is not mine, 
but which the nünistry had compiled by thdr 
agents without my knowledge or consent, partly 
out of the dispatdies I sent to Yergennes and Ca- 
lonne fitnn Berlin. Beddes, those hitriguers fald- 
fled my reports, inserting passages against the 
present Efaig of Prussia, which neter originated 
with me, and are ofiendve to his mi^jesty. I let 
these tlüngs pass at the time because they were 
indiflbrent to me, and I regarded the wwk as a 
worn-out coat that I never expected to see again. 
I ought to have known that it was intended to 
hurt me, and that they would use it against me 
whenever an occasion presented itself. But how 
did they begin this business t Tell me all you 
know." 

"The state attorney formally denounced the 
book before the Parliament of Paris," said Henri- 
ette, her honest eyes sparkling with indignation. 
" The accusation says that the rights of nations 
have been violated, and the honor of the Jrench 
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nobOity invaded, by one of their rank, inasmach 
as the monarch of a friendly country has been in- 
sulted/' 

" This is pore myention,** exclaimed Mirabeau, 
stamping ; ^ and so it is fancied that I am to be 
caught in such a snare I I was sent to Berlin by 
order of Louis XYL, from whose purse I received 
my salary. Even if they said that King Frederick 
William II., or Prince Henry of Prussia, had en- 
tered complunts against me at the French court, 
I could prove to them the fidsehood of such an 
assertion ; for dur old friend Nold6 is still in Ber* 
lin, and has access to the highest drcles. He 
wrote me lately, that at the Prussian court my 
revelations were recdved with the utmost indif- 
ference. It is tfaerefoce French intrigue, without 
doubt the work of the Proveufal aristocracy.** 

" That may be," replied Henriette, ^ but I must 
also tell you, my dear friend, that Queen Marie 
Antoinette has especially shown her hostility to 
you. The Duke de Lauzun told me that she has 
made common cause with your enemies in Paris, 
to prevent your election. You are nicknamed the 
* plebeian count ' at YerBaflles, and that is really too 
bad I Something must be done, and your friends 
wish to know m what light you regard the affair, 
BO that we may act accordingly." 

« The gentlemen from Provence, it seems, knew 
how to obtain the queen's countenance," sud 
Mirabeau. ** For the honorable title of * plebeian 
count ' I have merited. It is a good name, indi- 
cating my career. The report of my mteroourse 
with the populace of Aix and Marseilles has al- 
ready reached the abode of royalty, and over- 
whelmed its inmates with fear. I do not see how 
my present associations are any the worse. The 
gentlemen of the mob are the gUdiators of liberty, 
and if they are naked and dirty, freedom will clothe 
and wash them. And what harm have I done to 
Marie Antoinette? I have admired and pitied 
her in my heart— that is all I have ever had to 
do with that beautiful woman; and now she is at- 
tempting to prevent my election, while as member 
of the National Assembly I could be of great ser^ 
vice to her I " 

" The best thing you can do is to go immediately 



with me to Paris,*' resumed Henriette, placing his 
hand to her heart. ** Believe me, your presence 
will solve all difficulties and turn them to good ac- 
count ; for no one can easily resist your persuad- 
ing eyes." 

" No, Yet-Lee, in politics nothing but evil eyes 
rule," replied Mirabeau, smiling. **IwUl return 
with you to the capital, but not to utter sweet 
words to my opponents ; the time for that is past, 
but I will rend the web they spin. I will denounce 
the mmistry to the whole of Europe as coauthors 
of the work concerning the Prussian court They 
may do what they like with the book itself— that 
\s a matter of indifference to me — but they must 
not associate my name and character with it" 

'* Then let us make arrangements for our de- 
parture, for no time is to be lost" said Henriette, 
quickly taking up her traveUiug-hat, which she 
had placed on the table at her entrance. 

** We cannot go in such a hurry,'* he replied, 
looking at lier, and pleased with her zeaL " The 
fair Countess Yet-Lee is no doubt very tired, and 
ought to rest Besides, I must say foreweU to 
my friends in this town, and promise them to re- 
turn at an appointed time, that they may not lose 
heart at my sudden disappearance.** 

** I am truly much fatigued," replied Henriette, 
'* but I wish you could make up your mind to 
come immediately with me. I confess that I am 
not too well pleased with your stay in Alx ; in fact, 
I have felt sad about it If you would do me a favor, 
you would never return ; you can be elected dep- 
uty in Paris as well as in Alz, for, if you will have 
nothmg more to dp with the aristocracy, you may 
reckon on the people everywhere.** 

** And what displeases you about Alz, my Yet- 
Lee ? ** he asked, lookmg curiously at her. 

" The town may be good enough, but the 
Countess de Mirabeau lives herel" replied the 
blushing Henriette, in a low Yoice. " During the 
night of your departure from Paris I dreamed 
that I lost you in the crowd, and when I saw yuu 
again, you were seated upon a golden throne, at 
the side of a beautiful woman, on whose bosom 
you leaned your head ; and I, your poor wander- 
ing friend, could not approach-you, for the proud 
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glanceB of the lady droYe me away." She ceased 
speaking, and tears streamed down her cheeks. 

^ Are yoo, too, oonoemed with a reunion of my* 
self and Emfiie ? " exclaimed Mirabeau, somewhat 
indignantly. *' I am almost led to believe in the 
existenoe of nnseen intelligences peopling the 
space above and around na, and who come very 
near our thoughts, without our knowing how and 
wherefore! I came to Aix thinking of nothing 
but the elections, and since I have been here I 
have been annojred in reference to a divorced 
wife. My sister harps on that string ; some of 
my Mends do the same; and now you come 
from Fkris, chanthig lliat ridiculous refrain. It 
is useless 1— Let me explain your dream, Yet-Lee. 
That fidr and prond lady on whom yon saw me 
lean my head is Liberty, for she will soon as- 
cend her throne, elevating me and aU her op> 
pressed sons to a sublime height But I shall 
never forget my companion, my beloved friend. 
We are united forever, and the new era will only 
more firmly fasten our bonds. Do not cast 
roe from your heart, for I shall need the blesshig 
of your presence in the approaching day oh an- 
archy and conflict" 

Henriette kissed his hand with a grateful smile. 
Just then the valet de chambre entered, deliver- 
ing a letter sent by express from Count de Oar- 
sman. Mirabeau liastfly broke the seal, and 
presently went to the window where Madame de 
Nehra had withdrawn, and communicated the 
contents. 

**I cannot go with you to Paris for several 
days, Henriette," he said. ** This letter is from 
the commander of the province, now at Marseilles. 
The outbreak among the people there is of a se- 
rious character. They have armed themselves m 
large numbers to obtain a reduction hi the price 
of bread and meat So far no acts of violence 
have been committed, except against a fow ob- 
noxious baker and butcher stores ; but the car- 
riage of M. de Garaman has been pursued by the 
worst and most exdted among the populace, an- 
noying the worthy man with various threats. He 
attempted several times to tranquillize his assiul- 
ants by addressiog them with his usual flrmnesS) 



but cKd not succeed. The mayor of the • dty was 
obliged to take flight, and good men anticipated 
very violent deeds. The greatest danger is ex- 
pected on account of promises made by certain 
of the magistrates, at the dty haU, to ward off 
from themselves the furious mob. They pledged 
their word that bread should be sold at two cents 
a pound and meat at six. This pledge was 
required to be redeemed, and was immediately an- 
nounced to the rioters inth a trumpet^-^his was 
a present peace^ering, but a very dangerous 
one. Now, as bread is worth three and a half 
cents, and the meat seven, Marseilles will soon 
need these necessary artides, or the dty must 
refond the loss of the tradesmen, which, as the 
sums required are enormous, it cannot do very 
long. Count de Caraman entreats me to go to 
Marseilles, and assist hhn by my advice, which 
he pretends highly to esteem, as wdl as to use 
my hifluence with the bhabitants. It is true, 
they confide m me, and have always shown their 
attachment, whenever I have visited their dty. 
I must therefore restore peace to Marseilles before 
I can accompany you to Paris, and you must 
await me here, Henriette." 

Madame de Nehra ventured to make a few ob- 
jections, showing hhn the necessity of his pres- 
ence in the capital, where so much that was per- 
sonal was at stake. But Mkabeau replied that 
it was more urgent for hhn to go where human 
beings were suffering, and where, if tbdr wants 
were not treated hi the right way, greater distress 
would ensue. <« When I have reestablished order 
hi Marseilles," he added, << I will stand before the 
miiflstry at Paris, demanding of them by what 
right and in whose interest they are endeavoring 
to arrest and denounce an tnflueooe like the one I 
widd. I will show them that I have become a 
tribune Of the people, but that the state and so- 
dety will be the better for it But you, by dear 
Henriette, shall in the mean time make the ao- 
quahitance of my dster, the Marchioness de Sail- 
lant I will leave a few lines for her. She has 
long desired to see you, and I am sure you will 
become great friends." 

The count hastened to give-«rders tarhis ser- 
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▼ants, BO thai he ootdd start ae soon as possible. 
In half an hour all was ready» and he passed ao 
rapidly from Aiz to Uaiseillea, that he was on 
the shores of the Heditemmean long before 
night, and entered the streets of the city, which 
were by no means in a quiet condition. He or- 
dered his coachman to drive slowly, so that he 
might make obsenratioos, which were finr from 
satisfactory. Numerous patrols of citlxens were 
moving, endeavoring to maintain order, in which 
object they were often prevented by gatherings 
of the populace, who paraed with songs and 
cheers. It was plainly seen that violence threat- 
ened the dty. The guards were unarmed, and 
used only weapons of peoraasion with these tur* 
bulent men, who apparently yielded, but reunited 
in larger numbers. 

Mirabeau, who had a keen eye lor such move- 
ments, soon discovered that the rioters tended tow- 
ard the same pohit, as if to execute some precon- 
certed plan. He heard that they were fearful lest 
the redaction m the price of bread and meat 
would be discontinoed, as the more wealthy fai- 
inhabltants refiised to pay so much into the city 
treasury as to cover the difBrnnce between the 
present price and the actual value of the food. 
The excitement had reference to certain promi- 
nent persons, among whom were especially meiir 
tioned M. de U Tour, hitendant of the province, 
and a person named Bebuffet, who had made 
himself unpopuUur by monopolizing the oolleotioa 
of the dty tolls. 

Mirabeau drove to an hotel, and without resting 
ordered a hone, intoiding, notwithstanding the 
lateness of the hour, to ride throoi^ Marseilles, 
and particularly some districts well known to him, 
inhabited by sailors and day4aborers. Before^ 
however, entering these dangerous precincts, he 
bad himself announced to the mlUtary command* 
er, Count de Garaman, whose summons he Ißd 
BO promptiy obeyed. 

The old count, with whom Mirabeau had asso- 
ciated on mtimate terms in Aix, was in a most 
depressed humor. He was glad that his friend 
had come so quickly, but he did not conceal his 
fear, that the outrages of the coming night would 



be fearful. He was m doubt how fkr he should 
make use of the troops, if at alL The regimoDts 
stationed at Marseilles were in thdr barracks, 
awaiting the signal for action. The commander 
desired to have IGrabeau's candid opinion, after 
having put him in possesion of all the fkcts in 
the case, with clearness and gravity. 

**Let the troops remain fai their quarters, 
whatever may happen, I conjure you ! " exclaimed 
Mirabeau, vehemently. ** t wQl not rest to-night, 
but remain on horseback in the streets. I shall 
soon succeed in finding my old friends, and 
through them I shall get reliable information. 
By the interference of the soldiers, the aflkir 
would gain an importance which I wish to pre- 
vent at the very beginning. Military power is 
the most unfortunate that can be employed in a 
popular riot, particularly at the commencement. 
It can only be quelled when its causes are ex- 
pldned, and its difficulties treated with justice 
and fWmkness. I know the people of Marseilles 
—meet of them are as brave and honorable as 
any in the'worid, and I have a true friendship for ^ 
them^-Bome of them have often rowed me about 
in the harbor. On the public iharket square I 
will argue with* them the question of the value of 
food and its reasonable price. I will prove to 
them that low prices are disadvantageous, and 
that, if they did not have sufficient to satisfy 
thär hunger when bread cost three and a half 
cents, they will starve when it costs only two; 
for if they demand any article for less than its 
worth, that article is withdrawn from the market, 
and they roust do without it altogether. I will 
tell them, and you must let me do so with your 
permission, M. Commandant, that bread can only 
become cheap and good by means of the assem- 
bly of the Estates in Pttria, and that the peoj))^ 
must leave this, as well as all other matters, 4i 
the hands of representativefl, whom they them- 
selves freely elect Do you think that this will 
do good t" 

M. de Caraman shrugged bis shoulders, and 
said, after a pause : '* We must try every means, 
and we have placed our hopes on you. Count 
Mirabea«. What yo« do heDr^ta.reBtore peace 
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wQl be rigbily ralnfid at Paris. I may teO yon 
in oonfldence that I have recdred orders to watch 
all your steps m this provinoe, but I am not qmte 
the num for such a commission. I^ however, 
yon had refused to act as mediator, for which 
you are well qualified by your relations with the 
people, I would have had some suspicion of your 
intentions ; but now I thank you, oount, from the 
bottom of my heart** 

Mirabeau repressed his faidignation at the words 
of the commandant, yet he felt it keenly that the 
request he had recdved was mtended as a test of 
bis sincerity. He considered it more worthy of his 
dignity not to be shaken by any expression of 
distrust, but to act for the people's reconciliation, 
as if he had the confidence of his equals. He 
hastened away, therefore, promising to send in 
reports as to what transpired, if he could not 
bring them himself. He turned his horse into 
the shortest route, for he knew well the windings 
of the small streets near the harbor, where the 
seafaring population dwelt; and the dashing of 
the old waves upon the strand was a familiar 
sound — recalling to him the sports of his child- 
hood I 

On arriving at the shore, he noticed but few 
persons. Soon he was attracted by low voices 
proceeding tcom various points, and occasionally 
loud and angry ejaculations. Suddenly the moon 
broke through the clouds, and he was surprised 
at the vast concourse surrounding him, boldly de- 
manding his business. 

*< We have made no great catch this time I ** 
cried a rough voice. " He appears neither like a 
mounted policeman, nor a lost member of the 
honorable citizen patroL He looks more like a 
runaway courtier from Paris who has come to 
cast himself into the moonlit Mediterranean, to 
escape the ruin of the court I '* 

These words were received with applause. 
Mirabeau, however, thought he recognized the 
voice thus preparing an unfavorable reception 
for him, and he looked toward the speaker, call- 
ing in a tone not likely to be unheard : ** Lau- 
rent, come tome!** 

The man bearing that name uttered a cry of 



Joy, and rushed toward the horse, clambering np 
and peering into the countenance of the rider, 
when he exclaimed: ^Yes, that voice has not 
deceived me. Comrades, this is Count Mirabeau t 
He is a friend of the people, and is one of us. 
Now we shall triumph t ** 

The short, insignificant figure of the man who 
had spoken glided away like a lizard. He whis- 
pered a few words, which soon passed through the 
crowd. Covered with coal-dust, he showed that 
his occupation was among ooal-barges. His in- 
fluence, however, fiir exceeded his position, as 
could easily be perceived, since he was obeyed 
irith exultation, and a resounding **Long live 
Count Mirabeau I '* mingled with the noise of the 
waves. 

Mirabeau lifted his hat, and raising hfanself in 
his stirrups, said in a voice to be understood far 
beyond the multitude : ** My friends— fbr so I call 
you with all my heart, since I find myself so 
heartily welcomed by you t— whenever I come to 
Marseilles, I am drawn to this place to exchange 
opinions on the state of public afihirs with the 
gentlemen laboring in the harbor. You can 
eaäly find a better leader than myself, when the 
time comes to confront your enemies (which are 
also mine) in the open field. But that time is 
not now, and I am not here to put myself at your 
head, but to dissuade you fW)m what you proba- 
bly have in view. I am deeply grieved to find 
you in the wrong in aU you have done for several 
days past, and in what, it seems to me, you in- 
tend to do. People are often deceived as to their 
true interests, but I, who am continually occupied 
with yours, know that you have been led astray 
by false ideas as to the price of food. And to 
this you add acts of violence, threateuing the 
safety of your city, by which articles of necessity 
become dearer than before I ** 

T}ie first answer to this address was a murmur- 
ing dissatisfaction. Then arose threatening voices : 
" Who has given you the right to blame us ? If 
you wish to mingle hi our af&drs, you ought at 
least to share our feelings. A count knows noth- 
ing of how much bread and meat oost a poor. 
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** fölenoe I ** commanded Laurent, in hie loudest 
tone. **Tbia is not one of the nobles who know 
nothing of the condition of the poor I It is Oonnt 
HirabeAu, who, notwithstanding his descent, gladly 
eats at the same table with the people, and will 
explain to ypu exactly how much food ought to 
cost Listen to him attentively; for he is the 
friend of all the laborers on the piers of MarsdUes, 
and can tell us what we most need and how we 
can best obtiUn it" 

Hirabeau was about to speak again, when wild 
cries were heard from the adjoining streets, an- 
nouncing the q>{Hroach of another disorderly com- 
pany. Those among whom the count stood made 
demonstrations of joy, and met the others, who 
were evidently returning from a successful raid 
upon some of the citizens. 

The count called his friend Laurent, to question 
hhn as to the new-comers. The lighterman said 
that these people had been sent to destroy eeveral 
of the stores on the Rue Yire Neuve, as well as to 
assault the house of the tax-gatherer Rebuffet. 
The most daring had been chosen for this purpose, 
and they were returning with the news that they 
had executed th^r commission ; that the windows 
of the hated Bebuffet's house were broken by a 
volley of stones, his furniture destroyed, and his 
whole dwelling dismantled ; and that the residence 
of M. de la Tour was served in the same way. 
Mirabeau saw with vexation that the mob were 
beyond his control— that the reins he thought he 
already had in his hands had slipped from him. 
Dejectedly he spurred his horse into the midst of 
the crowd, who were going nearer to the wharf 



Suddenly he was surprised to see torches above 
the heads of the rioters, throwing an ominous 
glare over the whole neighborhood. The lights 
increased rapidly, one kindling another, and ap- 
parently distributed according to preconcerted 
arrangement Then a whistlfaig was heard, which 
Mirabeau comprehended as the signal for Laurent, 
who was their acknowledged leader, and who was 
stin holding the bridle of his friend's charger. This 
man seemed attached to the count, through some 
former kindness, and he would not leave his patron, 

M 



although the impatient calls of his comrades in- 
creased. 

"I suppose you have something bad in view, 
you dangerous fellows? '* asked the count of his 
companion, who stood silently and thoughtfully at 
his side. 

^* Certainly," replied Laurent, ^* our object is to 
set this part of the city on fire — that is the mean- 
ing of those torches. It will be pleasant to Ulu- 
mmate the waves of the Mediterranean. Wealthy 
citizens, who will do nothing for our relief, will be 
rather alarmed when they see that we are resolved 
to do the worst It is possible that this may be 
a wild sort of night, count ; for, in the confusion, 
we intend to open the prisons, and to set free 
many honest persons." 

"What madness, Laurent!*' cried MiralMau, 
with alarm. " Go and try to dissuade your com- 
rades from an undertaking both useless and crim- 
inal, bringing more trouble upon you all. You 
are a sensible man, with whom I had many con- 
versations about the state and society, when you 
accompanied me m my bathing excursions ; and 
you always took good care of the boat Now I 
ask you to use your influence, and restore those 
men to sanity — if not, they will endanger many 
innocent lives, besides destroying property to their 
own injury." 

" I can do nothing," replied Laurent, in a dis- 
heartened manner. " But if you speak to them 
again, do not forget that we are really suffering, 
and that we must at least have some hope for the 
fhture ; such a strain might prevent our resistance- 
now against those who oppress and defraud u.^ ! "* 

The count rode into the midst of the rioters,, 
who were holding a final consultation as to their 
operations for the night **^ Extinguish your 
torches, my dear friends I " he cried, springing to 
the ground, and handing the reins to one of the 
most reckless-looking in the crowd, who in his 
surprise quietiy took them. Mirabeau went about 
among the men, looking into their countenances, 
and talking to those who seemed to be the more 
intelligeDt, oflfbring his hand, and coi\)uring them 
not to begfo the sacred conflict for right by acts 

of violence and wrong. " AndT my friends, let mo 
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explain to jroo wby yon cannot have food cheaper 
than you have it novr," be continued, standing on 
a rock near the shore, and looking down upon the 
mob, who, with their torches, seemed to be in 
earnest They quietly waited for his words, al- 
though the night was becoming inclement A 
atonn was brooding on the sea, for the wares 
were rising, and flung their spray over the orator's 
stand. 

** As to this matter of food, my dear friends,'' 
Ifirabeau resumed, ** there are two obyious con- 
siderations : bread must be plenty and cheap." 

Shouts of approval were heard: ** Bravo 1" 
*' Count Mhrabean is right I That is the truth t " 

The count could not refndn from smiling at the 
readiness with which the starving multitude ac- 
cepted his propositions. He continued gravely 
and solemnly : " Well, my fHends, you agree with 
me in these two points. Now you will also see 
the truth of this doctrine, that nothing ought to 
be expected by the consumer for less than it costs 
the seller. And let me tell you another thing, 
that if bread is to be cheap, wheat must be cheap ! " 

" Yes, wheat ought to be cheap ! " they repeated 
while they pressed closer around the speaker. 
" Long live Count Mirabeau I He is a true friend 
of the people I" 

'* But, my friends, wheat is very high at pres- 
ent!" resumed the count "You are just and 
reasonable men ; let us talk a little on that point 
If wheat is dear everywhere, how can you expect 
it to be cheap at Marseilles ? The harvests have 
been at beet very indilTerent; H was God's will 
that they should be so, and in another year He 
will give us abundance as a compensation. That 
is a law of the Supreme Wisdom in Nature. And 
again, the wars waged m distant regions of the 
worid are partly the cause of the high prices pre- 
vailing. You Imow, my worthy countrymen, that 
the wheat you consume does not grow here. Some 
comes from other districts of France, but by far 
the larger part from America and Africa. The 
grain grown in Afriea Is Inmght by the Turks, 
who are engaged in war, and the hostilities exist- 
hig between the united States and iflgiers also 
.obstruct this oommeoce. As wiheat» howervc, in 



other places is even dearer than in Marseilles, 
many merehants that would otherwise trade here, 
as formerly, do not come at all, but go where they 
can realize most money. How, then, can you ex- 
pect your fellow-dtizens, who have to purchase at 
high rates, to sell to you at low ones ? They wfll 
cease to purchase at all, and yon must starve. 
What do you think, my friends ? " 

Renewed applause followed. Laurent Jumped 
upon Mirabcau's hone, and standing on the sad- 
dle, cried in a screaming voice : ** Wheat is dear 
because the Turks make it so, and we in Mar- 
seilles cannot help it Hurrah for Count Mirar 
beau, who has made us understand this I" 
Scarcely had he spoken these words, whidi had 
great influence with the crowd, when, the horse 
making a movement, he was dirown from the 
saddle, and, with a groan, fell into the arms of 
one of his Mends. This accident excited hragh- 
ter, plamly indicating that the violent measures 
the rioters had in view, and which Mirabeau was 
trying to prevent, were already half forgotten. 

After silence was restored, the count began 
again : " Every laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Bakers must also be paid for their trouble, for 
bread is not made without hands. You are all 
workers, and I consider myself as one of you— 
there can be no higher dignity than that of labor, 
each doing according to his strength and skilL 
And are we to exclude bakers horn their privi- 
leges by forcing them to recdve less than they 
earn ? Some one will have to bear the loss if 
you insist on buying for two. cents what is worth 
three and a half. You may reply that the com- 
munity should pay the difference ; and I ask, who 
constitute the community ? It is not a fabulous 
dragon, living in a cave, guarding a mine of gold. 
You yourselves are a portion of sodety, and if 
any among you have hitherto not been so consid- 
ered, they shall be in ftiture, end rightfully. I 
vouch for this. As soon as the new Estates of 
the kingdom assemble in Paris, I will speak for 
you — for your bread and meat, and for all vour 
rights. Will you not have patience and believe 
me when I say that better times will soon come f 

Wait untfl the king and thffwhola nation have 
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been bom again to a life of liberty. Then all the 
neoessariea of Hfe will be as cheap as you desire 
them. To-night, then, throw your torches and 
pKch-hoops into the sea. I know yon will have 
patience ; your manly features do not dectire me ; 
jou will again pay the customary prices, to which 
the authorities will have to return, if you are not 
resolved on anarchy and starvation. Give me 
your word that you wiU be honest in your pover- 
ty, and great and good in your determination t " 

Mirabeau seized a torch, held by one of the 
men nearest to him, and hurled it into the waves. 
The man who first followed this example was 
Laurent, and soon the rest emulated each other 
in their efforts to throw in as skilful a manner as 
poscdble, amid laughter and jests. In a few 
minutes the count could scarcely recognize the 
faces that a moment before were so distinctly be- 
fore him in the glare of hundreds of torches now 
exUngnished in the sea. As he hastily vaulted 
into the saddle, he fancied that the crowd had 
already dispersed, but departing he heard behind 
him persons ottering his name, and blessing him 
for the wise thoughts that had destroyed thdr 
purposes. 

Mirabeau rode back into the mterior of the 
dty to make a report to Count de Caraman of 
what had transpired. The commandant was 
asleep, and Mirabeau would not have the old 
gentleman awakened, as he himself could now un- 
dertake to guarantee the tranquillity of Marseilles. 
Then he went to the prefecture, to inform hunself 
of the amount of wheat in the city. After much 
trouble he managed to assemble the of&cials, but 
his exertions were well repaid by the favorable 
results of the examination. It was ascertained 
that sufficient provisions were on hand to last 
more than three months. 

The count returned to his hotel, not, however, 
to rest, but to write an appeal in his own name to 
the people of Marsdlles. He rode to a printer's 
office, to have the paper printed and posted at all 
the street comers before daybreak. His ardor 
was unwearied, for, after having made all his 
arrsngements, he returned to tlie harbor to 
greet the rising sun by the seaside. Passing up 



and down, he noticed that the laborers were again 
at their work, having been idle for many days, 
and that they were quiet and orderly. Several 
reminded him of the repulsive faces he had seen 
during the night, and by thdr abashed greetings 
he saw that he was not decdved. Others stood 
in apparent wonder, not comprehending how the 
rider of the black horse could still be in the same 
place. He was pleased that at his approach the 
men whom he had disarmed but a few hours be- 
fore were desirous of showing th«r willingness to 
work. Ridmg past one of the street comers the 
count noticed that his appeal was already pub- 
lished, and that the pasung laboren were aware 
of the fact that it contained . special information 
for them.* They were reading it and making fa- 
vorable comments. His presence was soon ob- 
served, and one of the group, respectfully ap- 
proaching htm, said: *'You have done weB, 
count, and we thank you, particularly now that 
you have had your words printed, that we may 
remember them.'' 

Ifirabeau recognised his friend Laurent, who 
was expressing his gratitude. But when the 
count, after uttering a few hearty words to the ^ 
men, was about to continue his route, the lighter- 
man seized the reins of the horse, begging a word 
of explanation for himself and his comrades. 
*' Are you in earnest in your published address 
ou the wall yonder, as to what you say of the 
king, asldng us not to grieve so good a man ? and 
when you say, * remember his love and kmdness 
for us, and shed tears of Joy for the pleasure our 
good order and obedience will cause him ? ' Dun 
ing the night you mentioned the king several 
times, at which many of us were greatiy sur- 
prised." 

" How could that surprise you ? ** asked Mira- 
beau, gravely. "The king Is the head of the 
nation. During the past stormy night, when I 
saw you around me tossing your torches, I became 
a litUe monarchical ; that is to say (do not mis- 
understand me, my children), when sovereign and 
subjects love one another, there must be a very 

• " Avlfl da Miiabean au PonpX do MarseUles," hj 
Montigny,v6Lv.,p.411.^.^^^^y 
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happy Btate of affairs. If the people bring th^ 
king near their hearts, they have a friend m him 
often more to be relied on than themselTes. 
HaTe we not sometimes considered it a benefit to 
have our irregular inclinations restnuned by the 
firm will of a friend— one who has an interest in 
us, and whose will may easily be our own. There- 
fore I repeat to you : Love the king, and call on 
him m your troubles, fqr he must love you as him- 
self, and bis welfkre is indissolubly yours.*' * 

This was listened to in silence, and the count 
continued his way, politely greeted by the people. 
Exclamations of ** Long liye the king 1 '' resound- 
ed as he passed. He rode to the residence of 
Count de Caraman, who he hoped would now be 
accessible. The commandant met him with an 
anxious countenance, while Ifirabeau expected 
some expression of joy and gratitude: 

"Do you not know how tranquil your Mar- 
seilles is? '* asked the latter, in rather an irritated 
tone. 

"I know it," replied Caraman. "You have 
effected wonders, count, and we are Indebted to 
you for restoring order in our city. And the 
manner in which you have acted will be favorably 
remembered and recognized at Paris, for you have 
improved the opportunity to strengthen the love 
of the people for our good king. I shall not fail 
to report all to the ministry. But news has ar^ 
rived that really alarms me. Similar disturbances 
have broken out in Aix, and things are in no bet- 
ter condition there than they were at MarseiUes. 
At the same time I have received reports from 
Toulon, where the people have ill-treated the 
royal troops. I am afraid we are approaching 
evil times." 

"No," replied Mirabeau, confidenUy, "the 
future will not be so — ^it is the past that may be 
so designated. The shadows that frighten you 
belong not to what is coming, but to what is de- 
parting. I must hasten to Alx immediately, for 
I have many good friends there. I have not taken 
a moment's rest since I left, and have lived on 
horseback from the moment of my arrival, but I 



* Hirahean's proclamation to the people of Kar- 



will reSstablish order there to-day, rest assured 
of that, M. Commandant" 

" But you are said to be the cause of the oom- 
motlon in Aix," said Caraman, casting a distrust- 
ful side-glance at Mirabeau. " I am told that 
your association with the populace there has ex- 
cited them, and that you have aroused their pas- 
sions to gain your own purposes." 

" Tou have received these fine reports from the 
landed proprietors of the vicinity, I thmk I " said 
Mirabeau, laughing. " Those blind men forced 
me to assume the role of tribune of the people, 
and if I act against them, it is for the preserva- 
tion of truth and order. Farewell, M. Command- 
ant ; I shall have the honor of sendmg you a very 
satisfkctory account this evening, or, at tiio latest^ 
to-morrow morning." 

He hastened to his hotel, and, quickly mount- 
ing his horse, was in a few moments on the road 
to Aix, moving at the speed of a racer. It was 
market-day, and the sale of provisions was about 
to beg^n as Mirabeau entered the town. His keen 
eye soon perceived that a popular tumult was in- 
tended, in order to resist the high prices, which 
had exdted as much dissatisfaction at Aix as at 
other places. Troops were in different parts of 
the streets, stationed to preserve order. Tisiting 
the conmiandant of the town, he urged with 
eloquence the withdrawal of the soldiers. His 
success at Marseilles was remembered, and he' 
was intrusted with the security of the market at 
Aix, being permitted to organize a body of militia, 
which he accomplished in a very short time. He 
went to the houses of several of the principal cit- 
izens wiUi whom he was well acquainted, and 
engaged their aid m forming citizen picket-guards, 
having power to elect their own officers. He dis- 
tributed hid men at the gates and at various points 
of the town, so that he soon had it under his con- 
trol Disturbances, however, arose in several dis- 
tricts, because the rioters intended to prevent the 
wagons loaded with wheat from having access to 
the market, so that they might obtain food by 
force. He went on foot to those scenes of violence, 
and, mingling with the crowd« talked to the most 

sensible among them, obtaining a nromise that 
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they would be jast and reaaonable. In address- 
ing them, he asked for their word of honor (which 
they felt to be highly flattering) that they would 
not attempt to break the peace. Passing from 
post to post he was socceesfol in allaying the pas- 
sions of the people. On receiving notice that 
large numbers of dtisens from the vicinity had 
armed themselves, and were approaching to the 
assistance of the inhabitants of Aix, he rushed 
out of the gate and induced them to return home 
without delay. 

It was as much the irresistible oratory of Mira- 
bean as the impression of his personal self-sacri- 
fice and enthusiastic devotion, that bfluenced the 
minds of the people, and attached them to him 
and his doctrines. After all fear of outbreak was 
removed in the town and its vicinity, be was sur- 
rounded on the market square by a vast crowd, 
who only wished to hear and see the *' friend of 
the people '' — their " father," as many of the la* 
borers called him. Men, women, and children, 
pressed around, following him everywhere, calling 
him their protector, who, if he would only remain 
with them, would point out to them the right 
way, and defend them from oppression and star- 
vation.* 

Meanwhile, several of the aristocracy arrived 
armed, and noisily inveighed against those who 
had formed military organizations without making 
the nobles their officers. It was considered due 
their rank and dignity that they should command, 
and their appointment was insisted upon. The 
Marquis de Marignane and others, who had shown 
themselves particularly active in expelling Mira- 
beau from the assembly, made themselves equally 
conspicuous on this occasion. The count de- 
puted his friend and partner Le Tellier to advise 
them to return to their cellars, where they had 
passed the hours of danger, hiding their treasures 
and persons in fimded security. 

When he oonsiderod his labors ended, the 
count returned to the hotel to greet Henriette, 
whom he had not seen since his return from Mar* 
seilles. She met him with Joy, and covered Us 

* From a description of this soene bj Mirabean him- 
■elt— Montigny, voL v., p. 806. 




I informed me of 
^ said, ^* and I 



hands with kisses. 

the good deeds you ha^ 

was about to enter the i 

who thank and admire yoo. But now you are 

here, I almost feel inclined to kneel to you." 

" No, my love," he replied, embracing her, " a 
day approaches when one human being may not 
kneel to another, because all will then be equals. 
Now that I have finished my duty in this place, I 
shall start immediately for Paris with you. Per- 
haps my conduct here may aid me in more rapidly 
arranging my aflUrs." 

** Whatl" exclaimed Henriette, "for thirty six 
hours you have had no rest, and perhaps no re- 
freshment I " 

" It is true," said Mirabeau, " I have been on 
horseback nearly all that time, and I have taken 
but a glass of Bordeaux wine and a small roll, 
But I feel as strong as a young god, and I do not 
see why I am to waste my time in sleep, while my 
enemies in Paris are endeavoring to prevent my 
presence in the National Assembly. On the con- 
trary, we ought to be in the greatest haste to de- 
part. The travelling-<sarriage must be here in 
half an hour." 

" Indeed, no ! " replied Henriette, firmly, and 
in a manner which was sometimes successfully 
assumed. " Tou will remain here, my friend, and 
to-morrow morning, at a reasonable hour, the 
coach will be a^ the door. Your strength is ex- 
hausted, say what you wiU, and if you are not 
more careful of yourself you will be forced to 
keep your room wlule the National Assembly is in 
session. In a word, I cannot let you deport to- 
day." 

" Tou are charming in your refi'actory mood, as 
in 'every thing else," said the count, looking at 
her tenderly, ** and simply to please you, I will 
remain another night To make up for lost time, 
let us order a good supper. I have had some 
trouble, during the past two days, about the peo- 
ple's food, and I think I deserve a little myself." 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

THB DBPUTT OF THK THIBD 0TATI. 

MnuJBKAü remüned but a few weeks in the 
capital He soon suooeeded in coming to terms 
with the ministry through the influence of his 
friends. The boolc on the secret history of the 
court at Berlin was condemned by the Parliament 
of Paris to be publicly burned, but the author 
was entirely passed over ; the count could leave 
the city without fearing prosecution, and return 
to Provence, where he hoped to be elected deputy 
to the National Assembly. Henriette saw her 
friend depart with pain and uneasiness, for she 
was obliged to remain with Coco and await Mira- 
beau's return. He travelled with extraordinary 
speed ; the election day was at hand, and he con- 
sidered it necessary to speak once more to the 
voters of the Third Estate, in order to destroy 
any influence acting against him during his al>- 
aence. 

In a small village, about five post-stations from 
Alz, where the count changed horses, he was de- 
layed by the sudden illness of his valet de cham- 
bre Boyer. He loved his servant too well to 
leave him in such a helpless condition, especially 
as tiie disease seemed to be increasing. While 
trying to obtain assistance for the sufferer, who 
was ill of cholera, in the small, post-house, the 
count was standing in a despdring mood before 
the door, and heaid part of a conversation be- 
tween the postmaster and his wife. 

**The courier has gone to Aix," said Louis 
Martin, ** to announce the arrival here of Count 
Mirabeau. They intend to show him great honor, 
and wDl carry hun into the town in triumph. I 
am in a quandary as to what I am to do. I have 
been ordered to detain the count by some pre- 
text, that time may be gained to finish the prepay 
fations for his reception. What can I do to keep 
him here ? " 

'* You are a fool and will ever remain one," re- 
plied the wife, with an ardor not at all compli- 
mentary to her lotd and master. " Do you not 
see that the illness of the servant is sufficient to 



detain the count ? What need have you to tor* 
ment yourself t " 

** The illness of the valet may retard the inaster, 
but I do not I have been expressly ordered by 
the department at Aix to detain him at least six 
hours. It is an official affUr, and I must obey 
unconditionally. Now I am undecided whether I 
shall make a pretext of want of horses to the 
poor count, who seems to be concerned for the 
illness of his servant They are about to elect 
lum a deputy of the Third Estate, and I am se- 
lected to rex such a man ! " 

'* You surpass yourself to-day, Louis," replied 
Mrs. Martin, in a contemptuous tone. " On look- 
ing at others, like Count Mirabeau, for instance^ I 
discover what a man is. And I, who was oer- 
tainly bom for something better, have married 
such a blockhead I " 

Ifirabeau thought he had heard enough, and 
returned hastily to his valet *' Be of good cheer, 
Boyer," he cried to the poor fellow, ** I shall re- 
main with you until you are better. My election 
in Aix is sure. I have just heard it by a singular 
accident" 

The faithful servant nodded with a joyfbl ex- 
pression. In the mean time the physician of the 
neighborhood made his appearance, who began to 
occupy himself with the patient, giving, however, 
no hope of his recovery. He declared that he 
had no remedy for a disease which had ktely 
carried off so many. In a few hours Boyer died 
in fiightftil convulsions. 

** My poor valet!" moaned Mirabeau, contem- 
plating the body, **no more magic lanterns, or 
Chinese comedies I Oh, what a terrible soouiigo 
is this cholera t Does it teach me of the moral 
and civil disorders of society, assuming at last its 
most feaifVil form of evil? Is it the forerunner 
of new terrors? I feel sad indeed when I think 
that this malady may arrest me also on my Joui^ 
ney to-day."* 

The count now prepared to leave. On ap- 
proaching Lambesc, he was greeted outside the 
gates by a deputation, consisting of the principal 



• Vide Montlgny, " MAnoirei de Mlmbeao,*^ vol. v 
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oiBtiials, who waited to receire him in the name 
of the oommnnitj. He was led into the town, in 
the «treeta of which thocuanda eried : " Long live 
Count IGrabeauI Long live the father of his 
country.*' * The exckmationa were accompanied 
with the ringing of beUa, and the firing of cannon. 
Tears glittered in Mirabeau's eyes. ** I see now," 
he said to himself, while his carriage was slowly 
moving along, **what abject skves men are I 
When tyrants lose aU hope of governing, they 
may still rely on a feeling of gratitude I " 

Arrived in the centre of the market square, the 
people wished to unharness his horses and draw 
the carriage themselves. "My friends,*' he said, 
gravely and in a distressed tone, " men were not 
made to carry their fellows. You have already 
enough to bear, and I intend to li^^ten your load, 
not mcrease it ! '* 

The count next changed horses at the village 
of St Gannat, a league from Lambesa In this 
place also the people assembled to greet him, 
and with shouts of honor and personal good- 
will were mingled those of " Long live the kingi** 
As he was leaving St Cannat he noticed a travel- 
ling-carriage approaidi firom the opposito direc- 
tion, in which he recognized his sister, the Mar- 
chioness de SaiHant, who came to surprise him. 
He left his own conveyance in charge of his ser- 
vants, and entered that of his sister. 

"You do not appear cheerful, my brother," said 
Gardine, looking at him more attentively after 
welcoming him. **! hoped at least to see you 
smiley having gained the height of your wishes, 
and become the ihvorito of the people!" 

^ I cannot forget the death of my best servant, 
who was suddenly called away from me "during 
my Journey," replied Ifirabeau, sadly. "But it 
cheers me that you have come, Garohne ; for I 
must confess to you that these r^oicings really 
make my heart ache. From the moment that I 
felt myself elevated by the popular favor, I have 
almost regretted that I have attained my object 
I love the people, as I would a fellow-creature in 
distress, but now that I have associated myself 

* So deseifbed by lOrabeaii'« sister, the MarcUoDess 
de SaUlaat— Montigny, vol v., p. SfU, 



with their destiny, I feel how momentous this is. 
Suppose that nothing good can ever be instilled 
into them — ^that on account of an original per- 
vernty they are excluded from happiness and / 
liberty ? I almost wish that I had not succeeded 
in reconciling the ministry in Paris ; and that M. 
Neoker had persevered in his intention of a crim- 
inal process, and thus driven me from the elec- 
tions." 

*< I see you are satisfied in reference to your 
personal af&irs in the capital," replied Madame 
de Saillant, smüing at his melancholy. " And in 
Aix you have been unanimously elected deputy of 
the Third Estate. As soon as we approach the 
town, you win have evidence enough. But I 
wished to be the first to inform you. I know 
you have set your heart on this matter, and al- 
though I still half belong to the other party, I 
came to share your pleasure, as I did when we 
were children." 

" You are r^t," said Mirabeau, presshig her 
hand ; "I am sometimes glad the decision is draw- 
ing n^, fbr which I have so long wuted. The 
people are probably better than they appear, and 
the question will be, to make them a power in the 
government M. Necker did not behave so badly 
toward me as I had been led to expect I really 
did attack him violently for his unfortunate in- 
troduction of paper money, by which conjurer's 
trick he thought to sustain the treasury of 
France ; and yet he complied with the petitions 
of my friend the Abb^ Gerutti, and allows me to 
do as I like, although I am his opponent, and will 
oontinue so in the National Assembly. Truly, I 
repeat it, men are better than they appear, and I 
will not let this bought leave me to-day. If 
there be such a disease as a melancholy from 
success, I should say I suffer tnm it while the 
people are making these grand preparations for 
my reception." 

They were about two leagues from Aiz when 
they beheld a procession coming to meet them. 
Mirabeau recognised by thehr different standards 
the committees of the vatrioos wards of the town 
approaching to pay him homage. They expressed 

their joy in shouts of weloflrm&and wreaths of 
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aowers were thrown into the cankge. Amnging 
themselTeB in order, they formed an esoort for 
their favorite deputy. Having reached the moun- 
tain«, he beheld the town before them fiUed with 
people from the sorroimdfaig oountry awaiting to 
greet hbn. Stopping the carriage, they would not 
be satiafied without seeing and hearing their cho- 
sen delegate, who immediately addressed thent, 
expressing thanks for his election, and their dete^ 
mination to send him ftilly authorized to the Nor 
tional Assembly in Paris. ^* And I bring you," he 
continued, **many greetings from your friends in 
the capital For In the dubs I attended, those of 
the same mind with yourselves inquired about you, 
and I answered, that the people whose hearts are 
warmed by a southern sun, will give strength to 
the liberty of France. They sent you by me the 
greeting of free fraternity, which will be heard 
through the whole land. But I must tell you, my 
friends, that in many respects my sojourn did not 
agree with me, and I thank Ood that I am in the 
fror vales of Provence, where I inhale again the 
breath of your sweet flowers. Shall I tell you 
what it is that so displeased me in Paris, and 
what you must suflfer no longer to exist ? It is 
the new ministry, to which we certainly owe the 
convocation of the Estates-General, but which, 
when well examined, is not worthy of confidence. 
** Many well-meaning people think it a good 
fljgn that Minister Necker has been replaced at the 
head of our finances ; oUiers consider him but as 
a foreboding gull that belongs to the approaching 
tempest God created the world out of nothing, 
it is true ; but it does not foUow that the financial 
minister could bring it into existence out of paper- 
money. Now Necker expects to reestablish the 
credit of Fraiice and insare its happiness by issu- 
ing such currency, which is worse than nothhig, 
for it is a delusion, dispersed by the first ray of 
returning reason. I warn you against this sham 
of tyranny. It is the origin of all falsehood, lead- 
ing to cUsdpation and violence.* This state policy 
is a conjurer's device, soch as you have often seen 
at fairs. Ton remember the trick with the gob- 



* ^ Gorreepondanoe entre M. C. (Oeratti) et le Oomte 
de Mliabeaa'* a'nOK p. >»• 



lets, where all the magic consiats in rapidity of 
motion? Suddenly something tans v^ thai was 
not expected ; so you need not be alarmed at re- 
sults of which yon do not dream. 

" All firee nations have a dislike to po^Mr-money, 
which is more or less based on dishonesty, and is 
obnoxious to a government of real liberty. The 
Americans endured every hardship to rid them- 
selves of their oppressors, but the necessary issue 
of such money was soon redeemed, France requires 
new credit, if she is to outlive the unexampled 
prodigality of her own citizens in high idaces ; but 
this credit itself would be another swindle, and 
cannot be entertained. National confidence must 
first be created, and this is the reason why your 
king (and he is good to you all) now convokes a 
National Assembly. 

** We will take the government at Its word, and 
caU upon the representatives of the people to in- 
stitute what taxes are necessary. Directed by 
the popular will, we shall demand a new constitn- 
tion for France. Our country must be remodelled, 
my friends, so that the freedom and rights of the 
masses may be recognized, and financial fraud 
abolished. Because yon think me worthy of rep- 
resenting you, I feel courage to undertake and 
hope to succeed in what is best for our common 
interests. Long live the Ung and liberty P* * 

This cry was taken up by a thousand voices, 
and reSchoed among the hills. The count ordered 
the horses to be driven r^>idly, as he was anxious 
to reach Aix. The people ran alongside the car- 
riage to the residence of the Hardhioness de Sail- 
lant, where the cpunt was to stay. Her house 
was situated at the Place des Prftcheurs, in firont 
of a square which was soon crowded with citizens, 
shouting for the friend of the people. He was 
finally forced to appear, and as be descoided was 
seized and canned away In the arms of the popu- 
lace. They brought a sedan-chair, decorated with 
garlands, and upon the strong «boulders of his ad- 
mirers he was bome through the town. 

As they were returning, the count noticed that 
another no less exdted crowd came from an op- 



• **Oorre0poDdanceentroOBnitttetleOomt6de Mir- 
abean,^^ p. 38. 
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poaite direotion, having an open ouiiage in thdr 
midst, which they eaoorted with uuuaal aoclama- 
tions. The lady seated within it was soon recog- 
nised by the coont^ to his great oonsternation, and 
he endeavored to persuade the friends by whom 
he was carried to tum down a side>street. His 
words, spoken in a low voioe, were either not un- 
derstood or were intentionally misinterpreted, for 
he was soon brought face to face with his former 
wifCt Emilie stretched her arms toward him with 
a cry of anguish, and fell back pale and fidnting. 

The people in their strange excitement had re- 
sol?ed to reunite the long-separated husband and 
wife. A formal deputation baring been sent to 
Castle Marignane, the countei«s was requested to 
return with them, and offer her hand to Hirabeau 
in token of reconciliation, as they could not suffer 
an enemy of their &Torite to dwell inProrence ! * 
Emilie was almost alone at the castie, as her 
father, the Marquis de Marignane, and the rest of 
the aristocracy, preferred to leave tiie ndghboi^ 
hood on this day, so as not to be witnesses of 
what was most hateful to them. The poor countess, 
seldom timid or vacillating, could not resist Per- 
haps the secret wishes of her heart made it diffi- 
cult for her to meet the people with her natural 
dedsion. She suffered them to lead her away to 
meet the man she still loved. 

Mirabeau, in great snipiise, sprang from his 
seat His steps turned toward the carriage, in 
which Emilie was still reclining in a state of un- 
consciousness. Her pale countenance, bearing all 
the traces of her former extraordinary beauty, re- 
minded him of the troubled days of his youth. 
He was about to enter the coach, when be per- 
ceived his partner Le TeUier upon the box, nod- 
ding to him in a sly and approving manner, giring 
him to understand that this expedition to Castie 
Marignane was the work of the cloth^merchant 
Mirabeau suddenly felt his heart chilled. He re- 
membered that his sister had had* many commu- 
nications with Le TeUier, who could be made ser- 
riceable in this way, and he suspected tiiat Madame 
de Saillant was the originator of this strange meet- 

• Montigny, voL UL, p. 4S6. 



ing, (br the purpose of accomplishhg her wishes 
as to a reconciliation. . 

Mirabeau's first emotion at the generous activ- 
ity of the people vanished. He ordered Le Tel- 
lier to go to the Marchioness de Saillant, and ask 
her presence ; but this lady had observed every 
thing from her window, and was already running 
to the assistance of her friend. Many hands were 
offered to aid in carrying the countess into the 
house, and the triumphal chair, with all its deco- 
rations, was used for that purpose. The people 
were deeply interested fai this scene. The homage 
paid to Mirabeau ceased for a moment, for all 
were occupied, from curiosity and sympathy, with 
the sufferings of the beautifUl kdy, led away by 
her sister-in-law with tears «nd kisses. 

The count took occasion to withdraw from any 
fiirther demonstrations of his friends and electors, 
passing unpercdved into another street, to the 
dwelling of the lawyer Jaubert, where he was ex- 
pected at dinner. Theinritation had been sent 
to Paris, and the count gladly accepted it, as he 
would meet there the leaders of the popular party. 

"Poor Emilie, we are separated and must 
remain so forever," he SMd to hhnself, as he 
passed to his friend's. " I have always done Jus- 
tice to your amiable qualities, although we did not 
render each other happy. Beautiful, sensible, and 
courteous, as you were, you could not give peace 
to my heart While you lay before me pale and 
helpless, I remembered that I even once threat- 
ened to raise my band against jou, accusing you of 
infidelity to our vows. Shame overwhelmed me, 
and to-day I had an opportunity to make amends 
for the past; but as yon were once too weak to 
resist your father's hatred toward me, and ren- 
dered your divorce from me as public as possible, 
BO my proud heart r^ected you now In the pres- 
ence of the people. I scarcely wished it^ but I 
could not act otherwise. Society and morals have 
thdr laws of compensation — more than men gen- 
erally imagine.*' Revolving such thoughts, he 
arrived at the residence of M. Jaubert As he 
was about to enter, he noticed a man approaching 
on a horse, covered with perspiration and dust 
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Estate of HaneOles to Goant ICiabeMit'' Bald 
the courier, drawing forth a letter and handSng it 
The count quickly opened the paper, and read 
the announcement of his election. **Yoa rode 
well, my good man,'' replied Hirabeau, smiling, 
" ncTertheless you come a little too late. J am 
proud of haying been elected representaÜTe of the 
men of Alz, though I ezpress my gratitude to the 
gentlemen of the Third Estate of HarseiUes. I 
love one of these cities as well as tiie other, and 
would gladly be a resident of both, if I could. 
But Aix first denumded my senrices, sad I must 
give them. Ketum this answer, for the present, 
to the commissioners. I inll shortly Tidt Mar- 
seilles myself^ and express to the people my shicere 
tiianksl" 

After dismissing the messenger, he entered the 
house of his fnend, where the company were 
wsitinghim. 



OHAPTEK XXIX. 

THI FROCBSSION OF THB THRBI UTATIS. 

On the 4tii of May, 1789, a bright, bahny day, 
Ghamfort was seated in front of a caf6 at Yer- 
siulles, engaged in a game of chess with the Abb6 
Cerutti, with whom he had come from Paris a few 
days before. 

The two friends were absorbed hi their play, 
although the place was by no means fsTorable for 
profound study. It was so crowded that littie 
room was left for the players ; but they maintained 
their position at the small table, and made th^r 
moves undisturbed by the commotion around 



The people, findhig that the expected display hi 
the streets was retarded, amused ihemselves by 
watching Ghamfort and Gerutti. The former 
looked up several times at the persons nearest 
him, nodding to them, although he was only ac- 
quainted witii their fiujes, having frequentiy seen 
them at the Palais-Royal hi Paris, when he pUyed 
chess at the newly-organiied ** Glnb PoUtique." 



Those thronging the usually sUent streets of the 
royal city belonged mostiy to Paris. They had 
come to witness the solemn ceremonies preoed- 
hig the openhig of the sessions of the Estates, anr 
nounced to take place on the 6tii of May. The 
sensation this event produced in the capital of 
France, caused neariy the whole population to 
visit Yersailles. Msny of the savage-looking 
figures moving about rinoe the elections, were 
among them. They so suddoily appeared in 
Paris, and so unexp^gledly, that one might almost 
suppose them- to have come from the barbaric ages. 
The capital for some time had been turi>ulent and 
dangerous ; nor was there ftiU confidence of order 
at Yersailles, which suggested to the stranger 
good-feelhig and courtesy. The more sober- 
mhided remembered those roring bends that had 
terrified Paris a few days before, and for whose 
restrafait the commandant, M. de Besenval, had 
summoned two regiments of the guard. This old 
dty of the French kings, however, presented a 
more cheerful aspect than ever before. The 
thorough&res were ornamented with crown tapes- 
tries, and tile balconies of the houses variously 
decorated, while at the windows siood spectators 
of all classes, among them groups of ladies in gay 
toilets. AH iyes were turned toward the place 
where the procession could first be seen. 

The French as well as the Swiss guards were 
already stationed along the streets from the 
church of Notre Dame to that of St. Louis, pass- 
ing through the prindpal portions of tiie dty. It 
was hatended to solemnize the ocetaion by reli- 
gious exo^ises, to be held the day previous to the 
opening of the assembly, as a fit preparation for 
the important labors before them. The deputies 
had met in the cathedral of Notre Dame, and 
every ear was listening for the first sound of the 
bells announcing that the procession had moved 
for the church of St Louis. 

^' At the moment our representatives pass, your 
king will be checkmated,'' said Ghamfort to the 
Abb6 Gerutti, suddenly «heokmg the kmg of the 
latter. 

«<It certainly looks like it,"Teplied the abb«, 

smilmg. **But I place my j^tueen before him, 
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ud the sitoatioii u düTereDt, which will g|?e yoa 
BOine trouble, mj dear fnend." 

u That ifl the wone thing 70a can do/' said 
Chamfort, with a comie gesture. ** It is what 
has nearly caused the ruin of our land, and you 
expect to succeed by such a move, Oerutti f The 
queen ought ne?er to become more prominent 
than her consort, because she then appears to 
reign coiyomtly with him, and meddles with pol- 
itics, which ifl no work for ladies. How much 
better would be the condition of Louis XVL if 
Marie Antoinette, Tain of her superior mind, and 
supposing that state afflurs are iMst in her hands, 
had not Interfered between the sorereign and his 
subjects I Pay attention now ; my rook adTanoes, 
protected by two pawns, which I always fimoy 
resemble a popular party in their strength and 
eneigy. My pieces place themselFes immediately 
before your queen, and threaten both her and his 
nm'esty.*' Several of those looking on expressed 
their approbation by cries of ** Bravo 1** wldch 
seemed to amuse Chamfort 

^*The ease is not so bad as it looks," replied 
the abb^. *< Hy bishop relieves both my royal 
personages." 

^ The Wshop cannot save* their m^esties." 
said Chamfort^ fanpressively. **They are fidthftil 
courtiers, brought up with kings and queens, and 
move obliquely. They are lost as soon as a 
knight bestirs himsdt" 

*' The knjght,** repHed Oeratti, in a tone of vex- 
ation, ** certainly interferes with my plans. It is 
a very democratic piece— one of the * philosophic 
nobles of the epoch.' His insidious movement re- 
minds me of certam sophisms in reference to the 
knig. However, I attack him with a pawn, for 
you must not suppose the field is quite aban- 
doned by the peasants." 

**I care nothing about that, but take your 
bishop with my knight." **Tour queen is now 
face to &ce with the ' philosophic nobleman,' and 
she may bite her Hapsburg under-lip, if she 
pleases. For if she tries to take her disagreeable 
neighbor, she falls into the hands of the rook. I 
see, H. Gerut^ that we do not yet think quite 
alike, and, even on the day before the opening of 



the National Assembly, it seems that we cannot 
agree." 

** I must always be more conservative than you, 
my friend," said Gerutti. "For I find that your 
knight, who has so boldly attacked my queen, 
protects the royal position ; I can now remove 
her, and say check to your king 1 " 

"The tables are turned," replied Chamfort, 
laughhig. "Very wdl, my reactionary abb«, I 
see that your fHendahip with the present finan- 
cial minister, H. Necker, has been of advantage to 
you, who have leaned how to retire by a eimp de 
thSäire. Tour royal lady is lost, sir, for you must 
cover your king; snd my rook, a democratic 
gentleman, protected by the knjght, approaches 
and again cries check." 

*'I see you are a dangerous opponent," ex- 
claimed the abb^ in an irritated tone. " I can 
do nothing but surrender. It may be that your 
manner of attack is the right one, and I might be 
converted to the democratic side, if your parti- 
sans were less tumultuous, and <Ud not talk so 
much of blood." 

" I>o you allude to the sanguinary scenes a few 
days ago in Paris?" asked Chamfort, his eyes 
beginning to sparkle. "Believe me, the poor 
laborers of the Faubourgs Saint Antoine and Saint 
Harceau, who burned down the house of the 
manufiusturer R6vdlIon, were merely the instru- 
ments of a certain plot Whether this man is 
an aristocrat or not^ the populace would scarcely 
have cared about him, if they had not been in- 
stigated by tiie agents of the Duke d'Orieans." 

"What!" replied Cerutti, quickly. "Do you 
really think that the duke could have had any 
interest hi such disturbances in the capital? " 

"I not only tUnk it— I know it," said Cham- 
fort " I have seen the creatures of the duke dis- 
tribute money among those laborers, and they 
did not conceal the name of him who commls- 
noned them, because he wishes to have adherents 
among the people. Tou know how anxious he 
was, who has suddenly curried the popular fiivor, 
to be elected deputy of the Estates. He merely 
wished to frighten the court by forsaking them. 
And he has really sucMed^ i^behig chosen del- 
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«gate by the aristocracy of Grespy, who fancy 
themseWeB well represented by a royal prince 
who can command the working masses.'* 

** R6veiIlon is said to haye excited the laborers 
by mere arrogance,** replied the abb6. ** He told 
them that a workingman ought to be able to live 
on fifteen cents a day. This so greatly inflamed 
the popnlace, who are ready for any commotion, 
that they burned his property. The bands that 
have suddenly appeared in Paris are a dangerous 
sign of the times, my friend. I met them rush- 
ing through the streets with terrific cries, stop- 
ping the carriages, and fordng those they took 
for aristocrats to descend and walk through the 
mud. They demanded money ttom any one to 
drink the health of the Third Estate My good 
är, I fknoy your eulogised Third ^Estate, for 
which so much enthusiasm is expended, comes 
into the worid in rather a scandalous manner." 

««Many thmgs are not very elegant, or even 
apparently faYorable, at theUr beginning,** said 
Ghamfort. " But in due time they declare them- 
selTes as they wer^ intended by nature. I think 
our game of chess, played while waithoig for the 
procession, has ended in not the best humor. 
The politics of the day have disturbed us, or per^ 
haps my friend the abb6 has engaged me in this 
conrersation with clerical conning, to prerent me 
from enjoying my triumph. The popular party 
J« victorious, Oerutti I** 

*' At all events, I acknowledge a defeat,** re- 
plied the abb& *' But whether the popular party 
will really win the day, who can tell ? ** 

The beUs were ringing the signal that the del- 
egates were moving from Notre Bame. Ghamfort 
stepped upon the table to see over the heads of 
the people ; the taU abb^ stood near him on a 
chair, remarking that he already saw the first 
rank of the line of march. 

'«They are the bells of 1789 that we hear!*' 
said Ghamfort ** They will sound in the ears of 
all nations. They announce to you, Gerutti, that 
the popular party is victorious, whose will is the 
same as their action. These bells ring not only 
for all nations, but for all times!'* 

The bandst phused at certain distances from 



each other, played solemn airs. At the same 
time the military tramp was heard, with the 
sound of drums and trumpets, and the hymns 
of the priests. The procession approached. — 
First came the clergy of Yersailles, and in thetr 
midst the choir of the royal diapd. Then the 
deputies of the Third Estate, or of the common- 
ers, as more prudent persons called them. They 
were all dressed in black suits, with small black 
silk mantiee, and white cambric cravats — six 
hundred men, thus forming a large part of the 
spectacle, and by their appearance making a 
peculiarly grave impresmon on the spectators. 
But they walked with such a quiet, determined 
demeanor that they suggested their unportance, 
as the 6Ute of the people. The assembled popu- 
lace burst into shouts of applause, clapping their 
hands, throwing their hats into the air, and ex- 
pressing their joy in various exchunations. The 
ladies waved thdr handkerchief from the bal- 
conies and windows ; all countenances expressed 
hope, and many eyes shed tears. 

'«This is the Third Estate!" said Ghamfort 
««At every step my heart beats like that of a 
bridegroom. They are not the representatives of 
only one class, bwt of the whole nation. Hark 
me, they are the true defenders of liberty I " 

«« Tou will fall from your chess-table \( you do 
not take care, friend Ghamfort ! *' cried Gerutti, 
holding his friend to steady hfan. ««I love the 
Gommons as much as you do, although I cannot 
consider them as the whole nation. But tell mn, 
why are they habited in sodi a costume, ol|4heir 
day of honor f I understand that many of the 
delegates felt hurt that the regulation required 
them so to clothe themsdves.** 

«« They are not the best men who feel annoyed 
on that account,'* replied Ghamfort, warmly. 
«« The delegates prove themselves to be the nation 
because they wear no badges and superfluous 
ornaments distinguishing them as bdonging to a 
separate rank. See the aristocracy! how they 
glitter in their gold embroideries and waving 
plumes ! They are nothing but a dass I The 
regulation as to dress seems to me to have re- 
suited in what is moe^.^b^^n^i^-^^^Third 
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Estate. The people's oondition Is not the brighi- . 
est, and they hare assnredlj suffered enough to 
moum for a goTenuneot that has oppressed them 
so badlj. But this is the dress also of the law- 
yers and state coundUors of the Middle Agee--a 
very shrewd idea. For they have been called to 
give counsel to the state, and decide between the 
king and the nation — ^the past and the future.*' 

^* Ah, at last I see our fHend Mirabeau in the 
midst of his colleagues I " cried Cerutti. " But 
why b he not dressed like the rest ? Why does 
he wear his cavalier costume among the black 
cloaks?" 

*' The black habit has been prescribed only to 
the dtizens," replied Ghamfort, "and Mirabeau 
does not like to change his toilet But to make 
up for this, he is walking arm in arm with that 
strong peasant) Gerard, from Brittany, who is the 
apostle of liberty In his region, and is a power in 
himself, with his sunburnt brow and gigantic 
form. Our Mend celebrates to-day a triumph. 
How the crowds throng around to catch a glimpse 
of him I They notice him from afar and whisper 
his name. Bravo, Mirabeau ! You have attained 
the summit on which we long desired to see you ! 
You have suffered much, but you had a noble 
companion hi your misery — the people, and they 
will make a hero of their comrade 1 " 

" His name is decidedly the most popular in 
France I '' said the abbö, looking after the count. 
" The people know his history by heart, and re- 
late it to each other as they would an old story 
of some knight— the pertonal events of his youth, 
his conflicts with his tyrannical father, bis incar- 
cerations, and the tortures he suffered m prison, 
as well as his love^ulventures. He has become 
distinguished — we hardly know how— and the 
greatest deeds of liLiB century will be associated 
with his name." 

** So much depends hi the worid on a name," 
replied Chamfort, thoughtfully. "Mirabeau has 
been a loved and a hated one, and this fact will aid 
in making him an historical character. The day 
before yesterday, he aroused again the ill-will of 
the aristocracy. When the three Estates pre- 
sented themselves before the king at the palace, 



Mirabeau was the first to give expression to the 
dissatis&ction of his colleagues, because the dis- 
tinction of rank was made hi a manner very ia- 
suiting to the people. The nobility and clergy 
were received by his mi^Jesty in his cabinet, but 
the commons in a separate hall, and before being 
admitted into it they had to wait a long tone. 
This so excited the mdignation of our friend that 
he proposed to write a remonstrance and lay it at 
the foot of the throne. When Louis XYI. ap- 
peared, and covered his head during his address, 
Mirabeau also put on his hat, his significant ex- 
ample being, of course, followed by the rest of the 
delegates, announcing in this manner the new era 
of liberty and equality. Hitherto none but the 
aristocracy and clergy had a right to be covered 
m the presence of the kmg." * 

" I have heard it," said CeruttL " The histruc- 
tions of the depuüee of the Commons, received 
fh>m their electors, certainly require them to give 
no preference to the others as to ceremony or eti- 
quette ; however, it required a Mirabeau to make 
the beginning. But, see 1 the nobles are approach- 
ing ! Quite a democratic line is drawn between 
the black of the commoners and the tinsel of the 
aristocracy." 

The one hundred and fifty delegates of the no- 
bility now appeared, while the cries of the people, 
" Long live the Third Estate 1 " had not yet ceased. 
As soon, however, as the next section of the pro- 
cession came up, an ominous dlence ensued. They 
also wore black coats with vests of gilt cloth, 
laces, and costly embroideries, colored silk mantles, 
and brilliant badges. What most characterized 
them was the tumed-up hat, A la Henri lY., with 
white plumes, and which they &noied made a pro- 
found impression. 

" What a swarm of marquises, counts, viscounts, 
barons, marshals, generals, and presidents t " said 
Chamfort, glancing along the shining ranks. "And 
whom do we see at the head of the aristocracy in 
all his glory? Louis Philippe Joseph de Bour- 
bon, Duke d'Orleans, the delegate from Creepy in 
Yalois, the firat imitator of the British, who has 

* Tonlongeon, **HiBtolre de Fnn^ depute Ja B4vo- 
lutkm de 17»," vol. I., p^^^fed by GOOglC 
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fitudled liberty in the London dubs, and become 
Bnspected at conrL He prefers to appear in the 
midst of his colleagnee, although his proper place 
is among the princes, who come last This con- 
duct of the former Duke de Chartres surprises me 
— it is one of the wonders of the times.** 

These words were almost inaudible in the shouts 
of the people^ ** Long live Orleans ! '* resouoded 
on all sides, at which the prince smiled. 

'* The duke seems as pleased with popular lib- 
erty as if it were a new vice he had discovered 
in his Palais-Boyal t ** said Gbamfort, «* I really 
shudder at the experiment of this prince of or^es. 
I become suspicious wh^ I think of him as a con- 
vert to the freedom of France. And the populace 
rqjoice oyer him t Well, let them ; if they believe 
in him, he may be made usefbl ; the people, after 
all, have tme insüncts.** 

" They have abeady been benefited by hfiu," 
replied Geruttl ^ The Duke d*Orleans is the cause 
of the double representation of the Third Estate. 
I can assure you that this is the principal article 
of the secret unicm between the duke and Necker. 
Besides, can you name any other man, either at 
court or among the nobility, who has been as ac- 
tive as this prince in alleviating the sufferings of 
the poor ? He has not confined his good deeds to 
Paris, where whole parishes live and are clothed 
by him — he cares as a father for all those who are 
unfortunate on his property. Through the hands 
of his officials he distributee among them wheat, 
wood, and wine, and all who address him find 
hint accessible. He yielded to the importuiüties 
of Keeker in becoming a deputy for the aristoc- 
racy. I am quite surprised, my friend, at such 
narrow-minded Judgment of your neighbor in the 
Palais-Royal, flow does it happen that the phi- 
losopher Ghamfort measures with a common rule 
a man who, drawn into dissipation by the influ- 
ence of the times and his rank, suddenly feels him- 
self bom for something higher, and endeavors to 
release himself from his degradation ? " 

*<This is the first time that any one ever mti- 
mated to me that I am a fool on account of my 
austere ^rtue,** said Chamfort, with a good-natured 
smile. ** Both the duke and Necker are enemies 



of the queen. My dear abb6, if a revolution take 
place in France, it will be to his wife's enemies 
that the good Louis XVI. will owe it But if 
Orieans and Necker are secretly allied, what fol- 
lows?" 

**That you would deserve the thanks of the 
whole nation,'* replied Oerutti, "if you would in- 
duce Kirabeau to Join these two. They would 
receive him with open arms ; this you may con- 
sider, by the way, as an authentic invitation.** 

"I think I understand you," said (Jbe philoso- 
pher, ** but you must know that I am too indo- 
lent for a mediator. But now comes your Estate, 
abb6, the clergy, with their decorations." 

The ecclesiastical members appeared, bearing 
at their head the host They were arranged ac- 
cording to rank: the bishops in thdr violetcolored 
robes of ceremony, separated from the inferior 
clergy in their large cloaks and fourH»mered 
caps. The king and queen accompanied the con- 
secrated wafer, borne by the Archbishop of Paris 
under a splendid canopy, the cords being held by 
the Counts de Provence and d'Artois, on one side, 
and on the other by the Dukes d*Angoul6me and 
Berri. 

The king, walking pale but calm, was hailed 
with renewed shouts of applause, which seemed to 
make an unexpected impression on him. But no 
voice was heard for the queen — no word of love or 
admiration, such as Marie Antoinette was for- 
merly accustomed to on her public appearance. 
She felt the meaning of this silence, and deter- 
mining not to receive what she considered a per- 
sonal attack without some sort of resentment, she 
suppressed her emotion, and acted as she had 
done before on similar occasions — she stared at 
her enemies in a contemptuous manner, and, so 
far as she could, manifestod her hatred and de- 
fiance of them. Suddenly, however, she grew 
pale, and seemed to be fainting. The Princess 
de Lapballe, who was nearest the queen, endeav- 
ored to sustam her mistress. For a moment there 
was danger that the procession would be intei^ 
rupted, but Marie Antoinette regained her self- 
control and walked on. 

The queen*s trouble on thii-eccadon|>riginated 
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chiefly from the oondoot of Bebend women, who 
tried to hare tbemsekee notioed by her. They 
made grimtoee at her and uttered the most hate- 
ful expressions, crying, with gestorefl that could 
not be misunderstood: ** Long lire the Duke 
d'Orleans t The ftmily d'Oiieans forever ! ** The 
queen's eyes chanced to meet those of the Duch- 
ess d'Orleans, and she felt deeply wounded by the 
triumphant malice that shone in them. 

All the members of the court closed this re- 
markable procession, dazzling Che spectators by 
thdr costumes, radiant with gold and predous 
stones. 

Ghamfort sprtng from his chess-table, saying to 
theAbb6 Geratti: '«Now, my friend, let us fol- 
low quickly, that we may arrive early at the 
church of St Louis, and take the seats reserved 
for us. K we go through yonder street, we shall 
be in advance of the king and the Estates." 

The friends attempted to push their way 
through the crowds, which they found at first 
rather difficult At the cross-street they in- 
tended to take, they were forced to stop, being 
pressed against a bslcony, on which many well- 
dressed ladies were seated. 

'*We are fortunate," said Ghamfort, glancing 
at the bulies. **l8 not that the daughter of 
Necker, Madame de Stael-Holstein ; and the one 
near her, Madame de Montmorin ? They are en- 
gaged in rather loud conversation, and if we can 
excuse ourselves for becoming eavesdroppen we 
can hear every word." 

" I know no day of my life on which I have 
been so happy," said the daughter of Necker, her 
eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. *' It is a sub- 
lime spectacle t The people and the king have 
embraced, and are about to pray together — ^to 
take an oath of union for the regeneration of the 
fatheriand— is not that a scene for tears of Joy ? " 

*^ She always expresses herself in that manner," 
whispered Ghamfort to his friend. ** In her book 
on Jean Jacques Bousseau I find too many ejacu- 
lations, that make me half smile and half frown, 
and I am not sure whether the fiur authoress de- 
serves a kiss or a reprimand. M. Nccker's open- 
ing address to-morrow is sure to contain a few 



ideas firom his inteUectual and adored daughter. 
He is said to be entirely under her control" 

" Let us listen to Madame de Montmorin," re- 
plied the abb6, silenoing him. ** Slie is reproach- 
ing Madame de StaSl for her too great exulta- 
tion." 

**l pray you," said Madame de Montmorin, 
^ bow can you attach such Joyihl expectations to 
this day ? Tou are wrong, for the greatest mis- 
ery to France and ouraelves will be the con- 
sequence." * Madame de Sta61 trembled at these 
words. She sdzed the hands of her friend, and 
bunt into tears. 

Ghamfort and Geratti were driven farther on 
by the crowd, and heard no more. The music of 
the procession sounded hi the distance; and the 
friends, anxious to reach the church, increased 
their speed. 

The three Estates were seated on the benches 
in the nave of the church. The king and queen, 
surrounded by their suites, took their places 
under a violet velvet canopy, strewed with golden 
lilies. Marie Antoinette looked pale and dis- 
turbed ; and Louis XVI., who was otherwise un- 
embarrassed, seemed concerned for his consort, 
and turned constantly toward her. 

Ghamfort and Geratti were on one of the 
platforms, where seats had been reserved for 
spectators. *< We shall see every thing pldnly 
from here," said the former," and I begin to ap- 
preciate the value of connections in this world, 
for without your intercourse with Minister Necker 
we would not have had such good places. I am 
anxious to see all the soleomities, for I have 
promised a report of them to our friend Mirabeau, 
which he Intends to make use of in the Journal he 
is editing about the sessions of the Estates of the 
kingdom. He thhiks that the hero of our age 
must also wield the pen, fai order to reach the 
heart of this century. I can look directly mto 
the queen's fair countenance, and read the traces 
of a secret grief, which belongs to history." 



• Madame de Montmorin was afterward Involved 
in tibe events of the revdatton, and ended her lifb on 
the scailbld.— Vide Madame de Staffl, *" Considerations 
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^ She really looks as if she suffered,'* replied 
the abb6. " She has long feared this day, and 
struggled against it Her misunderstanding with 
Franoe showed itself to-day; and, I apprehend, 
sadly against her. If her opinion had been fol- 
lowed by the state council, the assembling of the 
Estates would have taken place sixty miles dis- 
tant from the capita], and she would scarcely 
have been aware of that which has cast such 
gloom over her heart But Necker's idea pre- 
vailed, and I think it is creditable in the mhiister 
to have this parade here at Versailles, demonstrat- 
ing that he does not wish to avoid seeing the del- 
egates of an classes brought into the presence of 
the people, and having some notion of thehr life 
and hopes. This confidence will redound to H. 
Necker^s favor." 

*' But you cannot deny the accurate foreboding 
of the queen,'* replied Chamfort ** Great storms 
are coming, and her fair locks will be tossed into 
some disorder." 

The aisles of the old cathedral now resounded 
with the hymn iohUaris hosda. Soon after, 
the Bishop de Nancy, M. de ]& Farre, ascended 
the pulpit, to deliver the sermon, which many 
waited for with great expectation. The courtiers 
scarcely trusted their ears when the pious ecclesi- 
astic, m a noble address, spoke of the luxury i^nd 
despotism of courts, the duties of monarchs, and 
the rights of the people. The congregation were so 
moved that they could not restrain their applause 
— a gross infringement of propriety, which disturb- 
ed especially the attendants of their migesties ; for 
even at the theatre the presence of the king sup- 
pressed all such noisy demonstrations.* 

Louis XVI. remained unmoved. His eyes did 
not turn from the countenance of the queen, 
which changed from a marble pallor to a deep 
red. As soon, however, as the concluding cere- 
mony was performed, the royal party disappeared. 
The congregation then assumed a dilTerent ap- 
pearance. The delegates left their places, where 
each class was separated from the other. The 
members of one rank greeted those of another; 

* lOiabean, " Joninal dee £tot8-G&i«nnz/' no. 1. 



the deputies of the aristocracy, however, in many 
instances, endeavored to leave at the same time 
with their mi^estiea, only few of them remaining 
to converse with the clergy and the Third Estate. 

In the centre of the edifice were several group« 
holding animated conversations. Chamfort and 
Cemtti approached to greet Muabeau. He re- 
ceived them m a hearty manner, but was soon 
withdrawn from them by others. He was talklnfc 
warmly with the clergy, among whom were sev- 
eral personally known to him, and whose ac- 
quaintance he wished to renew. This was es- 
pecially his object in reference to Talleyrand-P6- 
rigord, who had lately been raised to the dignity 
of Bishop of Atttun, fr^m which city he was dele- 
gated. While this admirable man was an abb^, 
liirabeau lived in intimacy with him. Subee- 
quently they met almost as strangers ; Talleyrand 
did not care to meet his former friend, and was 
evidently shunning him now. 

Hirabeau had noticed the bishop's manoeuvres 
for some time, and without further ceremony ap- 
proached him, shaking his hand in a hearty man- 
ner, regardless of his reluctance, and saying : 
" On a day such as this, when the nation is re- 
bom, let us renew our friendship, Talleyrand-P^- 
rigord t Is it possible that that miserable book 
on the Prussian court, for the publication of whidi 
I am in no wise to blame, should really have sep- 
arated us?" 

Talleyrand, with a grace that always character- 
ized him, scarcely returned the count's salutation, 
and yet, with a polite smile on his grave counte- 
nance, he replied : '* Is this a tune to think of 
books ? Books mav be forgotten, but true friends 
never. And now we all need the assistance we 
can get, as the convocation of the Estates of the 
kingdom proves. The government calls upon us 
to aid it, and we must stand by each other as well 
as by the state. Thus you see we are reconciled. 
Count lOrabeau!" 

" If you really mean what you say, it signifies 
success to the assembly," replied the count ** The 
Third Estate, which I represent, would gladly 
unite with the clergy to effect certain objects. 

The excellent sermon of th^fB^jq^^f^ancy 
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gave U8 hopes for such a union. What M. de la 
Farre said from the pulpit about the wickedness 
of coarts and the rights of the people, challenges 
the commoners to form a defensive and ofTendve 
alliance with the ecdesiasticH. I see you stOl 
befieve that I had that unfortunate book printed 
against your advice and express desire." 

** Why, my dear count,*' said Talleyrand, in a 
satirical tone, "it is a veiy pretty book, and you 
have eulogized me as one of the most hopeful 
men of the period. However, it appeared at a 
very unfavorable moment for the government, for 
Prince Henry of Prussia was in Paris, whom you 
critidsed in so offensive a manner. Because I 
am acquainted with the prince, and it was be- 
lieyed by many that I suggested your mission to 
Prussia, the work appeared to me contemptible 
at the time.* However, now we are standing to- 
gether on the floor of the new assembly, my old 
friend I The Third Estate and the clergy will 
certainly have to unite, although I am not in such 
ecstasy as you are about the discourse of my 
venerable colleague the Bishop of Kancyl But 
you were always favorable to those of my cloth 
in spite of your vagaries. I will tell you what 
did not please me in his address. It was btend- 
ed to act in excitbg the applause of the audi- 
tors, which was a grave violation of etiquette, 
and I was sorry to see it ori^ating from a dis- 
tinguished member of the clerical order. What 
is etiquette f You smile, count I think I can 
read your thoughts. Tou mean to say that the 
first attack at the forms of ceremony came from 
the queen, and that therefore we must not be 
surprised if the fire she kindled bum below as 
weU as above." 

The countenance of the Bishop of Autun be- 
trayed his irony, which he usually concealed by 
an appearance of thoughtful gravity, seldom pei^ 
mitting himself to look as he felt He expected 
to provoke a smile from Mirabeau also ; but to 
Talleyrand's surprise, the count remained very 
serious, and remariied: '*I confess that the queen 
made me sympathize with her to-day, and I have 

• " Correepondaaoe entre to Cknnta de Mirabeau et le 
Oomta de la Xaick," voL L, p. Ml 
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asked myself whether the most lovely woman in 
France was destined to become the most misera- 
ble ? Perhaps I was affected by her beauty, that 
never before seemed to me so pure and perfect 
You know I have a democratic head, but an aris- 
tocratic heart Witii you, it is the contrary : you 
are a democrat at heart, while your intellect bows 
to the lords of the earth. That is why we were 
inclined to quarrel in our former political debates. 
We were alike only in one thing-4n having cred- 
itors.» 

'* We begin a new fife, if it is Ood's will, witii 
the General Assembly," said the Bishop of Autuo, 
piously folding his hands. " It is often good to 
have creditors— we gain believers thereby; for 
one who trusts and runs after us, we can soon 
lead to what is good. But I notice here (tre other 
good friends, with whom I should like to gossip a 
Uttle." 

The approaching group constituted Cbamfort, 
Gerutti, and a third gentleman in clerical dress, 
reoognized by Mirabeau as the Abb4 Si^yes, who 
\was a small, compact man, having a strong will 
impressed on every feature ; but his manner was 
reserved. Mirabeau met this gentieman with 
lively greetings, exclaiming : " All honor to the 
Paris elections, which send us such a man as 
Count Si^yes! You are the only ecclesiastic 
representing the Third Estate, and that is a good 
omen." 

Sidyes returned the comp^ent in a friendly 
manner, adding : ** Oan there be a better repre- 
sentative of the commoners than a clergyman ? 
If he is not a man of the people, he is a hypo- 
crite. There can be nttther state nor church 
without him." 

" And our Si^yes has become the oracle of the 
commoners," said the Abb6 Oerutti, tapping the 
other on the shoulder. *'His pamphlet *What 
is the Third Estate?' is the oriflonmie of the 
present movement in France. It has pointed out 
the right way. It has given the people self-^ 
knowledge, which is as a sort of sacrament" 

««That is not so bad, Oemtti," said Siiyes, in 
his laconic way. *« But if you speak of my tracts 
here is the man to whom I ^we ev»y thing— not 
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only the general idea, bat many of the moat im- 
portant paaaagee." He looked at Ghamfbrt, 
standing near, who started when he heard him- 
self thus referred to. 

«Oar friend blushes like a young maiden,'* 
said Hirabeao, laughing. "I onee said of him 
that he som^ow provides serpeuto' ciggs, and 
gets eagles to hatch them." 

'*I find that you are all too generous," replied 
Chamfort *' You give more credit than is due me.' 
<* No," said Hirabeau ; *«yoa are a litüe laiy, it 
is true, or you might have been dected to the 
General Assembly— and I do not indeed see how 
we can get along without your correct Judgment." 
*'The spectators' seats must also be filled, if 
good acting is to be on the stage," replied Cham- 
fort <' With the pamphlet of the Abb^ Kiyes I 
only played the part of a good audience, nothing 
more. He explained his ideas to me, and I gave 
them a good drcBs, which he mistakes for new 
thought and information. A hero becomes such 
chiefly through the acclamations of the people, snd 
I, my dear friends, wish to remain one of them— 



I may be useftd in that way; certainly, In no 
other 1" 

All lauj^ed at the modesty of Chamfort, but 
SS^yes said, while his dark eyes brightened : ** He 
is right I was thfaikbg of tiie same thing to^y. 
Perhaps I do not belong here either, and ought 
to have remained at home In my quiet »study, 
tdUdng to my books or composing music; for 
nothing, except Hirabeau's eloquence, can be of 
arail." 

"Do you still compose mmdcf " asked Talley- 
rand, who had been conTcrsing with Cieneral La- 
fkyette. "Your pamphlet, Sidyes, on the Tliird 
Estate, is a sort of opera, in which wind Instru- 
ments play a considerable part But yon belong 
to the doth, abb4, why not compose a few peace 
hymns?" 

** I am not a general composer, bishop," replied 
Siyes, dryly. 

The bells of St Louis, which had been rin^ng 
smoe the close of the ceremonies, ceased with a 
sound like a sigh, and the deputies departed to 
the carriages awaiting them at the gates. 
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OHAFTEB XXX. 

THE VIFTH OV MAT. 

Ths Opening of the General Aiwembly waa to 
be at the jmlace of Y enaillea, on the 6th of May. 
liirabeau bad hired, oontrarj to his eastom, Tery 
plain apartments m the house of a cltiaen of the 
place, a dyer by trade, and a Tery excitable poli- 
tician. They stood together in the small garden, 
where break&st had been serred. The dyer him- 
self waited on his hlgb4x>m lodger, who^ fai addi- 
tion, appeared to him in all the glory of a repre- 
sentative of the people^ The host very natoraUy 
toolc this opportnnity of entering into oonversa- 
tion with his guest, and endeaTored to gahi some 
information on the important questions of the 
day. The count, however, showed Nttle patience 
with this inquisitive citizen, often looking at Us 
watch, to see how near the hour was which would 
call him to the castle. It was only six o'clock, 
and the carriage was ordered to be at the door 
half an hour after. 

"Tott have asked me enough about liberty, 
equality, human rights, and popular sovereignty, 
Master CamUle," said Mirabeau, <« Let us look a 
little at your roses. Tou know how to cultivate 
them; they are anayed in a beantiftil morning 
toüet, and the dew ftom heaven shhies upon 
them as diamonds." 

** No, county I have other thing» in my head 
than foolish flowers,** replied the bnii^er, walk- 



ing restlessly up and down, and then standmg as 
if lost in anxious thought ** Every one is talk- 
ing of popular sovereignty— some even speak of 
a * revolution * — a curious word lately come into 
fkshion, we hardly know how. I went not long 
ago to Paris, and took a cup of coffee in the Bue 
St. Nicaise, where the diligence starts for Ter- 
sailles. All the people there were so well in- 
formed that I was quite ashamed of my igno- 
rance. One man spoke of a *• Oontrat Social,* and 
looked as solemn as a priest administering the 
sacrament, so that I edged myself shyly into a 
comer, and listened with great attention. Anoth- 
er read some paragraphs from a periodical, the 
title of which was very cheering; for it was »aid 
to be printed at the boose of the < Widow Libei^ 
ty,* and could be procured at the store of *• the 
revolution.* Now, tell me, count, what is the 
meaning of the word ' revolution,* and what kind 
of business the widow carries on.** 

** You are a dyer as well as a florist. Master 
OamiUe,** said Mirabean, smiling. «' If the color 
of a stair ihdes, and the material is stiU good, 
would you despair of giving it another shade f 
No, you begin to work. You first wash it thor^ 
ougfaly, beat, rub, and shake It, and then yon Im- 
merse it in the new dye, which gives the piece a 
Aesh appearance. Well, you have made a * revoln- 
tlon,* fbr yon have tamed gray Into black, yeOoW 
into green, white into red, and I know not what 
other changes yon may have wrouj^t With your 
sweet roses you manifest younel^ even more Hke 
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a creator. You iniUse Bfe into a aickly species 
ih>m the strength contained in another, or yon 
mix the several Unds of seed, and a new and 
beantifbl blossom is the result, probably different 
from any you may have seen before. Here again 
you have made a * revelation.' As you do with 
your flowers, we shall have to do with the diffeiv 
ent ranks and dasses of men. The question of 
new and living forms of life from a degenerate or 
dead past in society will probably be debated to- 
day, or at farthest to-morrow. For both the court 
and the ministry are mistaken if they think that 
at our meetings we intend to recognize social 
grades. The Three Estates must be united as the 
essential elements of the nation; the commoners 
will see to that, and Mirabeau will lead the way t 
Such action you may denominate as you please- 
in your horticulture you are engaged in it every 
day, accepting the hints given you, employing 
your reason, as it is so meant to be exercised ; and, 
whQe gratifying your own intelligence, yon are 
permitted to clothe nature with new beauty.*' 

Camille clapped his hands at this explanation, 
while the count paced the little garden with im- 
patient steps, and then sent his servant to hasten 
the carriage. 

" When I am restless about any thing, some 
obstacle usually occurs,*' said Mirabeau to himself. 
«I ought to have brought Henriette and Coco 
with me; their faces always have a tranquillizing 
influence on mo. Well, this is a great day, and 
we shall see what are its results ! " The coach 
at last arrived. 

An early hour had been appointed for the as- 
sembling of the Estates, so as to have thne for all 
the forms of ceremony, which the mhodstiy wished 
particulariy to be observed. It was intended also 
to prepare a humiliation for the deputies of the 
Commons. 

A large and beautiful hall m the palace of Ter- 
sailles had been considered as proper to receive 
the twelve hundred, as weU as a numerous audi- 
ence, and it was accordingly fltted up for that pur^ 
pose. Louis XTI., who was an amateur in such 
things, engaged himseli' in the decorations. It had 
long been a cherished fancy of bis to adorn in the 



most brilliant manner the place where he was to 
meet the General Assembly. He had selected 
the tapestries and curtains, and superintended all 
the arrangements. 

When Mirabeau arrived, he was not admitted 
as the gentlemen belonging to the aristocracy and 
clergy, who came at the same time. The latter 
entered by the principal gate, but the deputies of 
the commoners were taken to a back-door leading 
through a coach-house— then through a dark cor- 
ridor, where they waited until allowed to pass in. 
*' This is a worthy antechamber for the dele- 
gates of the nation t " said Mirabeau to his neigh- 
bor the Abb6 Sidyes, whom he recognised, after 
they had knocked against each other in the dosely- 
packed crowd. The govenmient desires us first 
to loosen our teeth before we appear before them. 
The question : * What is the Third Estate? * our 
Sidyes answered by: *It Is every thing!' but 
the ministry replies to-day : * It is a certain some- 
thing that is permitted to enter, by a back-door 
and through a carriage*hoase, into an Egyptian 
darkness, reminding it of its obscurity.' But no, 
gentiemen, we shall hold up our heads notwith- 
standing, and confound our opponents by the good 
order in which we march to the attack 1 " 

" I think we are treated like children who are 
shut up in the dark at Christmas before they get 
the presents intended for them," sidd Si^yes. '*ll 
is therefore better to reodve no gifts; for the 
liberty that comes as such is hardly considered 
a right I propose that we accept nothmg, after 
we have entered (which I hope will be soon), but 
that we take what belongs to us. All that we ob- 
tain most be the trophies of right over wrong — 
else they are of little Talue." 

** Gentlemen, we may almost fancy that the go- 
vernment are playing hide-and-seek with us!" 
cried a shrill voice, belonging to a young lawyer 
from Arras, named Maximilian Bobesplerre. 
<^ They hope to find us hi this comer where they 
have driven us, but that game will not do— we 
shall soon be eveijwhere, and the ministry may 
not so easily lay thdr hands on us. They think 
they have caged a mouse, but whon the doon 

open they will see a lion." ^ j 
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** But they shall not recognize us as traders, at 
leaat^ with whom a bargain may be made/* sdd 
Hirabeau. " This is like one of the passages of 
Uie Exchange, where people throng to await the' 
openuig of boainess.* In these swindling days 
the government folks expect perhaps a loan from 
us ; but it must be well paid for— so many francs 
for you, so many rights for the people, is my 
motto." 

In such coi^versations the deputies sought to 
pass the dme. It was two hours before they were 
rdeased from their prison by a sign from the head 
master of ceremonies, Marquis de Br6z6, and per- 
mitted to enter the hall. 

Mirabeau was at first charmed with th^ display 
before him. The 8alU de$ Menw^ which had 
been prepared for the reception of the deputies, 
contuoed two rows of Ionic columns, ginng it a 
sort of cathedral appearance. The light fell from 
above through an immense oral window, under 
which was an expanse of white silk to dim the 
sun's rays. At one end was the throne, the anur 
chair for the queen, the tabourets for the prin- 
cesses, and the rest of the royal family, and above 
all was spread a canopy adorned with fringes of 
gold. Below was the estrade for the ministers 
and state secretaries. On the right of the throne 
the clergy were to be seated ; on the left, the aris- 
tocracy, and, in front, the deputies of the Third 
Estate. 

The Marquis de Br^z^ aided by two other mas- 
ters of ceremonies,' marshalled the delegates to 
their seats according to their districts. When 
the Büke d'Orieans appeared among the represent- 
atives from Crespy, Acre was great commotion 
among the spectators, occupying places arranged 
in the style of an amphitheatre ; their applause 
was not suppressed, but even Joined in by many 
of the deputies, when they saw the prince invite 
a fat ecclesiastic, who was walking behind, to 
take precedence. Among the state ministers 
taking their places, only one appeared in plain 
citizen*s dress, appearing as if the event about to 
take place were but some every-day business 

• ICiiabeau, *' Joanud des fltats-G^ntoiwc,^' no. II. 



affiiir or a drawing-room entertainment As soon 
as he was seen there were indications of respect 
from all sides. Keeker expressed his appreciation 
with a smile, that brightened for a moment his 
grave and furrowed face. 

The deputation from Provence now passed ; in 
their midst arose the tall and powerful form of 
Count Mirabeau. Several persons j in a distant 
portion of the hall, b^an to dap their hands, to 
show their admiration for a man whose name was 
beoommg a household word m France, and of 
whom such impossible things were said. He was 
raising his head more proudly, as if conscious of 
bis popularity, when he started as if stung by 
a serpent ; for he heard loud cries of disapproba- 
tion, silencing those who would show themselves 
his friends. Mirabeau, conscious of his strength, 
folded his arms, and cast a lightning glance in the 
direction whence the sounds of displeasure came. 
SUence ensued, while he took his place with com- 
manding dignity.* 

Soon after, the king entered, followed by the 
queen, the princes and princesses. The whole 
assembly rose with exdamations of joy. Mira- 
beau gave the signal to the Third Estate, but they 
did not bend the knee, as it had been their duty 
when the Estates last met. On the present oc- 
casion, any demonstration of that kind would have 
been ridiculous in view of the change which had 
taken place in public opinion, and the new con- 
dition of affinirs. 

Louis XVI. wore the large royal ermine mantle, 
and a plumed hat, the bow of which was radiant 
with diamonds of extraordinary value. He 
seemed at first to be pleased, and deeply moved 
at his recepüon ; but, when he had opportunity to • 
contemplate the stem and manly faces of the 
commons opposite, he trembled. Mirabeau notic- 
ing his confusion, and, smiling at his costly decora- 
tions, said in a voice heard by many beyond 
those near him : '* Voild la victime t "f 

• Madame de StaSl, " Consld&faJloDS snr la IMvolu- 
tlon fhui9ai8C,'^ vol. L, p. 172; Montigny, vol. vl., 
p. 86. 

t " Behold the victim I "" Weber, who was present, 
reports this expression of Mirabeaa.—" M^oires,** 
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The penon sitting beside the count was Ber- 
BftTe, a yoong landed proprietor from Dai^biny, 
who was especiaUj remarkable by his man- 
ner at the appearance of the court He replied : 
** Until now the people were the victim, and were 
not BO well adorned. The sacrifice in the ermine 
will be more acceptable than that in a blouse I 
But bow simple is the queen^s toilet ! Nerer has 
she been seen in so pUün and modest a costume. 
She wOl have to be more sumptuously dressed on 
the day when crowned heads fall, and she seems 
to fed something of this hi anticipation, for she is 
pale as death I ** 

<*She looks more beantiftd than ever!'' said 
Mirabeau, in a lower ▼olce, as she took her place 
near the throne. 

Louis XYI., taking off his hat, began bis well- 
oonned address. His Toice was clearer and more 
melodious than it usually was when excited, ffis 
style, always natural and unstudied, could not but 
make a &Torable impression on all unpr^udioed 
hearers. Yet the temper of the assembly was 
rather irritated, because the king spoke first of 
finances, wishing to hare it understood that the 
representatiTes of the nation were couToked for 
no other purpose than to secure the state rer- 
enues. In ooncludmg he called himself the best 
friend of his subjects, and reiterated his love for 
France. 

The speech was succeeded by applause, as the 
king resumed his seat, and put on his hat. All 
the members of the aristocracy did the same, and 
Mirabeau also coTcred his head, several' of those 
nearest hbn following his example, while others 
were not pleased with this violation of etiquette. 
Soon bud cries were heard. ** Put on your bats ! '* 
"Take of your hats!** Scarcely, however, bad 
Louis XYL understood the cause of the commo- 
tion than he removed his hat, all in the assembly 
imitating him.* 

<« The discourse of the king,** said Mirabeau to 
the gentleman sitting at his right (the Abb6 
Bi^yes), " sounded to me as a love-poem, and I 
have no doubt he has a great regard for the peo- 

• DadMs, " Hlstobe Ide r Aasemblte eooitlta«ite,'' 
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pie; but it must be disagreeable to the object of 
his adoration when a lover begins to talk of his 
debts, and bow they are to be paid — ^his affection 
looks like avarice— be is a heartless speculator, 
debasing all tender sentiment. He ought at least 
to have left us to the illusion of political liberty, 
and avoided money matters altogether.*' 

^< The Estates have been Convoked to discover 
the sincerity of the king's love for the nation,'* re- 
plied Si^yes, sternly. "The seal-keeper, M. de 
Barentin, and M. Necker, will soon change the 
royal lyric into matters of hard fact" 

'M. Barentin began his speech in a weak voice, 
and an utterance that could hardly be understood, 
although he was bold in his assertions, intfsttng 
that his mijesty desired the universal happiness 
of the nation, which he wished to reconstruct on 
the basis of popular liberty. Then he referred to 
the treasury and the taxes, but embodied his re- 
marks so skilfully with political refonn, that if be 
had been better heard, he would have made a 
considerable impresdon on his audience. 

Necker rose to explain the state of the^financee. 
Great attention was paid him, amid an almoet 
breathless silence. All expected to hear of the 
regeneration of France in terms clear and dedsive. 
He commenced with much dignity, using noble 
language, but his hearers were astonished when^ 
instead of comprehensive ideas, such as they ex- 
pected, the information given consisted of dry sta- 
tistics, artftiUy arranged in the most favorable light 
possible. He dissected the gigantic subject of the 
national deficit with the self-possession of a sur- 
geon, Dghtly remarking that it was only fifty-six 
millions, and decidedly r^ected the idea of state 
bankruptcy, enumerating the resources whenee 
the government could obtain means, and become 
reSstablisbed in its credH. It was well underatood 
what be meant when he said that the king might 
have forborne to convoke the representatives of 
the nation, and easily have obviated every diffi- 
culty without them, if he bad chosen to do sa 
Necker treated all embarrassments in this depart- 
ment as triflmg matters, promising to remove them 
in a short time, and in such a manner, that pay- 
ments would be easily made, loa&s refused, interest 
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feduced, and capital, now lying useless, broagbt 
into the treasniy, thns incraasing the wealth of 
the nation. At length, he touched a question the 
most interesting to the mfaidB of the assembly, and 
in which ky the inflammable ideaa of revolution. 
Continuing with artfnl eaae and apparent indiflfer- 
anoe, he reminded the assembly that they consisted 
of the aristocracy, deigy, and commons, as estates ; 
that they probably would not remain thus separ- 
ated, but unite as one in their deliberations for the 
general good. 

The court and the ministry had hitherto ayoided 
this point. It was Necker only who referred to 
it, adding, in careful words, that occasions might 
arise when it would be preferable to take counsel 
separately, as, again, In some cases, a union of all 
might be considered desirable. He touched this 
dangerous matter very timidly, but unwilling or 
«nable to retdn it, he threw it into the midst of 
the assembly, expecting, from the generosity of the 
first two Estateii, that their discussion would ren- 
der the subject faamlesB, and to secure their favor 
he dosed by overwhelming the aristocracy and 
clergy with flattery. 

When Necker had spoken almost two hours, 
the assembly adjourned in great excitement, con- 
fusion, and ill-feeling. The nobles expressed 
themselves very unfavorably of the ministry. 
They were displeased at their own presence, be- 
cause Necker had just told them that, so far as 
the financial affairs of the state were concerned, it 
was by no means necessary to convoke the Estates. 
Since he promised to restore the revenues in the 
space of eight months, they asked each other, in 
surprise and irritation, why they had been drawn 
into this position, and why the scandal of such an 
assembly had not rather been avoided f 

ICirabeau and Lafayette met at the door of the 
hall, and greeted each other with more friendliness 
than was usual, considering their mutual dislike. 
*^We1], count,*' asked the general, shaking his 
bands, ^ how did you like the benches of the Third 
Estates?'* 

''Very well," replied Mlrabeau, "we were at 
least safe from the eulogies infiicted on your class 
by such a man as Necker. And you, my American 







hero of lU>erty, how db^^ 
representative of the aristocracy ? *' 

** We were not much hurt by Necker's attack,*' 
said Lafayette ; ** his praises are harmless." 

*' It was a worthless and deceitful speech, to my 
mind, designed as an ensnaring one," cried Uira- 
beau, in anger. " If he wished to speak of finan- 
ces only, he ought to have remembered the in- 
alienable right of such an assembly to vote the 
amount and kmd of taxes, particularly as the king 
has awarded this right to lus subjects for more 
than a year I He must hold this first step toward 
liberty, or we stumble at the beginning. And 
not a word was said about a constitution ibr 
France I In place of it a wretched coquetry with 
the privileged classes. He ought to have taken 
it ks a matter of course that we are a single na- 
tional body— a unit that cannot be separated, but, 
instead of that, he aimed at producing contentioa 
in the most offensive manner. If we all act as the 
court desire us, I suppose H. Necker will pat us 
on the shoulder, and call us his dear provuicial 
assembly. He is a wise man, and yet h^does not 
perceive that old things are passing away, that the 
people can no longer be ruled by means of cabals 
and intrigues, and that he who would swfan against 
the stream of public opinion must inevitably be 
carried off!"» 

** The wisest people are ofUn obtuse, and many 
do not discern that they now live in a new epoch," 
said Lafayette. «^ Farewell, Oount Mirabeaul I 
see that you still have too good an opinion of a 
royal minister. I think the future looks gloomy. 
Afbirs have come to such a pass, that what we 
call evil, will be the best thing that can happen. 
We shall see what turn matters will take to-mor- 
row. We diall have to try the validity of the 
elections, and then know whether the privileged 
clasaes wUl permit that in füll session, or Insist on 
their right of separate deliberation. To-morrow, 
count I" 

They separated. Mlrabeau was sad and hast- 

* Mlnbean," Jounal des itat8-06n6raiiz/' no. ziii. 
This number was the first that was entitled '^Lettres 
dn Comte de Mlrabeau k se« commettans," beeaaie the 
Gourt of Censure disputed hisrifl^t to edit a journal. 
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ened to big carriage. He met seTenl friends 
awaiting him, whom he had not teen for some 
time, and in their merry mood he felt some sur- 
prise that they did not share his own painful and 
irritated feelings. 

'* Welcome, Etienne Cla?idre 1 " said the count ; 
" and Dumont and Duroyeray 1 I recognized the 
trio of Genevans among the spectators in the hall. 
Bat tell me why you are all laughing t Is there 
any thing about me ridiculous, or are yon in good 
humor at the opening session of our assembly ? 
Perhaps you were pleased to see that I was al- 
most turned out again, before I had made my en- 
trance t I suppose you heard the hisses ? " 

** They added to the comicality of the assem- 
bly," said Clavidre. '* Was it not amusing to see 
such a fiock of vultures perch with so much io- 
lemnity on the dying body of the monarchy. In- 
stead of beginning theur banquet they seemed as 
if bandying compliments with the king, courtiers, 
and minSsters, who wUl certainly become their 
prey ? Among them all you are the only earnest 
and lion-hearted man, and yet you have been hi- 
Bulted, only because you are not like them! 
Well, how do tflhirs look, since you haye entered 
the Estates of his most Christian majesty, the 
King of France?'* 

** You know, dariire, that our paths are not 
quite the same, since this moyemeot oemmenced t 
You are steering in a dangerous yeesel toward re- 
publicanism, and madly invoking the tempest, 
while I adore the star of a constitutional mon- 
archy. You cannot interfere with me, however, 
and I do not the less r^ard you and your com- 
patriots, and wish not to lose your friendship.^' 

It was proposed to take a walk to Trianon, as 
the dinner-hour had not yet come, and in the park 
at that place they would have opportunity for 
confidential conyersatioo, which the Genevans 
seemed greatly to desire. The sunny May day 
persuaded the count to accompany them. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

TBI WALK TO TSIANOV. 

HiBABKAU and his Mends passed through the 
park of Versailles on thehr way to Trianon. The 
populace moved in crowds through the paths and 
groves of the garden, looking at the mari>le stat- 
ues, and making bolder renurks than formeriy on 
the fountains, gods, tritona, and dolphins, sport- 
ing with the water in yarious fantastic shapes, in 
celebration of the Estates of the kingdom. 
Among the people were many of the deputies, 
especially from the Commons, who, with provin- 
cial inquisitiveness, never were wearied with the 
curiosities about them, and the world-renowned 
magnificence of the palace. Mlrabeau and his 
party left the principal «.venue, as the presence 
of the multitude did not agree with his irritable 
mind. 

**You are amused at the inauguration of the 
session ; but you are wrong, if yon think meanlj 
of it ! " began the count, after a pause, during 
which the friends walked silently side by dde. '' Do 
you know what influence it has exerted on me ? 
I feel already as if the park and castle of Ver- 
sailles and all belonging to them were dd-fash- 
ioned. Has the new era really dawned ? Yes, I 
believe so! And all these ornaments— these 
fountains with ^h«r gods; the verdant couches ; 
the vases with thehr garhmds ; the marbled fan- 
cies of IVoserpine and Flute, of ApoUo and Venus, 
and all these splendid memories of a once ac- 
tual life in love and war, in poetry and sdence — 
seem to me to lose thdr value, as a worn-out 
wardrobe of the old French monarchy. H^oe- 
forth there will be an aneien rigfime in Prance. I 
feel It in every step I take! But the crown of 
France will survive ! '* 

*'You are and always were an enthusiast, 
count,'* said Etienne Dumont '*We practical 
men cannot quite follow you, for we are not i^t 
to deceive ourselves about the questions of the 
day. A decayed monarchy can never be re- 
stored-«-certainly not by a National Assembly. 
We are anxious about ihe action of the deputies, 
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and on that acooimt we intend to remain a few 
months In this city ; we hope that "the result of 
y<na deliberations will not be a new royal gor- 
emment) but new metitutionB for all Europe." 

Dumont was a man of middle age, of insigmfi- 
cant appearance, but who, on better acquaintance, 
made known his decision and energy. He was 
fonnerly a clergyman in Genera, having been 
forced to leave his home in consequence of the 
revolution of 1782, when the aristocracy pre- 
vailed : against this party he had been one of the 
most zealous opponents. He had smce lived hi 
London among people of faifluence, and came to 
Paris to make Mutibeau's acquaintance, the latter 
having a great reputation among the refugees in 
the British capital. 

" What a terrible republican my gentle Dumont 
is I " said the count, placing his arm in that of his 
friend. ** At first sight one might fancy you still 
the peaceful pastor ; for your ecclesiastic appear- 
ance is I think as inalienable as the French mon- 
archy—even your revolutionary fteaks partake 
of the solemnity of your profession. It is sad 
that at this moment so many intimate friends 
part Ghamfort, who, it is true, is not a country- 
man of yours, for several weeks has been so ex- 
cited that he imbibes nothing but the strong 
drink of republicanism, and my principle of roy- 
alty appears to him like buttermilk. I am ready 
to fight like a gladiator in order to change your 
opiniona." 

Dnroveray was amusing himself in knocking 
with his walking-cane the mythological statues 
they passed on the way. He struck a Jupiter so 
hard a blow that the image sounded. "Old 
Jove does not seem to like such a salutation," 
said Duroveray, a tall man, of quite imposing 
prcsenooL He was formerly general-procurator 
of the Republic of Geneva, and forced to leave in 
1782. Mirabeau had made his acquaintance in 
London, and was pleased with bis quiet conduct, 
characterized as it was by great efficiency in the 
interests of the democracy. 

*'Do you thmk of attacking Jupiter Olympus 
with only a walking-cane, Duroveray?" asked 
IDrabean, smiU^g. 



" Yes," replied Duroveray, *' all that is neces. 
sary is a very common stick to make sad work 
with the follies of the paät The gods will assur- 
edly fall from their pedestals ; Etienne Clavi^re 
will become financial minister of France, and 
Count Riquetti de Mirabeau may assumie the office 
of minister of foreign affairs, or be sent as am- 
bassador to Constantinople, where he may have a 
harem, and study the best forms of monarchy." 

"How did you know my favorite wish ? " asked 
the count, laughing aloud. **The position of 
ambassador to Constantinople is really what I 
most desire. You may say more on that subject, 
for if you give me either of those enviable places, 
I will desert the National Assembly, VersuUes, 
Jupiter, Louis XVI., Venus, and Marie Antoi- 
nette." 

" But I must ask you to bo silent about my Ai- 
ture dignity," said Clavidre, placing his finger on 
his lips. " For the present incumbent M. Necker 
might hear of it, and we require his assistance for 
our cause in Geneva, at which we are laboring 
under his superintendence. Dumont and Durove- 
ray have daily audienoes with the minister, and 
owe their presence in France to this political in- 
trigue." 

"Can any thing be done with a Necker?" 
asked Mirabeau, with a contemptuous gesture. 

" You know," replied Clavibre, ardently, while 
they stood a moment, " that in this blessed year 
1789, in which liberty began to make her claims 
in your land, our beautiful Geneva commenced a 
new revolution, but it is not satisfactory— there 
is too much hurry. The popnlar party were sat- 
isfied in regaining some of the privileges they lost 
in 1782, but the aristocracy have secured too 
much, and wiU obtain possession of all. Besides, 
the little republic can only have real liberty when 
released from the chains cast around it by 
France and the other guaranteeing powers, with- 
out whose consent and approval there cau be no 
new constitutional laws. Our friends hope to be 
so relieved by Nickel's ud, and we shall soon see 
whether he is that fiiend of the people which he 
is said to be." 

"Dumont has worked ouf a new constitution 
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for Geneva, aided by hia foUov-refugeea in Eng- 
land. Ton see, Hiiabeau, the watch-making re- 
public intends to profit by you Frenchmen; but, 
on ihe other hand, ahe will be enabled to adviae 
and be nsefhl to you during your coming revolu- 
tion; for if men like Dumont and Duroveray are 
only apectatora of the Estates of this kmgdom, 
their presence is a gain for all.** * 

The count and his friends conthiued their walk, 
and reached the extremity of the park of Yer- 
Bailles, beholding in the distance the palace of 
Great Trianon, which Louis XIY. built for Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, with its colonnade of green 
and red marble. Hirabeau looked grave and sad. 
'* Tou owe us a confesmon," said Dumont, in 
his usual quiet manner. "It seems to me that 
in your heart you are much of our opinion, be- 
lieving the assembly contains not the best mate- 
rial, and that you will find it a difficult place for 
the exercise of your genius." 

**Tou Bay that, because they hissed me on my 
entrance I" said Mirabeau, anger and sorrow 
ri^ng in his countenance. "That could only 
have originated with a few wretches who fear 
my strength, and are endeavoring early to under- 
mine my position. I have no doubt, when I have 
once spoken, that they will follow my path ; but 
envy and jealousy are already active against any 
one that might distinguish himself, and tliis makes 
me sorrowful It is a foolish malignity against 
talent that brought out those serpent voices to- 
day. What have I done ? My enemies among 
the aristocracy pretend to find me objectionable 
on account of my past life ! Those privileged 
gentlemen intend to excuse thdr hatred in the fact 
that I was obliged to struggle with my own fa- 
ther for liberty and honor ; that I abducted sev- 
eral women; that I made many debts; that I 
have been an inmate of innumerable dungeons ; 
that I have produced much scandal, as in truth 
almost every man of the world does. Are they 
better than I? The difi'erence between us is, 
that they successfiilly hid their immorality, and, 
by an unmanly obsequiousness, remained at court, 



• Etlenne Dumont (de Gendve), " Souvenirs but Mir- 
" (Paris), pp. 8,'4. 



while I rushed unthbkmgly into vice, became its 
publicity did not for a moment oonoem m& 

" Those men would wish to ^ect mo from an 
assembly hito which they have entered unwil- 
lingly, and to which they add no glory, rither in 
name or morals, while my honor shall become 
that of the nation. They faitend to attack the 
validity of my elections at Alx and MarseiHes, 
contending that I exerted undue influence. 
the fools, who are so hardened in thdr sdilshnew 
that they cannot understand how a man can be 
devoted to the people for thdr own sake ! '* Hie 
voice indicated emotion, and his firlends saw that 
his eyes were tearful* 

"I do not comprehend how you can be so sur- 
prised and excited by this, Mirabeau,'* said Du- 
mont, ui his straightforward manner. "A man 
who has acted independently, as you have, giving 
his thought freedom wherever he found it right 
or agreeable, may expect umbrage from some 
quarter ; how can he hope for sympathy from his 
enemies? Do you think that your Journal de» 
Aata-O^SrmiXj which you are publishing, and in 
which you censure the assembly collectively and 
individually, will propitiate the aristocracy f You 
sprinkle pepper into the wounds yon formerly 
gave them, and you are astonished that they do 
not consider it a balsam I You may be angry, 
but not sad. 

" If you had always lived in a republic, you 
would know how to let each party have its way ; 
so much the sooner comes the hour when you can 
break it down, because it has developed itself; 
and you have facts to work with. Hare patiencel 
Those men, shallow In genius and morality, who 
are now resisting you, will creep into the shade 
and the dust, as soon as you have given your own 
strength fair play. At the same time you must 
remember that you can only rise by means of the 
assembly ; you cannot enter a career of fame, but 
by them—that is certain, Mirabeao 1 

"You are now acting b the most considerable 
theatre in the world— you may be its master- 
spirit ; but you must not stand in your own light 

• Dumont, '* Souvenirs sorlfisabeaii,^^. 4a 
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What, then, are the little annc^yancefl of to-day In 
▼lew of the great future? But we think joa 
most work on a new plan I Fint of all, yon 
most not be predpltate, bat wait for a apeeial 
and important occasion, where only you can say 
what is just and dedsiTe, and where you will cairy 
all before you I Then yoa must avoid a too bit- 
ter tone in your journal, and even oondeeoend to 
praise some of the deputies, representing' the as- 
sembly as a dignified body. We, the Qeneran 
republicans, thus advise you ; if you follow our 
counsel you work for us all, and may the glory of 
the just shine for ever on your brow I *' * 

'* Very good 1 " exdaimed Clavidre, while Mira- 
beau and Dumont shook hands. ''Our friend 
has spoken well and truly, but he could not avoid 
his old clerical custom of evoking Heaven's bless- 
ing, and I cannot help saying, Amen I '* 

The count was consoled, and said: **! may 
have but few virtues, bat that I have a heart 
formed for friendship, no one can dispute. Your 
words, Dumont, are as morning dew, and you may 
bo certain that I will follow your advioa^ 

'*ShaU we go to Great Trianon or Utile Tri- 
anon ? " asked Glavi&re, as they were standing 
where the road separated, leading to the two cele- 
brated palaces. 

'*! think we mtended to vidt the hitter," said 
Mirabeau, taking the dbection of that beautiful 
pavilion, and followed by the rest. 

*< Ah,'* said Clavidre, **oar friend longs to lose 
himself in the pastoral dwelling of the lovely 
queen. Yes, we noticed how your eyes, during 
the entire session, were turned toward Marie An- 
toinette, who sat opposite you like a pale Mag- 
dalen. What is to become of you? If you 
should really fall in love with the queen, the rev- 
olution may rest, so far as you are concerned. 
Tou will probably play the part of Rinaldo hi the 
enchanted garden of Armida." 

" This enchanted garden," said the count, point- 
ing toward the one surrounding the little palace^ 
*' is very prettily laid out in the English style, 
according to the taste of Marie Antoinette, in- 

• Dumont, ''Souvenirs," p. 49. 



dicatbg thus an amiable and natural mind, but 
no romance. I am aware that you Qenevans are 
prcjudioed against this prinoess, and are every- 
where exdting the minds of people against her. 
Is it a part of your system to make the first at- 
tack against the most charming woman in the 
world?"» 

" IGrabeau," said daviire, vMng his finger in 
a playfhlly-threatenhig manner, "it is evident that 
yon are ensnared in these walks I You are sur- 
prised because we act against the queen. Well, 
she is the most vulnerable point of attack hi the 
French monarchy. A good general moves agamst 
that fortress least able to resist. Marie Antoi- 
nette places herself belbre the throne of France, 
and contemptuously looks down upon the peo- 
ple, so that whatever hurts her must disturb the 
security of her husband. And how is it possible 
for you to think her so beautifbl ? The Roman 
nose and the Austrian lip struggle for pre&mip 
nenoe; her eyes are humid, and her beauty is 
undeniably that of ah insipid and proud woman, 
having hardly any intellect whatever. Her oom- 
plexion is good, to be sure, but that does not con- 
stitute beauty." 

" You are always an ill-natiired scoffer," replied 
Mirabeau. "Yon wish to induce me to deny 
beauty itself where it really exists. If you allow 
the British ministry to pay you for entering the 
field against a woman, our roads must soon 
part!"t 

" Mhabeau is angry I " ku^ed Olavidre, torn- 
hig to Dumont and Duroveray, who bad each 
taken an arm of the count, and sought to padfy 
him. 

The friends approached the palace, with its 
CorintUan pillars. They went into the garden, 
thrown open to the public on this day, as the 
queen renamed atYeraailles. In the diflkrent 
paths they met many of the deputies. The count 



* Sonlavie, voL vL, p. 17. 

t It was well known that Clavidre, Bnmont, and Du- 
roveray, were paid by the British goyemment to asolst 
in ovf^rowing tlie Frencli monarclij. This condoet' 
was thus sanctioned on account of the Influence of 
Franco during the American stmg^e for liberty.— Soa- 
lavie, vol. v., p. ttft. 
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and his friends could not entirdy aTOtd oonTena- 
tion with some of them, answerisg their ques- 
tions, particularlj addressed to Mirabeau, and 
which demanded mach explanation, as the in- 
quirers were generally from the most distant 
provinces of France, and were ignorant of almost 
all they saw and heard around them. Am(Hig 
these people were the win^merchant Bernard 
Valentin, from Bordeaux, and the farmer Choisy, 
from Ghftlons4ur-Hame, who, like most of the 
delegates, had taken up thdr quarters in the 
houses of small citizens at Versailles, and heard 
incredible things about the court, the royal &m- 
ily, and the various palaces. 

*' Where are the notorious paus appartemeitis. 
Count M irabeau ? '* asked Bernard Valentin, look- 
faig back at Little Trianon with uneasy glances. 
^ Is it true that traces are still found of the ban- 
quets given there by Louis XV. ? Is there really 
a cabinet where spots of blood are yet seen that 
could never be erased ? ** 

" And Queen Marie Antoinette, does she do 
such wicked things here as we have heard ? " 
asked Choisy, not less excitedly, looking anx- 
iously around. ** I was told that she sleeps in 
the same bed in which Madame Dubarry slept, 
and that is scarcely proper for an honorable 
queen." * 

"And is it true,*' agaui began Valentin, with 
much solicitude, ** that the queen walks about at 
night on the terrace of Trianon, while her husband 
Teures at eleven, and knows nothing of his ram- 
bling wife ? She is said to associate freely with all 
sorts of persons, and lately sat half the night with 
a voung clerk under a tree. Is this true ? " 

" And is the queen really so extravagant," asked 
Choisy, *^ that she knows nothing of housekeep- 
ing, fU)d wears diamond buttons on her night- 
gowns f How can we be surprised that the finan- 
ces of France are in a bad condition ?— and I hope 
we shall st)eak on that subject at our next session." 

"I have heard," said the wine-merchant, " that 
this palace is also called < little Vienna' or ^ little 
Bchonbrunn,' and that an Austrian bureau is con- 



* Campao, vol. i., p. U0. 



oealed in a cellar of the castle, where the object 
of the business conducted is to sell France to the 
house of Hapsbnrg." 

Clavidre and his friends nibbed their hands and 
laughed, while Mirabeau stood a moment gravely 
shakmg his head. Then he said : " My dear col- 
leagues ! What we hear from our hosts at Veiv 
sailles we must be carefVd not to carry mto poli- 
tics. We have been elected as representatives of 
the people, that we may act freely and intelli- 
gentiy. I am lodging with a very worthy dyer, 
who wishes to make me believe that our good king 
is a drunkard, and consumes daily enormous quazt- 
tides of wine.* But every one ought to know that 
Louis XVI. is the most abstemious man in his 
kingdom. If all your customers were as sober, 
M. Bernard Valentin, you would soon dose your 
store. 

"It is the same with the suspicions against the 
queen. Does this innocent Trianon look like a 
place for oi^gies ? Can you imagine any lewd se- 
crecy about it ? This English garden, with its 
sweet flowers, is her favorite resort Here she 
often walks with her children without ostentation, 
and in the plainest dress ; or seats herself on some 
bank, sewing or embroidering, as one of your own 
wives might do. The domestic life Marie An- 
toinette leads here ought to prove to you that she 
has lost all taste for the extravagances of Ver- 
sailles, preferring simple pastoral pleasures to the 
splendors of a court It is impossible for any one 
to live in a purer or more undisguised manner 
than the king and queen in this place. 

" Marie Antoinette is not only beautiful, but 
benevolent, my friends and colleagues. Those 
twelve cottages, distributed so picturesquely on 
the heights behind the park, indicate that They 
were built by her order for poor and unfortunate 
families, who there find all that is necessary for 
them. This palace is an asylum for misery and a 
temple of mercy ; and yet the queen's enemies 
wish to mak4 it appear as a theatre of vice, such 
as shocks the imagination. It may be that the 
queen is not higMy Intellectual, and that her edu- 
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oatkm in some respects has beea neglected ; it is 
also probable that she knows little of literature, 
aside from a few romances ; bat she is a trae 
woman, and when we have improved the mon- 
archj (which I belicTe to be the real object of our 
assembly) yon will see her in her glory I ** 

The two depnties oordially shook hands with 
If irabean, thanking him for his satisfactory infor- 
mation, and continued their pilgrimage of disooY- 
ery through the paric. The count proposed to his 
friends that they return, as the dinner-hour was 
near. 

*'Yoa have weU instructed your colleagaes, 
If irabeau," said Clavidre, as they were takmg the 
shortest route back to YerBailles. <' But what is 
to become of Louis XVX, if you infuse your love 
for the queen into all the rest of the deputies from 
the Commons f The king is said to hare again 
become very jealous, and will repent having 
doubled the number of representatives of the 
Third Estate, if they are destined to become six 
hundred lovers of his fair wife. That would be 
the most dangerous side of the revolution, and his 
majesty would rather send you all to Africa, while 
he made a constitution to his own taste, or gave 
you a fragment of the English one, which you so 
much admire!" 

'* Listen to met** said Mirabeau, impressively. 
*'I always acknowledge your merit, and what we 
owe you and your friends for your activity in 
introducing the present state of affidrs. Your 
country-seat in Sur6ne, where we passed so many 
important hours, will always be called the cradle 
of the revolution. The double representation of 
the Commons, the manner of their election, the 
dedsions by the number of voters, and not accord- 
ing to rank, the abolition of privileges, — all these 
points were thoroughly debated at your villa, and 
referred with a strong will to the people.* 

" The secret meetings at your house, as well as 
those at the mansion of the noble Duke de Roche- 
foucauld, were so efficient that that history would 
be unjust which would omit to mention them, or 
impress their value on the public mind. I have 

• Bunont, ** Soavenirs,** p. 83. 



most cause to remember Sur6ne, because there I 
saw for the last time our unforgottcn Holbach.* 
You, Qavidre, knew how to bring those men over 
to your own opinion, but perhaps you may lose 
me. Let us make a resolution that we remain 
friends, even if we are the antipodes of each 
other in some political views. For such I am 
afraid will be the case ! I must adhere to the 
task I have set myself. I desire democracy, but 
restrained by the monarchy ! I fear, dear Gene- 
vans, that we shall soon be separated. You have 
become members of the * Clvb de$ BnragU ' at the 
Palais-Royal, and there I cannot enter. I shall 
without doubt become excited, be assured of that, 
and when I have broken the assembly to my 
wül, I wiU use it as my Pegasus of the revolu- 
tion. The only difference between us is, that I 
know what my object is, and you do not Let us 
shake hands as a sign of our superiority to any 
grovelHng feeling of malice or anger.** 

" Oar friend Mirabeau is in a sentimental hu- 
mor to^y!** exclauned Clavidre. "Come, let 
us assure him by our strong republican support, 
and hope that he may regun his former daring ! ** 
They surrounded the count In a laughing an4. jest- 
ing humor. 

** He is a man around ^om we can take a 
walk,** continued Clavidre. "It is easy to see 
that he was intended for the Hercules of the rev- 
olution. On his broad back he could carry an 
entire state, if he would only take it up. — ^Mira- 
beau, without you, we cannot advance ; we must 
therefore associate ourselves with your destiny, 
come what may I '* 

Amid such conversation the friends reached 
Yersailles. Li front of the Hotel Charost, the 
count noticed a travelling<carriage, from which 
descended a tall, slender lady, followed by a maid 
and a footman. He looked aAer her with sur- 
prise. Her face was not seen, but he recognized 
her well-known walk, and it instantly occurred to 
him that she was his former wife. For a moment 
he stood gamg In perplexity, and then came to a 
decision, knowing he could not be mistaken as to 

* Holbach died on the Slst of Janoaiy, 1780. 
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the identil7 of the lady wlio had entered the ho- 
tel, and could not doubt as to the modvee that 
indnoed her now to take op her lesidenoe aft Yei^ 
iaiUea. He also remembered that his sister, from 
whom he had reoeired a letter a few days before, 
had plainly hitimated to him the intention of the 
eoontesa, which was nothing less than if possible 
to force henelf upon him, in order to plead for a 
reunion ; or, if unsuooessful, at least to be near 
him, and admhe his conduct in the important 
business to be transacted by the assembly. 

The count had forgotten the uiformation sent 
him by his sister, thinking it frivolous and be- 
neath his notioe; but he saw now how Enülie, 
contrary to her usual temper« was importunate in 
her desire to reconcile the difficulties between 
them, and that more than ordinary caution would 
be necessary to elnde her. 

** You seem to be in doubt about our dinner, 
Mirabeau I '* said Clavi^re, shaking the count, as 
if to rouse him from sleep. *' Erery thing in the 
Hotel Charost is good, and you need haye no fear 
in that respect The proprietor ke^ the best 
table in this city, or we would not hare honored 
him with our patronage.** 

" I am really hesitating whether I am to ac- 
company you or not,** said Minbeau. <^The 
pleasure of being in your society made me quite 
folget a promise I made yesterday to my hon<»- 
able host, the dyer in the Avenue of St Cloud. I 
must dine with him to-day, and I belieye he has 
cooked a wh<de oz to entertain me and some 
other deputies, cousbs of his. Such invitations 
must be honored nowadays, according to your 
own principles. Excuse me, therefore, and I wish 
you a good appetite. Adieu I ** He left in great 
haste, while his friends looked after hnn, sur- 
prised to see him tun the nearest comer so pre^ 
dpitotely that it might almost be tenned a flight. 



CHAPTEB XXXn. 

TBI lUBQUIS TICTOR RIQURTI Dl xnULBIAV. 

A new leagues from Paris Is situated the village 
of Argenteuil, with its pretty residences, alwmya 
sought after during the summer months by the 
Parisians, as well as by many foreigners of rank. 
In one of these the Marquis de Mirabeaa had 
lately established himself, drawn by the events ot 
the day from the solitude of his estates, where he 
had lived for many years. Bowed by age and 
disease, he would not take up his abode in the 
capital itself^ where, sboe the <^»ennig of the Na- 
tional Assembly, threatening commotions became 
daily more frequent The peaceful vlUa at Ap- 
genteuil, on a pleasant hill near the public road, 
aflbrded him the double advantage of hearing the 
news immediately, and of promoUng his health 
in the quiet of country life. 

The marquis sat hi an easy-chair at an open 
window, giving him a view fbr a great distance of 
the highway, for this was his &vorite place dur- 
ing most of the day. His eyes wandered m the 
direction of Paris with an expression of restless- 
ness. It could not be that he was expecting the 
newsman, who brought the Journals fitm the c^>- 
ital ; for the grand-daughter 6f the marquis» the 
ikir Marchioness d*Arragon, had aheady read 
every item to him ; but he still sat at the window 
with the same look of anticipation, apparently 
wdting for some person whose name never passed 
UsUps. 

Helena d*Amgon, the oldest daughter of the 
Marchioness de SaiUant, had always been the ik- 
vorite of her grand&ther, who induced her to 
make his house her home after the eariy death 
of her husband, whom she had married in her 
nxteenth year. This was contrary to the wishes 
of Msdame de P^y, who ruled the family of the 
marquis since his separation fi^m his consort, and 
who was the cause of the misunderstanding be- 
tween hu Aand and wife. The childUke amiabil- 
ity of Helena was however such, that she soon 
conquered the jealousy of the elderiy lady, and 
the household aitan0smenti(of the marquis were 
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grestly hnproTed bj the presence of ihla lovely 
young woman, who took her share hi amusing 
the old gentleman. 

Madame de Pailly attended to the physical con- 
dition of the sufferer. Kie knew that her services 
coald not be dispensed with, as the marquis, who 
had reached his serenty-eecond year a few days be- 
fore^ suffered gready from goat, and latterly from 
a violent catarrh that at times completely pros- 
trated him. His tall and once powerful firame 
was daily more bent aud shrunken, and had al- 
most lost the carriage that formerly characterized 
him, giving place to the tremor and weakness of 
age. On the other hand, his pale and grave 
countenance, which betrayed the indefatigable 
thmker, bore traoes ofthat beauty which was his 
hi the bloom of manhood. 

The eheerftil Helena undertook the task of 
participating In her grandfather's occupations, 
and was the companion of his thoughts on the 
exciting topics of the times. She bad become so 
necessary to him, on account of her sound and 
appropriate ideas, her good-humor, and her art 
of brightening the fhtue, that he would under- 
take nothing without her. He oould not make 
up his mind as to any question, if she did not sit 
opposite him on her little tabouret, or stand at 
his side, and point with her small white hand to 
a passage she had just read, and which she 
thought of sufficient importance to recite to him. 
The marquis was accustomed to speak finankly to 
his grand-daughter, revealing almost all his mind, 
but he obstinately persisted in concealing from 
h^ whom he was hoping to see on the road from 
Paris to Argenteml, and for whom he audoosly 
waited fhxn day to day. 

**Is he not oonring yet, grandfather?" asked 
Helena, one day, after she had read the leading 
arUclee in several journals, and, finding them un- 
interesting, thrown them on the table hi the 
middle of the drawing-room. 

" Whom are we expecting, my child ? '* said the 
marquis, startied, and withdrawing his head from 
the window. 

'*I mean the news concerning the two parties 
in PaflB,** replied Helena, looking down with an 



arch smile. " Will the decision about them never 
arrive, dear grandpapa? ** 

*'The question is whether an accommodation 
between the conflicting fkctions is desirable,*' said 
the marquis. *'Tbe papers of to-day show that 
the great struggle between the king and the Na- 
tional Assembly has not advanced one step since 
the opening session. The Three Estates ndther 
deliberate separately nor unite in one body, and it 
appears as if the court and minbtry aid in this 
inactivity, the sooner and easier to break the web 
the assembly has woven around the royalists.*' 

** But that would be extremely wrong, grand* 
papa ! " replied Helena, warmly. " Tou and I are 
much Interested in the sessions. Tou have two 
sons there, who are of coarse both my uncles ; 
and as we women take every thing personally, I 
call the aristocratic party ' undo Boniface,' and 
the national party ' Uncle Gabriel' But I have 
no doubt you still incline to the former, and are 
expecting to see Viscount Ifirabeau every day 
riding up the road, for he has not been to visit 
you for several weeks." 

" I am not looking for the viscount," sidd the 
marquis, with sudden impetuosity. '* You know 
he sent me lately a speech he intended to deliver 
in the assembly, and I returned it with a nuuv 
gmai remark, which no doubt vexed the vain boy, 
for since then he has not made his appearance at 
ArgenteuiL Besides, I must confess, that I do 
not care much whether he oomee or not. His 
discourse against the union of the Three Estates 
contained foolish words, and wholly unsidtable to 
a thinking nobleman of the present day." 

*< Yes, I remember, your criticism was not very 
gracious, grandfhther ! " exclaimed Helena, laugh- 
ing. "You wrote very laconically: *If I were 
you, and had a brother among the d^utles such 
as yours, I would hold my tongue, and let that 
brotiier speak.' " * 

"Did I really write tiiat, Helena?" asked the 
marqms, some Irritation marking his stern coun- 
tenance. "You repeat those words as If you 
thought I had suddenly taken a fancy to my elder 
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800, Count Mlrabeau. But such U not the case, 
although I wish to do him jusdce, and— I think I 
have always been just toward him, even when 
obliged to prove it by my severity." 

*'0h no, grandpapa," said Helena, with the 
confidence of a favorite, ** According to what I 
have heard in our own family, and, in fact, what 
is said in all France, you have been very unjust 
to your son Gabriel I was quite a child, scarcely 
rix years old, when you imprisoned him in the 
ChAteau d'lf ; if I had been a little older, I would 
have lectured you well for maltreating a son like 
that — a man of such greatness of will and ge- 
nius. I would have told you that only an AttUa 
in private life would have acted so unnaturally." 

The marquis trembled, but not in anger, for a 
shadow of melancholy and remorse passed over 
his features. He leaned his silvered head upon 
his hand, and was silent. Presently he looked 
out again upon the road, where a cloud of dust 
announced the approach of a horseman. 

"It is not he I" ezolauned Helena, half ban- 
teringly, half sadly, approaching the window. 

"Of whom are you telking ?" replied the old 
gentleman, somewhat moved. 

"I do not know, dear grandpapa," she an- 
swered, with indifference, standing behind his 
chair, and placing her soft hands upon his shoul- 
ders. " But if just now I ventured to say harsh 
things, it was only in reference to what happened 
long ago, and we have less and less to do with 
the past, as wo are told in the papers every day, 
and as we hear from the orators. Grandpapa, the 
sun is shining on your head— and there is one 
whom you never loved who returns to you the 
glory of your name. He is yet worthy of your 
affection. Let me kiss the light beaming on your 
brow." She bent over the old man, pressing a 
long and tender kiss on his forehead. 

** How do you know that I have changed my 
mind ? " asked the marquis, after a pause, resum- 
ing his haughty dignity. 

" Ah, my dear grandfather," cried Helena, tri- 
umphantly, ."I can bring you many proofii. I 
might remind you of last month— the 24th of 
Jone, after the sendon at Tersailleii, when M. 



Comps, secretary to Count Uirabeau, arrived here 
with a report of the proceedings from your son. 
After I read it to you, and some passages two or 
three times, you sent for young Comps, to give 
him your message to his master ; but you could 
no longer restrain yourself and burst into tears. 
* Young man,* you said, seizing his arm, ' tell the 
count, "this is true renownl"* and then you 
modoned him to leave, for you were so agitated 
that you could speak no more." * 

" Oh," said the marquis, raamng his head proudly, 
" those words had no reference to my son Gabrid ; 
though I cannot deny that his heroic manner in 
the assembly really pleased me. I have always 
been impartial to him, and will remain so. At 
the opening of the sessions he showed himself as 
the man for the exigency, when the interests of 
rank and an ambiguous ministry resisted what 
the representatives were attempting to da I 
should like to have beard his thunder against the 
separation of the deputies of the different Estates, 
to try the validity of the elections. It was a just 
idea, for he immediately excluded the subtlety of 
Necker's ministry by reference to his mercenary 
duties. The financial minister thinks he can re- 
form the country by giving it a pinch of snuff, 
but Count Mlrabeau soon showed him his mis- 
take. Indeed, I wish I had heard his utterance 
of the words, < Va^ btmque/* He must have 
shaken the marrow in Necker's bones. 

"My lion-hearted son also exerted his influence 
that the Third Estate, holding themselves aloof 
from the aristocracy and clergy, should constitute 
themselves the real assembly of national repre- 
sentatives. It is true, that shrewd Abb^ Sidyes, 
whom I greatly esteem, first proposed this, but it 
Is owing to the count that the measure was carried 
through. It was my son again who presented for 
consideration that the delates in session should 
be called the representatives of the IVench nation, 
saying, wiith a courage spuming all concealment, 
that the only object of the convocation was the 
organization of a government of the people and 
the throne. 

• Montigoy, ToL iv., p. UO-QIc 
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*The Third EsUte took the tide of National 
Aasembly dariog the memorable aession on the 
16th of June, and all France rejoiced. Count 
Hirabeau, by hia indefatigable activity, bad won to 
his side almost a migoritj of the ccclesiafitica^ when 
Louis XYL, urged by the intriguers' df his court, 
held that unfortunate royal session in* which he 
dared to command the Estates to mcit separately, 
and not as a whole, wherein thiS nation' might see 
its own unity. . On the previous daj^, however, 
the deputies of the Tbird Estate, at the xnstiga;' 
lion of my son, assembled in the ballroom, and 
took an oath, not to adjourn the assembly, or 
permit others to do so, until they completed a 
new constitution for France ; the next day they 
renewed this oath at the altar in the church of 
St. Louis. 

*' After the foolish king had issued his declara- 
tion, and, with the aristocracy and a portion of 
the clergy, led. the hall, the. rest remained as a 
firmly-united body.. And were there ever grander 
words than those from the lips of Count Mirabeau, 
hurling defiao<^ into the teeth of the Marquis dc 
Br6z6, who was sent by the ministers to remind 
the members of the royal wish, and request them 
to a^jouh»? . Read that passage to me once more, 
Helena. I find those immortal words reported 
differently in the various newspapers— the 3foni- 
teur, for example, reports them witli an omission. 
Bring my son's letter, for I cannot hear it often 
enough!" 

Helena listened to him, and her eyes spfirkled 
with joy, when she saw how the marquis was 
absorbed in the fame of his. son. She hastened 
to the desk, and brought the letter to her grand: 
father. 

^ Here it is,'^ she said, '*.for it always lies at 
the top. These are the words which Coupt Mira- 
beau uttered in a tranquiltone to the frightened 
Uarquis de Br^zö : * The Commons of France have 
resolved to meet. We have heard of the inten- 
tions introduced into the king's mind ; and you, 
sir — who cannot even be his organ in the National 
Assembly, as you have here ndther a seat nor a 
rote, nor a right to speak— you are not qualified 
to call to our remembrance his mijesty's speech. 

14 



Go, and teU your master that we are here by the 
will of the people, and that we can be removed 
only by the bayonet I * " 

/* Excellent 1" exclaimed the old man, rubbing 
his bands, and a slight color, suffiising his sickly 
face. **Yos, he was always remarkable! He 
was bom ugly as a son of the night-^he had 
two fully-developed back-teeth, so that .we were 
all astounded— and he seemed as if he bad the 
strength of * Hercules even in his jirfadle.; He 
fought urerj day with, his nurse, and she, being a 
passionate woman; would return ' the blow ; but 
ishe did not always have the advan^ge, for he 
gave her many a bite." * 

The marqnia began to laugh; so heartily at 
these reminiscences that his grand-daughter wag 
alarmed, and her apprehensions wer» soon real- 
ized, for he bega^i to cough violently. 

. After be recovered, Heleita said,,in an*Mtnia- 
ting voice : "If he was so ugly and • unbearable 
as a child, that was no reason why, you should 
hate and persecute him «as a man. .Tour other 
son, Uncle Boniface, is :said to have been so 
handsome formerly that all who saw him. were 
channed; and now he is^ so $tout and awkward, 
that he can scarcely move with any ^race, and 
has received .the nickname of MH'obeati^onneau» 
He is also addicted ..to. wme, and is among the 
worst foes of his* brother. You s^e' now what 
has beeome of your former favori^ whUe your 
*Son of Night,' as you called him, has become 
the pride of France, and will add to the honor of 
your name." 

"Nevertheless, I think I have been just toward 
him I" sdd the marquis, in a tremblipg voice. 
" He had no reverence for authority, and that 
soon estranged us. A man like myself, who, until 
my. fifty-fourth year, never retired at night before 
I had knelt to my old mother to receive her bless- 
ing, could never become a friend of such a lawless 
enthusiast I certainly used a stout whip, but 
what would have become of him if my chastising 
arm had not restramed him fh)m the abysses into 

which he was ready to fall ? The prfoons in which 
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I confined hira preeenred Mm from far greater 
sbame, and from a miserable death. But now he 
has entered a career that I must honor. 

"If I rightly nnderstand GabriePs views, he 
wishes to remedy the wrongs in the state and so- 
dety, and these have been growing for a long 
time— all men, even of opposite opinions, mnst 
agree to that. Every thing in France is worn 
oat — ^the soil mnst be renewed, and the marshes 
drained, before the seeds of happiness can be 
planted. To effect such a revolution, a strong 
naturelike Count Hirabeau's is required. With 
all his power and passion, however, he is temper- 
ate in his demands ; and, while his eloquenoe is 
overwhefaning, his reason is right and lawfiil. He 
is a daring man ; he has moved the nation, but he 
will establish it upon a sure foundation— a tribune 
of the people, he struggles for royalty as well as 
for them. He is acknowled^ng that some au- 
thority is necessary, although in his youth he 
spumed it, while I was obliged to act despotically 
toward hira. Should I not love him now, Helena ? " 

" You must, you do love him I '' exclaimed the 
young marchioness. " And, since you confess it, 
I will tell you whom you are so anxiously expect- 
ing, when you sit at your wmdow looking out upon 
the road to Paris. You daily hope to see your 
Bon Ghibriel— you think he must come and throw 
himself into your arms. You love him now, and 
therefore cannot comprehend his absence.'* 

" And why wHl he not come ? " asked the old 
man, sadly. " He writes to me sometimes, but 
avoids my presence.*^ 

"He will cornel" said Helena, smilmg confi- 
dently. She again approached the window, and 
long watched the highway. Suddenly turning to 
her grandfather, she taid : " Yonder, dust rises on 
the road. A horseman is moving rapidly. Can 
it be my uncle the count?— It is he!^* cried 
Helena, clasping her hands. The marquis hastily 
closed the window, as if to prepare lor this meet- 
ing with a persecuted son whom he 'had not seen 
for many a year. 

The rider entered the court-yard, jmd in a few 
minutes stood upon the porch. The Harchioness 
d'Arragon went joyfully to meet him, and led him 



to her grandfather, who, sinking back into his easy- 
chair, was greatly agitated in his surprise and ex- 
citement. 

"Are you very IB, myfiither?*' asked Hiim- 
beau, rushing toward the marquis to embrace 
hinL 

The old man rose quickly, and looked at his son 
with an indescribable expression. The count be- 
held the tall and reverend form with fbeSnga of 
mingled fear and delight ; for he remembered the 
awe with which in his youth he regarded this stem 
parent; expecting to see the same merciless glance 
whidh had so often condemned him ; but, to his 
astonishment, a tender afibction was beaming in 
the eye of the marquis, such as he had never seen 
before. He took his father's hand and pressed it 
to his lips. 

"You look as if you suffered, my fkther!" 
said the count. " I heard you were ill, and hastened 
to see you to-day, because great movements may 
soon occur in Paris that may prevent me from leav- 
ing again. But I am not told what is the nature 
of your disease." 

Mirabeau met the eyes of his niece, the Mar- 
chioness d'Arragon, who, standing behind her 
grandfather, gave her uncle to understand that he 
must not betray that she had secretly written to 
him. 

" You certainly do not find me in a very good 
condition, my son ! *' said* the marquis, resuming 
hid seat with a sigh, and motioning Mirabeau to 
take a chair opposite. " A man who has the gout 
and a cough is worse off than even France, threat- 
ened with revolution ; for if you, brave gentlemen 
of the Third Estate, disturb the country, it is for 
the purpose of giving it future health. With me 
it is otherwifte — my time is past It is wrong of 
Boniface, who knows well enough how we are 
here, not to give you more exact information ; for, 
since the union of the Three Estates has taken 
place, according to the wish expressed by the 
frightened king, I suppose jou hostile brothers 
now see and speak to each other every day f *' 

" Yes, we see one another," said the count, 
evasively. A rather awkward pause ensued, which 
Helena, however, knew ho^to employ by askine 
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qnestioiu on yarioiu topics. Among others, whj 
her unde wu dressed in such a strange costume, 
in which she had never seen him before. 

**It is the uniform of the Third Estate, which I 
represent," replied Mirabeao. ** I suppofie that 
my loYely niece does not find this black coat and 
mantle very fiuBcinating f At first, from mere in- 
difference, I did not wear it ; bat since the Com- 
mons are fighting for the nation, I adopted this 
dress, that I might be recognized as a soldier of 
the century.** 

** You have acted well, my son,** said the mar- 
quis, approvingly, casting a searching ghmce on 
the count ''Though you may not suspect it, I 
have become a sincere friend of the Third Estate. 
Besides, Gabriel, I think our opinions do not differ 
BO much as perhaps you imagine.** 

'' Your approbation will be a triumph for our 
cause!** ezdatmed Mirabeau, ardently. ''The 
Ami de Phomme^ as your great phOasthropio work 
is entitled, could not but become our friend ; and 
it renders rao happy, beeause you must also, as a 
natural consequence, be the friend of your son.** 
" The friend of my son ! ** repeated the marqms, 
in a gentler voice than usual. His hands trem- 
bled, and his whole frame was convulsed. Helena 
arose to conceal her tears. 

" My dear son,** resumed the marquis, " it is a 
satiafactlon to us both, that we can be recondled 
by the events of the present 1 Take my hand, if 
only for a farewell ; but consider it as a promise 
for the future, to which, I hope, you are looking 
cheerfully and confidently I ** 

** Oh,** replied Mirabeau, holding the hand of 
his father, " the Aiture is a dark and stormy night 
for France ! The worst must occur, and oply by 
that means do I hope for good. The king and 
the queen seem to desire evil residta; they de- 
spise the signs of the times, and the presentiment 
of their fkte, and no advice can reach their rea- 
son.** 

'< Is the situation of aflkirs bad In Paris ? *' 
asked (he marquis. 

'*The court trust to the regiments they have 
marched to the environs of Versailles and the 
capital^** replied the oount. " In the error that 



the National Assembly is the cause of mischief, 
troope have been stationed around it, so as to 
prevent the people from having access to the de- 
bates. Not satisfied with that measure, the min- 
istry have increased the military by the presence 
of foreign soldiers, principally Germans and Poles, 
thus intimating what we may expect ux certain 
eontingendea. 

" The number of troops and the resources of 
war daily increase between Versailles and Paris ; 
thirty-five thousand men are there already, and 
twenty thousand more are expected, as well as 
heavy parks of artillery ; places have been chosen 
for batteries; the roads, thoroughfares, and 
bridges, are garrisoned; the promenades have 
been turned into military posts. The king sur- 
rounds himself with this power of a despot, oppos- 
ing the assembly as the camp of a foe, while his 
strongest protection lies in the free delMites of 
that body. 

" lo this crisis, we resolved to hand an address 
to Louis XVI., which I was commissioned to 
writei We conjured the king respectfully, yet 
firmly, to withdraw the troops, and, as neither the 
person nor dignity of his megesty is endangered, 
to discontinue these warlike preparations, which 
are only calculated to destroy confidence. I 
was one of the deputation sent to present this 
petition ; but the king was too infatuated to listen 
to us : he went so far, by the advice of his min- 
isters, as to propose that the assembly should re- 
tire to some small city, such as Soissons or Noyou. 
The only laughable circumstance in this affkir is, 
that Ifeeker has been exiled. The ex-mmister 
seems to have acted honorably in this iuntance; 
for he counselled the king agunst conduct that 
would alienate every mind. And so the financial 
minister was obliged to return to Switzerland in 
such a hurry that he hardly had time to pack up 
his clothes.** 

" He is no loss,** said the marquis« who listened 
with great attention. "I always found him an 
opponent of my opinions. I was told you had a 
secret Interview with him, to endeavor to oome to 
an understanding. How did you succeed ? ** 

" My friends Cerutti and Mallouet arranged this 
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oonference seTeral months ago/' said Hirabean, 
laugfaiDg. *^ We met. I had never spoken to 
Keeker, and was cnrions to know bis «tjle and 
behavior. He was ßUff and dumb as a board— 
of coarse, that made me prond and reserved. 
Expecting me to make propositions, he did not 
speak, nor did I; and so we separated after a 
few frigid phrases. However, I think he is not 
an evil-minded man, any more than he is profound 
or original'* 

** Will you thoroughly take up the cause of the 
working-classes?" asked the marquis, after a 
short pause, during which he seemed to have 
been struggling with physical pain. ** I think the 
time will soon arrive when you will find that we 
old advocates of an agricultural system have long 
since discovered what is best Attend, my son 1 
No state can be free, secure, and happy, that is 
not baaed on landed possessions, labor, and free 
trade. Make prominent these principles in your 
assembly, and you will deserve the gratitude not 
only of France but of the world." The venerable 
man would have said more, but his strength was 
exhausted. He sank back pale and faint, and his 
cough began again. His situation appeared so 
critical, that Mirabeau anxiously inquired who 
was the family physician ; but the marquis refused 
medical attendance, and all medicine, save that 
which Helena administered. YThen he partially 
recovered, the count approached to take leave, 
repeatedly and reverentiy kissing his father's 
hand. 

" I must return to Paris and Versailles to^lay," 
said Mirabeau, in a low voice. *' The threatening 
appearance of alfiürs will not permit any longer 
stay. I will see you soon again, my father 1 " 

The marquis slowly shook his head, dismissing 
his son silently, but with a look full of meaning. 
The count departed qmckly. Helena accompa- 
nied her uncle to the adjoining apartment, and 
weepingly whispered her fears. He endeavored 
to cheer her, and exacted from her the promise 
to send him a report of her grandfather's health 
on the following day. 



OHAFTEB XXXin. 

TBI VIB8T RBPVBLI01.IIB. 

MiRABiAir mounted his horse, and rapid!/ . 
passed over the short distance between Argen- ** 
teuil and Paris, whose gates he reached a little 
after mid-day. As he approached he found his 
progress obstructed by an army camping on the 
plain before the capital, only permitting him to 
continue his way slowly and with many interrup- 
tions. Among the nmsy troops, he obsenred 
many of the citizens, moving bu^ly about, and 
conversing with the soldiers in a lively and fiimil- 
iar manner. They were exchanging pledges of 
friendship in full glasses, and the people were as- 
sured that they would not l>e fired upon by the 
military. Mirabeau understood that the Patirians 
had not been unsucoessful in shaking the alle- 
giance of the king's regiments. 

Entering the streets, the count saw to his as- 
tonishment that the excitement reigning among 
the inhabitants was taking a decided and prac- 
tical form. In several of tiie thorough&rec bar- 
ricades were building, armed crowds ran about 
shouting, while bitte» abuse of the court, mwgled 
with applause for Necker and the Duke d'Or- 
leans, was heard on every side. The ftrther he 
went the more he became aware that nearly the 
whole population were in the streets. The thea- 
tres were closed, according to the custom during 
periods of public monniing. From the northern 
portions of the city the report had come that 
the barri^res were in ashes. A furious mob, 
gratifying their propensities for outrage and de- 
struction, and whose ragged and starved figures 
marked them as from the lowest depths of 
wretchedness, passed by with howling, threats, on 
their way to other scenes of violenoe. 

Mirabeau wished to go to the Palais-Royal, 
where he expected to discover the origin and 
the leaders of the riots, as well as to see Cham- 
fort, and inquire about the fate of Henriette and 
Ck>oo. While riding down the Rue de Richelieu, 
there passed several divisions of the dragoon regi- 

msDt called the li^alyÄllenmntLh^eä, by their 
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commander, Fiinoe de Lambeec, on a white 
cfaaiger, and preceded by a band of muBic. Mir- 
abeaa waa obliged to stand at the comer of a 
small street while the soldiers marched by. On 
both sides the crowd expressed themselves very 
insultingly against the dragoons and their leader. 

This regiment of cavalry waa composed almost 
whoDy of German.4, ignorant of French, who 
neither comprehended the curses hurled at them, 
nor the friendly words by which the citizens at 
first attempted to win them to the popular side. 
A volley of stones was at length discharged upon 
the troops, when, obeying thdr commander, they 
drew their swords, and charged the mob, who, 
with some loss of life^ were driven down the 
street : but, tiiough dispersed, they called to each 
other to reunite for vengeance. This was the first 
time the military acted against the people, and 
throughout Paris the cry resounded that the resi- 
dents must arm themselves, and fbrm a citizen 
guard I 

Mirabean left his horse at a friend's house, 
and went on foot to the Falais-Boyal, the avenues 
to which were besieged by angry men, rushing 
hither and thither, and uttering threats against 
the king and court. The count, however, suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way through, and reaching 
Ghamfort's dwelling in the Arcades. No one was 
at home, and he again found himself in the midst 
of the heaving masses, who bore him into the 
first court-yard of the palace itself, to take pos- 
session of which seemed to be their object . 

Several times ^Mirabean fancied he saw well- 
known faces about him, such as those of Glavi^re, 
Duroveray, Dumont, and even Chamfort^ in that 
great tumult ; but, tossed about in every direc- 
tion, they did not recognize him. At last the 
count managed to seize the skirt of Chamfort's 
coat, and thus make his presence known. 

« There is much to do now, friend Mirabeau,'* 
said Chamfort, in a «tranquil and good-natured 
voice, very different from that m which he had 
but a moment before aided in the commotion. 

•< But tell me what is the matter ? " asked Üie 
count. " Is it all on account of Necker, whom 
the king sent away in such haste? Have the 



people been inflamed by his disgrace f If so, I 
am also one of his partisans, and cry long life to 
the ex-minister as fervently as this little Savoy- 
ard, who m his enthusiasm has almost broken my 
ribs." 

"The revolution to-day loves the name of 
Necker, and therefore let us reiterate it in the 
ears of the populace I '* replied Chamfort " Even 
the name of the Duke d'Orleans sounds well. 
Our frieods have resolved, you hear, to ring the 
bells, and they give the first alarm of fire at the 
court" 

" And who are our friends ? " asked Mirabeau, 
taking Gbamfort's arm, and allowing himself to 
be dragged into the middle of the crowd. 

*'Tou must not be proud to-day, Mirabeau," 
replied Chamfort ** Our friends are all those go- 
ing the same road with us. We are walking in 
darkness, but toward a light in which we shall 
recognize each other." 

" And is that also one of our friends — that pup- 
pet-like fellow, stepping out of the CafS de Foy, 
followed by numerous admirers?" asked the 
count, pointing to a young man, at the head of 
a separate crowd, gesticulating in a very excited 
manner. 

''That is Camille Desmoulms, a lawyer; he 
possesses great art in influencing the lower class- 
es," replied Chamfort >^"He is a good fellow, as 
it seems to me, perhaps a little too inflammatory, 
but he has a ready tongue. He has no education 
whatever, supplying its place by natural oratory, 
persuadhig the people that if they follow his ad- 
vice, they will gain the treasures of India. Be« 
sides, he is supposed to be an agent of the Duke 
d*Orleans. — See, he is going to speak t A table 
is brought, and he is preparing to mount it, with 
a dignity peculiarly hie own." 

Camille Desmoulbs was a man of twenty-seven 
years, whose complexion was almost as dark as a 
negroes. His appearance was extremely vulgar, 
and a nervous activity trembled in all his limbs. 
His black eyes rested on the mob until they grad- 
ually became quiet, when he said, in a melodious, 
distinct voice: "Citizens I I have Just returned 
from Versailles, and I assure ¥oa niH a in^roent 
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is to be lost f Necker is dismissed, and that is 
the signal for another St. Bartholomew's night for 
all patriots I This evening all the Swiss and Ger- 
man battafions will mareh from the Champ de 
Mars to massacre ns. We haye but one resource 
— to talce up arras in self-defence f " 

These words were echoed with loud applause, 
bnt accompanied with mnrmurs. Desmoulins, 
standing on the table, waited the effect of his ad- 
dress, and then he anxiously turned his eyes in a 
certain direction. Presently, be cried in a loud 
Toice : " Behold the spies of the police looking 
in my face ; but I shall not fall aliTe into their 
hands ! " He drew two pistol? from his pocket, 
and, leaping down, placed himself at the head of 
his friends awaiting him. " Follow my example, 
citizens I " he said. ** Come, defend your Iires, 
as weD as those of your wires and chil- 
dren!" 

With a fearful cry the multitude followed him, 
soon, howerer, separating into groups, rushing 
along the diflferent streets with shouts of ven- 
geance, and demanding arms. 

At the outlet from the Palids-Royal, Mlrabeau 
and Chamfort met Desmoulins, who, as soon as 
he saw the count, approached him with an air of 
great respect. *'The people express their es- 
teem for Count Mirabeau through me ! " cried the 
orator, swinging his pistols in the air, and point- 
ing to the deputy. "Long lire Mirabeau, the 
hero of the National Assembly and the friend of 
the people I " 

The count thanked him smilingly, in a few 
friendly word% and only adding in a lower voice : 
** It is well to give an impetus to the people, but 
save them from bloody deeds I '* 

** Such deeds are necessary, perhaps to-night ! ** 
replied Desmoulins, with a mysterious air. ** And 
if the people cannot shoot, they can hang their 
foes. The king has cannon ; and we, lamp-posts. 
I have long reflected on the best means of armmg 
ourselves, and have come to the conclusion that 
the lamp-post is our most eifective weapon. Long 
live the lamp-post ! — May I visit you at Versailles, 
atizen Mirabeau r" 

The count nodded, bat found no time to re- 



ply, for Desmoulins rushed away with his fol- 
lowers. 

'* Do yon not think that such men are rery ser- 
viceable?" asked Chamfort, looking seardiiDgly 
at his friend. 

** They are petrels, telling of the coming storm» 
and rejoicing in its terrors,** replied Mirabeaa» 
thoughtfully. **Bat when the danger is upon 
us, we require experienced helmsmen, and we 
must find them." 

'*And do you think we approach a revoln-' 
tion ? ** asked Chamfort, with a flashing look. 

'* Do you not see the clouds gathering over our 
heads f " said the count, sofrly. 

A loud report was heard in the vlclmty. The 
people were astonished, for a cannon had been 
fired, and some miontes elapsed before they could 
investigate the reason. It happened that dur- 
ing the day the sky was dark and lowering, when 
suddenly the July sun burst forth in all his splen- 
dor, and was so reflected, from a mirror at the 
Palais-Royal, as to fall upon the priming of the 
cannon, and dischaige it in tlus surprising man- 
ner.» 

**The sun is giving the agnal for the revolu- 
tion t ** said Chamfort, after he and his irieiid bad 
satisfied themselves of the cause. 

** But did not CamiUe Desmoulins say that the 
cannon was the weapon of kings t** asked Mira- 
beau. 

** But the sun is the weapon of the people,** 
replied Chamfort, enthusiastically. ^* Wherever 
light appears, it originates with them.** 

The count and his iHend passed to another out- 
let of the Palais-Royal, leadUig to the Rue St. 
Honor6 ; they wished to go toward the Tuileries» 
most of the crowd appearing to move in that di- 
rection. In the first court-yard stood a carriage 
ready harnessed. Multitudes surrounded the 
porch, awaiting, with Joyful emotion, the appear« 
ance of the Duke d^Orleans. Just as Mirabeau 
and Chamfort were about to proceed, the duke 
issued from his palace in haste and apparent con- 
sternation. He was received with exclamations 



• Louis Blanc, " Histoire de la Rdvolutiioii Tm- 
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of delight, all prawng ftroond him as if seeking 
protection, and at this crisis confiding their well- 
being to his care. He wished to speak to them, 
bat could find no suitable words, and it was evi- 
dflot thai he was Tiolentlj agitated. When he 
entered his carriage, he said, in a hoarse voice : 
"Hy friends, no other remedy is left but to take 
up armsl'' And he diore off with a rapidity 
that looked like flight 

^The people entreat his assistance, but the 
prince lacks just one trifle to become head of the 
revolution— courage!" said Chamfort "He is 
going to Versailles, as I have learned from bis 
yalet de diambre ; and yet, if he had nerve enough, 
be couki this day be proclaimed king in Paris. 
But fear is his poetUion ; and the revolution, after 
all, does not agree with him.*' 

** He is a coward, with whom we must have no 
Interoonrse ! " exclaimed Hirabeau, indignantly. 
*^ And I am suspected of having a secret under- 
rtanding with such a wretch 1 U heaven itself 
descended to the earth, I would never be found 
in the same region with the Duke d'Orleans! " 

The crowd disappeared gradually, and the 
friends could easily find egress. In the Rue St 
Honor6 they met a procesdon, headed by a Sa* 
Toyard and a young man costumed as a person of 
rank. The former carried a bust of the Duke 
d'Ozleans, which he raised on high, to show it to 
the multitude, at the same time swinging his 
black cap triumphantly. The young man near 
him, dressed in a coat of striped silk, and wear- 
ing two watches, besides other articles of jeirelry, 
carried a bust of Keeker. Both these images 
were covered with black crape, mtimatiog that 
those they represented were in disgrace at court 
Various banners waved above their heads, in- 
scribed with words of defiance and victory. 
What was singular, this throng consisted not 
altogether of the lower classes, for many persona 
of rank were to be seen among them. 

**What can the people care about Orleans or 
Keeker?" asked Mirabeau of Chamfort <*The 
masses always need idols, and will have them, 
even if they steal them from a plastem^st store. 
I recentiy saw those busts in the studio of Curtius, 



on the Boulevard du Temple. Let us go with them. 
It is instructive to see in what manner ignorance 
creates its divinities-4t must have something to 
worship, though it would destroy what intelli- 
gence offers as most worthy of adoration." 

The crowd continued on their way toward the 
boulevards, passing the most populous streets, 
and becoming more numerous. They met a de* 
tacbment of French guards, and, inducing them 
to make common cause with the people, swelled 
Uie triumphal march — an incident which gave to 
the whole proceeding great weight in the estima- 
tion of tiie multitude. On arriving at the Place 
Venddme, one of the cavalry stationed there fired 
among the citisens, and the young man carrying 
Keckeres bust fell with a shriek. He was mortal- 
ly wounded, and died in a moment He was 
carried into a house, while anotiier picked up the 
image and took his place in the procession. The 
cavalry were ordered to retreat, but, vacating the 
square, reappeared from a sidfr«treet behind the 
people, who had reached the Place Louis XV. 
Confusion ensued, the order of the procession 
was broken, another shot fired, and the Savoy- 
ard wounded. He received also a sabre^troke 
in his breast, and fell a corpse to the ground. 
Borne upon the shoulders of his friends, he was 
taken into the Palais-Royal, to be exhibited in 
sUte to all Paris. 

When this Orieans and Keeker parade dosed, 
the populace separated to different parts of the 
dty, intent on mischiet The French guards, oo- 
cupying the barracks in the Rue Verte, were be- 
coming resUess, deman^ng to be led against the 
foreign regiments that had acted so inimically 
toward the dtixens. A man named Gfonchon, who 
had latdy caused much of the exdtement in the 
faubouig^, appeared among the guards, and 
stilted the soldiers by his rude doquence, sudi 
as had seldom been heard from one of his dass. 
He insisted that the French troops should dial- 
lenge the foreigners to mortal eonfiict; and so> 
sucoessflil was he, that, as Mirabeau and Chan»- 
fort approached the Rue Verte, the armed troop» 
were rushing from the garrison after him, wlio, in 
his ooane bboae, ra& at thdr head. t 
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I "There is Gronchon," said Chamfort <'Look 
At him wen, Mbabeav ; he is one of those hideous 
Agares lately visible hi Paris, as if suddenly risen 
of a dark night tnm a cavern deep hidden from 
the day. He is ugly as sb, and his red-speckled 
skin seems to mark him as the former bhabitant 
of some other abode than man^s. Nothing equals 
his haughtiness, and in speakmg of himself his 
pompous gravity nkakes him say, ^Gonchonwill 
do so and so.* " 

'* Is that the Gonchon who is called the Mira- 
bean of the &ubonrgs ? " asked the count, regard- 
ing the man in the blouse with smiling surprise. 

"Yes, my friend," replied Chamfort, "theMira- 
bean of the National Assembly has a companion. 
You will have to work into each other's hands. 
You have become the hero of the deputies, al- 
though at first received with hisses, and your col- 
leagues kicked and reared like a charger that does 
not know its rider; but they know better since 
your first matchless speech against the separation 
according to rank — ^both horse and rider have be- 
come renowned. But you, gentlemen of the Salle 
des Menus at Versailles, must not think that the 
Parisian street-vagrants have not also th^ Mira- 
beau. You roust not despise Gonchon, for you 
•ee he has his work to do, and knows how to do 
it" 

" Perhaps he has fewer enemies than I," said 
the count. "You are well aware that I hate 
commotion on the street However, our National 
Assembly are a weak and pitiful set, as I told you 
iVom the beginning. All the good I can see in 
them is, that the revolution may develop its lungs 
by thdr means, much in the same way as the cry- 
ing of children is a healthful exercise." ^^ 

" I am surprised that you are not present at the 
debates to^ay," said Chamfort, as the party fol- 
lowed in the direction of the guards to the Place 
Louis XV . " An important session is held. It is 
intended to ^deliver a declaration to the king, in- 
forming him that the new ministry have not the 
confidence of the nation and its representatives, 
«nd that the immediate recall of Necker is neoes- 
•saiy for the public good." 

" I heard the preparatory debates this momnig, 



before I left Yersailles," replied Ifiiabeau. ** Bat 
a report of the ill-health of my father, called me to 
ArgenteuU. I wished to see him, as he is said 
to be in a critical condition. We are reconciled, 
and all the woe that was associated with tfaai 
name for me, has been turned to love." 

When arrived at the Place Louis XV., it was 
rumored that at the approach of the French goarda, 
the foreign troops under the command of If . de 
Besenval, were ordered to retire. Aasuraneea were 
given that bloody collisions would be avmded, and 
the military withdrawn from the interior of the 
capital. Soon none were seen except the guards, 
who were on intimate terms with the citizens. 

In the mean time the alarm-bella rang in all the 
steeples and towers. The insurrection was de- 
veloping itself m different parts of the city; the 
stores contabmg weapons were plundered, to equip 
the multitudes eager for them ; and soon armed 
crowds roamed about the streets vociferating thdr 
intention to attack any one obnoxious to them. 
The number demanding arms seemed to increase, 
and a furious crowd rushed toward the H6tel de 
Yille, and entered the large hall, where a fewdeo- 
tors and officials of Paris were holding a meeting, 
to deliberate about the order and security of the 
capital. A promise was made that the guns and 
swords in the building would be delivered to them ; 
but the depository of weapons was soon discov- 
ered, and the doors broken open, when each pe^ 
son sdzed what first came to his hand. The se» 
tinels before the city-hall had left; their place 
bdng suddenly occupied by a strange figure who 
seemed to have assumed this position of his own 
accord. He was a gigantic man, whom no one 
knew, or whence he came. He had on notiiing 
but a shirt — not even shoes. On his shoulder he 
carried a gun, and paced before the Hdtel de 
ViDe.» 

Murabeau and Chamfort gazed at this apparition 
with the greatest astonishment " Here is another 
of those frightful creatures, hatched by the insu^ 
rection, who never before had a visible existence 
among us ! " said Chamfort, looUng with awe upon 
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the unknown sentineL ** See with what ease and 
detenntnation that almost naked man shoulders 
his arms. He must be Rousseau^s natural man, 
who, the offbprin» of the philosophers, is on guard 
before the temple of the revolution. Would you 
take it amiss should I kneel before this herald 
monster, and worship it f " 

^ It would not be the first time that the maker 
kneels before his own work,'' replied Mirabeaa. 
** But, believe me, you can do nothing with such 
people. National hunger, assuming the shape of an 
armed spectre, is a messenger of blood, if it thus 
paces in front of the vestibule of the future. I 
hare learned much these days, and, among other 
things, that we must accept nothing from a re- 
public It will not be a commonwealth of heroes, 
but of ragamuffins. What else is your divinity, 
before whom you would bow ? — And I must tcU 
you that the articles you are now writhig for the 
Miereure do not please me. You are building an 
ai»»stle, and with infernal subtlety; here you 
see one of its lords before you. He is nearly 
naked, and, careless of the fUture, he has probably 
now even loaded his gun.'* 

" Is it true then that our path separates f " asked 
Chamfort, in a melancholy tone. ** On this day, the 
12th of July, there are perhaps but ten republi- 
cans in Paris ; and they tell yon how small Is our 
beginning;* but this party will grow. Do not 
abuse that poor fellow on account of his costume. 
Nature gave him his well-developed limbs, the rev- 
olution will make a god of hun, after hunger has 
given him the look of a saint When the ancient 
deities reigned on Olympus they had no tailor, and 
that was the golden age. Farewell, Hirabeaul 
A toilet question estranges us ; for I know you 
will employ your influence in endeavoring to have 
a new linmg for the rent ermine.** 

Chamfort suddenly disappeared. The last crowd 
that passed seemed to have engulfed him. Hira- 
beau looked a long time in the direction where 
his friend had disappeared, and stood as if lost in 
painful reflection. 

The evening approached, and the disturbances 



* '* Fragment de r Hlstolre Seer^ da la Revolution," 
par Gamine Deamoollna, p. 11. 



in the streets were more to be dreaded. The 
passers-by were forced to contribute money for 
the purchase of powder and ball. Many ran with 
torches, asking all they met whether they be- 
longed to the Third Estate. Some were reading 
periodicals or placards by the dismal light, ex- 
pressing their misery with bitter irony, and some- 
times with wiL Others again passed, who, from 
their exclamations, revealed their purposes of 
firing the principal buildings in the dty. 

The count continued his way, having resolved 
to remain in Paris during the night, as he would 
have difliculty in reaching Versailles on account of 
the troops surrounding the capital He hastened 
to find the small dwelling of Henriette and Coco 
in the Rue Montmartre, which was his home 
whenever he was in the dty. 

All Paris was in fear' of approaching evil. The 
bells of the Hotel de Yille and Notre Dame rang 
incessantly. Divisions of the citizen guard, Just 
organized, were seen marching the streets. Here 
and there windows were illuminated, for the night 
was dark. The French guards united witli the 
armed mhabitants for the protection of the capi- 
tal ; and from time to time reports of fire-arms were 
heard, followed by cries of alarm. Paris was like 
a man dangerously ill and tormented by feaxihl 
ai4>rehensions.* 

Mirabeau reached the Rue Montmartre about 
midnight Henriette had not yet retired, and met 
him with Joyful surprise. She saw him now but 
seldom, and she kissed his hands with a sort of 
reverential love. Coco also came running into the 
room, and was heartily greeted. The boy com- 
plained that Henriette would not permit him to 
go out and assist in raising a barricade at the cor- 
ner of the street 

** Why do you wish to build fortifications against 
the king, my friend ? ** asked Mirabeau. " What 
in the world has Louis XYI. done to you ? Have 
you not grown as tall as any lad of seven years, 
during his rdgn ? Too wül be much better and 
stronger if you love your king, my boy I '* 

Henriette smiled and asked pardon for her l|ttle 
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proUg6. The oount was at last aware that ahe 
auffered more than her letters led him to suppoea 
Her loDgs appeared to be dangerooslj affected, 
and her beautiful form, once so fresh and strong, 
was clearly under the dominion of an incurable 
disease. As he took her in his arms she seemed 
to hun as a fading flower, and he scarcely dared 
to press her to his heart. Sorrow overwhelmed 
him when he looked on her hollow and fevered 
cheeks, and remembered the love she bore him. 
B^g^ng her to go to rest with Coco, he assured 
her that nothing more need be feared for that 
mght in the capital. 

When Madame de Kehra and the child had left 
Mirabeau alone, he found some relief at his desk, 
describmg the events of which he had been an 
eye-witness, and intended for his Jonraal. It was 
a pleasure and a duty for him to express himself 
freely, and he warned the people not to sacrifice 
tfadr rights to a blind desire for destruction and 
the unhallowed gratifioation of revenge. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



▲ OOrFIH. 



Aim a short rest, Mirabean arose to make 
preparations for his speedy return to Yersailles. 
He wished, however, to ascertain the situation of 
affairs in Paris, in order to make propositions In 
the National Assembly, whose object was the cahn- 
ing of the public mind, and the removal of danger. 
As he was about to depart, having silently taken 
leave of Henriette and Cooo, who were asleep, he 
was met by a courier on the threshold, who had 
orders to follow the count to Versailles if he 
should not be found in Paris. Mirabeau opened 
with anxiety the letter handed him, for he rec- 
ognised in the address the handwriting of his 
niece the Marchioness d'Arragon. He glanced at 
the contents, and the paper fell from his hand, 
as he went into an a^oining apartments Hel- 
ena announced to him in this letter that his 
his father had died suddenly, t few hours after his 



interview with the long-ne|^ected son. On bis 
departure at the last viidt, the marquis appeared 
to rally rapidly. His grand-daughter read to bim 
an article from Mirabean*s new journal, while the 
old gentleman was in his fiivoiite seat near the 
window. He listened attentively, and noUoed an 
omission, requesting Helena to read the paragraph 
agab ; scarcely had she excused herself for her 
oversight, and recommenced the passage, when 
she observed that her grandfather closed his 
eyes, ßhe hastened toward him, but his head 
drooped, and^ as if happy in the last remembiances 
of his son, and with a smiling faee^ he ceased to 
breathe.* According to the expressed wishes of 
the marquis, lus remains were immediately to bo 
taken to Castle Mirabeau, and placed in the ftm- 
ily vault Helena had written the count to pro^ 
cure a leaden coffin m Paris, to be sent as soon 
as possible to Acgentenil, and, awaiting the ar> 
rival of the body at the capital, undertake the 
further execution of his father's will 

As Mirabeau passed into the street to attend to 
this sorrowAil duty, he beheld the people sgain in 
motion, having been but little inteiftred with dar- 
ing the night The thoroughfkree were crowded 
with armed men. Several groups, headed by 
soldiers of the French guard, marched with drums 
and trumpets, inducing those they met to join 
them, in order to assault St Laxare hi the Rue 
St Denis, and make themselves masters of the 
flour depositories. Others went from house to 
house, alarming the inhabitants, and threatening 
with fire and death those who would not S»Uow 
them. Many were hastening toward the H6tel 
de Vnie to enroll themselves for the oiganiation 
of a citizen guard. 

The count was informed on the way that early 
the same morning the electors of Paris had as- 
sembled at the city hall, and formed a permanent 
oommittee, who were endeavoring to reSstabfish 
order, by calling for forty-eight thousand eitixens 
to constitute the Parisian militia. The royal 
troops were resting in the Champ de Mara, at 
St Denis, Sevres, and St Gloud, and die opfaiion 
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prevBUed that the new minSaten, espedallj Messrs. 
De BreteoU et de la Galaiaiftre, who had hostile 
intentions toward the people^ preferred to let the 
insurrection reach a certain point, so as to justify 
them in the adoption of the sererest measures. 

Hirabean found the store lie was seeldng 
locked, as but few shopkeepers could be in- 
duced to trade on such a daj. After some düB- 
enlty he gained an entrance into the warehousCi 
and, eramining the ready-made coffins, selected the 
largest for the remains of his father; then, turn- 
ing to the proprietor, who regarded him doubt- 
fully, he said: **You are surprised that I make 
such a purchase to^y. Do you expect so littie 
business that you lock up such indispensable 
articles? Howerer, I suppose you think that the 
permanent committee at the Hdtel de Ville will 
makepeace?** 

*' Peace ? " replied the man, shaking his head. 
*' This citizen militia can do no good, even if they 
disarm the mob, and I am concealing myself that 
I may not be forced into this new service. The 
city cannot be protected, but will be dirided, in 
this way, forming two separate camps, of which 
the court win take advantage." 

**Tou are right,*' said Mirabeau, after a pause, 
''and I find that there is mucii wisdom where I 
did not expect it The idea of a citizen guard is 
a reaction ; it is the same as arming a popular 
movement against itself; it insures the death of 
liberty. I must go to the H6tel de Yule and re- 
quest a guard to accompany my &ther*s coffin, 
and preserve it from attack." 

*'Tou must apply to M. de la Salle; he has 
been appointed commander of the dtizen guards,** 
replied the merchant "They will no doubt 
gladly accommodate you, for you look like a man 
of rank. The true friends of the people have no 
confidence m the new committee at the city hall, 
and, least of all, M. de Flesselles, who has been 
chosen president!** 

The count hastened away, meeting other 
crowds tending to the prison of La Force, to 
set free those withm its walls— for the most part 
▼iotiois of malice or poverty. At another point 
he met the rioters returning from St Lazare, and 



r^oicfaig over fil^-two Wagon^oailb »^f. äoigc 
guarded by men a^^^f^qitfcm% r^[>ectabUity| butr 
oppressed by hunger anft>dlgtTess of evtf^y4clfid. 
They had expended their fury upon the convent, 
well supplied with all the necessaries of life; 
but, when money was ofi'ered them, they disdain- 
fully refiised it, takmg only what would relieve to 
some extent the terrible want among the lower 
classes in Paris. 

At the same time a number of country people 
entered the dty. Taking advantage of the bum- 
mg down of the barridree, they brought in a 
great quantity of provisions, which satisfied the 
starving mob, and in some measure allayed thdr 
passions. Persons who had never seen one 
another embraced in the open street, TOwing 
fraternal affection, while in other places cries for 
arms and ammunition were still heard. Some 
rushed toward the H6tel des Invalides, entering 
it by climbing over the walls and ditches, and 
ransacked it of all its armament, bearing it to the 
Palais-RoyaL Cannon were mounted in different 
parts of the city—at the entrance of all the fau- 
bourgs, at the Tuileriee, and upon the quays and 
bridges of the Seine. 

When Mirabeau arrived at the dty hall, he was 
immediately recognized, and received with loud 
cheers. He was conducted to the apartment in 
which the committee held their meetings; the 
members believed that he came from Versailles, 
bringing them a communication from the Nation- 
al Assembly, and surrounded him in great ex- 
dtement; for one of the first movements of the 
permanent committee was to attempt a union be- 
tween themselves and the representatives of the 
nation, and thus efibct more than by separate 
action. The count assured them that he came as 
a private dtizen, to requast a protective force for 
the remains of his father. Flesseües, the presi- 
dent, obligingly promised to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

On reguning the street, Mirabeau met a strange 
procession. Those oomposing it were holding 
each other by the hand, and shedding tears that 
could flow only from a sense of victory hi the cause 
of freedom. They were th&-4ebtora imprisoned 
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in La Force, just liberated by the populace. Some 
had been there from their early youth, and had 
passed the allotted life of man within dungeon 
walls ; while others, still young, had grown gray 
before their time. 

Another crowd was on thePlaceOrive, whither 
they had dragged the carriage of the Prince de 
Lambesc, intending to bum it ; but first sending 
all the articles found in it to the Hdtel de Ville, 
that they might be returned to their owner. In 
another quarter, several laborers were hurry- 
ing one of their comrades into the garden of the 
Abb^ de Montmartre, to hang him on a tree for 
having stolen a chicken. 

The people decorated themselves with badges, 
expressive of thdr opinions, and the women gave 
their ribbons to ornament the guns. There was a 
rivalry in the display of various colors. At first 
every weapon had something green fastened to it, 
telling of hope that national and social life would 
be regenerated ; but this color was not long a 
favorite, as it was remembered to be that of the 
Count d'Artois. Then some one appeared vrith a 
cockade of white, blue, and red, which was adopt- 
ed by all anxious to run to extremes, and end in 
a radical revolution. 

''While, blue, and red!'» said Mirabeau. 
" That is the livery of the Duke d'Orleans.* 
When a people seek liberty, it seems they mere- 
ly exchange one master for another; and, in this 
instance, they choose the most cowardly among 
men I His agents understand their business. The 
badge of the revolution bears the colors of a royal 
livery ! And are we of the National Assembly to 
be behind? The king alone can make the best 
and happiest change in the government I Royalty 
should be an institution leading the march of all 
salutary ideas, and Louis XVL is its best repre- 
sentative. He knows what ought to be; he need 
but consult his heart to feel what is best for 
his subjects. And who prevents him from giving 
practical form to his impulses ? Is it Marie An- 
toinette f No, fair lady, you are falsely accused 
of being a foe of your people I *' 

• F«rridfes, vol. IL, ^ Ut 



Thus meditating, the count made his way back 
to the coffin-store, and concluded bis sad busineas. 
As he passed to the house of one of his friends, he 
met multitudes on the road hastening to leave the 
city. The wagons were filled with articles of 
value, and among them were seated women and 
children, with countenances fbtl of fear, believiog 
that tiiere was no safety but far away from Paris. 
Families of high rank, and some of them relatiTes 
of the count, were fleeing in dismay from the ter- 
rors of an enraged populace. 

An order was Issued from the H6tel de ViUe 
that none must leave the capital ; those already 
on their way were forced to return, and detained 
as hostages. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

IBS OOmUCT ASOVND THE BA8TIUE 

The remains of the Marquis de Mirabeau ar- 
rived in Paris on the following morning, the 14th 
of July, solemnly escorted by twelve of the citizen 
guards. The xx>ffin was placed in the entry of the 
house where the count was residing, until its fmN 
ther destination could be decided. He was wait- 
ing for his brother the viscount, who had promised 
to come from YersaHles, that the two sons might 
follow their fatiier to his last resting-place. 

The capital presented a more gloomy appearance 
than on the preceding day ; at sunrise the masses 
seemed to be bent on mischief, but their move- 
ments were better organized, and as if in refer- 
ence to some definite object, which made them 
only the more dangerous. Mirabeau sat by the 
coffin, leaning sorrowfully against it, while the 
guards were walking up and down before the 
door, their guns rattling, and demanding from 
time to time whether the frmeral would not soon 
move. Their impatience arose from the antici- 
pated events of the day. An attack from the 
troops was expected, and the committee at the 
Hdtel de Ville were busy all night, arranging 

measures by which Paris couldx&ake a brave and 
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yietorious resistance. Thej reeolred to make the 
people master of the Bastile,' thus obtaining a 
base for the protection of all parts of the city 
against the advancing Boldiers of Marshal de 
Broglie. 

At last the visconnt came. Entering the dwell- 
ing quickly, he stepped back confounded, for the 
first object that he beheld was the coffin. Uira- 
beau did not rise at his brother's approacli, merely 
pointing toward the remains of their lather. The 
fat and ungainly form of the viscount shuddered, 
and he sank upon a chair standing at the head, 
while the count remained at the feet The broth- 
ers were silent for several minutes, not even 
exchan^ng a glance. Suddenly a trumpet sounded 
as a signal for the militia to repair to their ap- 
pointed rendezvous, and the alann-bell of the city 
hall was again rung. 

Hirabeau sprang from his seat, and hastened to 
the street door, where he saw the last of his es- 
cort disappearing in the distance. ** They have 
all left their posts of honor here," he said sadly, 
returning and oiTeriog his hand to his brother. 
**We. must bury our own dead, for our guards 
have rushed into the fight at the side of thdr com- 
rades. We are all alone ; this street is far distant 
from the tumult'* 

The viscount arose, slightly touching his broth- 
er's hand. " This will be a terrible day in Paris, 
but perhaps also a good one I" he said. *' As I 
was driving hither, every thing appeared ready fur 
a street combat The people swarmed in excited 
crowds toward the square before the Bastile, and 
I was informed that brave Belaunay, the governor 
of the fortress, had refused to deliver it into the 
hands of the city. The committee at the HOtel 
de Tille have sent several detachments of this 
miserable militia, and three companies of our faith- 
less guards, to attack the Bastile from the side 
of the Porte St Antoine." 

**Let us dismiss politics to-day, my brother!" 
exclaimed Mirabeau. " I am thinking how we 
can bear our dear dead from out this oonfbsion, 
and get our burden safe to the public road. 
The carriage is ready, and we must not delay, fo^ 
soon it will be impossible to pass through the 



streets without endangering our lives. Can you 
take hold at one end, Boniface, and assist me in 
lifting the coffin upon the vehicle? For, with 
the exception of the driver, we are abandoned by 
all.'' 

The viscount looked at himself with embarrass- 
ment mingled with his usual sarcasm. Then he 
said, pointing to the uniform of a colonel of a 
Toulouse regiment which he wore, and the many 
orders on his breast : " I have been in many a 
battle, my dear brother, while you rode your 
goose-quill, with which you sought to make the 
people happy, but to carry a coffin I have neither 
courage nor HkilL It is shocking to ask such a 
service of a cavalier, and I propose that we 
quietly leave the marquis our father here, until 
order has been restored. We can lock up the 
house, and I vrill go to the Champ de Mars, and 
request an escort from Marshal de Broglie. My 
brother, the count, the high-bom friend of the 
mob, may go to the city hall and see his friends." 

"No, neither the one nor the other shall be 
done I" exclidmed Mirabeau, indignantly. "It 
was the express desire of our father that his mor- 
tal remains be at once conducted to Castle Mira- 
beau. We must honor his will; wbo knows 
whether Paris will not be in flames before 
night?" 

" Have you, friends of the people, such evil in- 
tentions ? " asked the viscount, ironically. 

The count did not reply. He beckoned to the 
driver, and, with his assistance, carried out the 
coffin. The viscount affected indifference, and 
looked on, saying, with a smile : " Our father was 
always proud that kings and princes honored him 
during his lifetime, and that he carried on a fa- 
miliar correspondence about his Ami dea HomxM9 
with Stanislaus Augustus, King «f Poland, and 
Gustavus in., Kmg of Sweden. Now he may be 
even more exalted, for the hero of the Third Es- 
tate is carrying him on his broad shoulders, who 
is no other than his lost son." 

"Yes," replied Mirabeau, aiding the man in 
fastening down the pall, " the hero of the Third 
Estate is his lost son, but found again ; and his 
former favorite, the well-fed pq^;ofrlho aristoo« 
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raoj, nibs his bands and mdulgea in untimdjwit 
Now enter your carriage, M. Yisconnt, I ahall fol- 
loir on fooL" 

** Had we not better wait ? ^ asked the younger 
brother, in great agitation. " They seem to be 
fighting yonder; I hear the aonnd of arms, and 
we may perhaps be dragged mto this fearful con- 
flict" 

As some armed men ran by, Mirabeau stopped 
them, and was informed that the people had oom* 
menced the attack xm the Bastile, assisted by 
three companies of French guards with their can- 
non. The first drawbridge was ahrcady in the 
bands of the assailants. A report was spreading 
that Delaunay mtended to blow up the fortress 
with all the garrison, and great consternation 
seized the inhabitants in that vicinity.. 

*' We may be perfectly tranquil," said Mirabeau 
to his brother. ^ Our (ather is beyond tlie reach 
of harm, and we are taking no part in the battle. 
On the contrary, according to our best ideas of 
prudence, we are in an advantageous position. If 
the people are victorious, I am able to protect 
yon ; should the court gun the upper hand, then 
I hope that you will at least not forsake me ; for 
I may yet do good." 

" You are in error," replied the viscount, spite- 
fully ; ** you have already done too much for me 
to save you from the gallows. On my side, I do 
not even expect to be spared the lamp-post I " * 

« The moment appears all-important," said the 
count, thoaghtfully. "The lion-hunt of 1789 
b^ns to-day." 

** The assembly at Versailles have made mat* 
ters worse," rgoined the youi^r brother. " Per- 
haps you do not know that they addressed a dec- 
laration to the king yesterday? In it they make 
the councillors of his mijesty personally respon- 
sible for all this mischief and bloodshed, and an- 
nounce that their sessions are henceforth perma- 
nent. At the same time they ejected Marquis de 
Lafayette vice-president, because the Archbishop 
of Vienne was incapable of his duties as presi- 
dent'* 

• Ooadorcct, " M^motres," voL iL, p. 160. 



** These are great deeds m ooiyaDotion wtth the 
destruction of the old prison of tyranny in the 
Rne St Antofaie!" replied Mfaubeau. «^Onr fin- 
ther was at one time an Inmate of the Bastile, 
because one of his works gave umbrage to those 
in authority. Now the thunder of its rain edioes 
over his corpse; truly, the brothers Mirabeau 
oould not find a time more suitable to buy their 
father. Let us then hasten — even the dead must 
lose no time." He motioned the viscount to en- 
ter the carriage, refushig the seat oflbred hhn, and 
slowly followed on foot They passed through 
several of the prindpal streets in order to reach 
the gate of the dty, and suddenly found them- 
selves in the midst of a multitude whose faces 
expressed Joy and terror. Mirabeau learned that 
the fortress had follen. It oould not long with- 
stand the attack, being inefficientiy defended by 
the invalids and the Swfss guards. After a mnr^ 
derous fire upon the besiegers, they crossed the 
bridges and court-yards, and began a butcfaeiy 
of the garrison. Delaunay, the governor, who 
had not the courage to kill himself was in a cruel 
manner dragged outside the gate, dashed upon 
the steps, and his head cut off. Snoking in its 
hot blood, it was fastened on a pike, and, high 
above the howling multitude, carried through the 
streets of Paris. 

The same fate overtook the migor of the Bas- 
tile, Desolmes-Salibrai, although he was as great- 
ly esteemed and beloved by the prisoners as De- 
launay was execrated. His clotted head was the 
second trophy borne with songs of triumph to the 
Palais-Royal. Two other officers of the garrison 
were drawn as dogs to the Place Grdve, but the 
thirst for blood was too impatient, and they were 
massacred on the way. 

On passing through another street, Mirabeau 
and his funeral cortege met others quarrelling 
over their victims. There were left of the garri- 
son of the Bastile twenty-two invalids and eleven 
Swiss soldiers of the Salis regiment who had fired 
on the dtizens, and they were to expiate thdr 
crime by being hanged on tiie lamp-posts; but 
the French guards, who had assisted in taking 

the fortress, favored their (Inrmer comrades, and 
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denuoded their pazdon. At the slow approach 
of the black beone, Bileoce eoBiied, the londeet 
deohuiiiera ceaaed, and all stepped back respect- 
follj to gire a passage to the dead marquis. 
Some regarded the inddent with saperstltton, and 
faees that were swollen and red with passion now 
suddenly paled with fear. 

Hirabeau was soon recognized, and greeted in 
a silent and considerate manner, for they under- 
stood his feelings and his place. It was soon 
generally known that the count was ^burying his 
father, and, as if by preconcerted arrangement, 
the people formed a guard of honor, accompany- 
ing him through many of the streets. While the 
tumult raged on all sides, and its sounds were 
heard like the roaring of the stormy sea, aU was 
calm and silent wherever Hirabeau appeared. 
Thousands followed, as if some new standard had 
been raised, but so quietly that the count could 
scarcely refram from an outburst of gratitude 
when he looked round at the impromptu escort, 
at whose head ho was walkmg in his costume of 
the Third Estate. He was now aware that the 
carriage of his brother must either have turned 
back or into a side-street The yisoonnt could 
no loi^r endure the mob, and ceased, as soon as 
practicable, to accompany the remains of his fa- 
^er to the grave. 

A letter from Flessellee, the president of the 
permanent committee, was found in the pocket 
of the governor of the Bastile. The former had 
long been considered a traitor to the people, and 
did not belie his reputation, for he thus wrote to 
Dekunay, whose streaming head at this moment 
was passing on a pikestaff through the thorough- 
fares of the d^ttal : " I am amusing the Parisians 
with cockades and promises; hold out tUl the 
evening, and you shall have reenforcements." 
Tlius it appeared that there was truth in the re- 
ports that he had a secret understanding with the 
court He was known as a gay and dissipated 
BMn, forcing himself into higher circles, and con- 
temning the lower classes. He now paid for it 
with his life. He was hurled from the H6tel de 
VlUe, and the mob rushed upon him, beating him 
until he died. His dissevered head, like the 



others, went the rounds of Paris, to be afterward 
added to those already in the Palais-Royal. 

A new direction was now given to the popular 
movement The insurgents thought that they 
might deduce from the letter of the unfortunate 
Flesselles an attack upon the city before night by 
the whole military force. All felt the danger, 
and hastened to make active preparations for 
defence. The committee sent divisions of the 
citizen guards for the protection of the most ex- 
posed places. The streets resounded with the 
hammering of workmen and the rattle of arms ; 
all classes were engaged — men, women, children. 
Even the priests were busy. Barricades like moun- 
tains arose as by a sorcerer's wand. The paving- 
stones were carried to the roofs of the houses, to 
be cast down upon the heads of the soldiers. 
Valuable fuxniture, statues, bronze ornaments, 
and ponderous books, were collected for the same 
purpose. Before the barri^ree deep pits were dug 
to check the approach of cavalry. On the 
steeples and towers sentinels were stationed to 
give the alarm as soon as they saw the first ad- 
vance of the troops. 

Hirabeau beheJd these preparations with pro- 
found regret. He heard the passwords expres- 
sive of liberty given in the different districts, and 
sometimes remembering Washington as the de- 
fender of American independence. In a black- 
smith's shop he noticed the men forging lances ; 
and in other worlcshops casting balls and making 
instruments for the construction of barricades. 
In the streets and squares were unpatient crowds 
swearing that they would have liberty or die in 
the attempt 

The count followed his father's remains beyond 
the Barriere du Tröne. The country was so 
peaceful, that he almost believed the fears pre- 
vdUng in the dty were exaggerated. Yet he felt 
undecided whether he ought to take advantage 
of his duty in one respect to neglect it in another, 
and he hesitated to turn his back upon the great 
events transpiring. The driver was a trustworthy 
man, and no doubt was felt that he would safely 
lay the body intrusted to his eare in its last 
abode. 
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Hirabeau at Icngt^a halted the carriage, and, m 
a voice choked with grief, said: ''Farewell, mv 
father I Hy duty to you is cancelled by that I 
owe my country. The occurrences of to-day bid 
me enter the strife, and necessity forces me to re- 
peat, * Let the dead bury their dead! * " Stretch- 
ing his band over the coffin in a last adieu, he 
quickly returned to the tumult of Paris, which 
seemed like a vast factory of unceasing labor, 
and yet in all this busy preparadon for resistance 
there was manifested a calm and dignified resolu- 
tion, which deeply affected the count. He de- 
termbed to remain in the capital until the even- 
ing, and then ride to Yersailles, where he de- 
signed to report what fiad happened to the Na- 
tional Assembly. On the square, before the 
H6lel de Tille, he met Gamille Desmoulins, pale 
and weary, staggering beneath the huge gun on 
bis shoulder, and his clothes spotted with human 
gore. He recognized the count, and saluted him 
familiarly. 

'* Ton have been at sad work to-day, Desmou- 
1ms,** said Hirabeau. " Do you think more will 
be done to-night?'* 

'' Certainly ; to-night we shall have the pitched 
battle of the revolution!" replied Desmoulins, 
with flaming eyes. *' The first thing necessary in 
the destruction of a government is plenty of 
blood. That is the reason we have just brought 
to the lamp-post two more of the invalids be- 
longing to the garrison of the Bastile.** 

The count looked toward the pkce indicated, 
and beheld the bodies struggling in death, while 
the mob howled around them. " You have not 
kept your word to me," said Hirabeau, turning 
away in disgust " You promised to promote the 
excitement, but to avoid such orgies as these.*' 

''He who brings home the bride should kiss 
her,'* replied Desmoulins, laughing, and disappear- 
ing among his comrades. 

Hirabeau was about to proceed, when he found 
himself accosted by Clavidre, Dumont, and Duro- 
Tcray. 

" I was surpri^d in not having seen the three 
Genevans ux this awful work," said the count, 
shaking hands with them. " You appear to me 



like the three Farces, spinnuig the thread of the 
destiny of France." 

" We have just arrived from Yersailles," replied 
Clavidre, in great excitement " People are me^ 
rier there than they are here. The court give 
banquets, while the inhabitants of Pans are 
gathermg their heart's blood to fling it into the 
face of tyranny." 

"What kmd of eqioyment can they have?" 
asked Hirabeau, in surprise. 

"Well, on the terrace of the orangery at Yer- 
sailles," rejobedClavidre, "you may see what roy« 
alty is. The two regiments Royal-AUemand and 
Royal-Stranger, appointed to massacre the popu- 
lace, are in the mean time ei^'oying the music of 
the dance. The German soldiers are waltxing 
with that grace of which they ai-e capable. Wine 
flows plentifully, for drunken troops are always 
the most useful in a dvil wai^. The voice of mer- 
riment resounds through the city. The moei 
beautiful ladies are there, and wave their delicate 
hands in applause. You may see the queen, the 
Count d'Artois, the princes and princesses, the 
Polignacs, and the swarm of courtiers, present as 
spectators of those amusements, which arc con- 
sidered' a sort of prologue to a victory over the 
people. The court intend an attack very 8ooa\ 
if I am not deceived, about midnight an assault 
of the capital may be expected." 

" And did the king appear ? " asked the count 

" Louis XYI. sits in his cabinet, brooding over 
his misfortunes," replied Clavidre. "For he is 
sensitive and noble oiongh to realize his own mis- 
ery in the anarchy of his country. Your dear 
National Assembly have dispatched one depotap 
tion after another to him, but he replies evasively, 
thus revealing his anxiety. When requested to 
withdraw the troops, he answers briefly that the 
regiments stationed in the Champ de Han were 
ordered to remun there« As we were leaving 
Yersailles, the storming of the Bastile and the 
death of Delaunay and Flesselles became known. 
I cannot deny that the representatives of the peo- 
ple maintain a digmfied demeanor; their finta 
depends on that of the capital; the attack on 
Paris will be the signal for arresti^ tiiejpemben 
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of the aflsembly. The Htter are well aware that 
the hoflsars and body-^arda, standing all day be- 
fore the castle, are ready to sarrouod the haU of 
the depntiefl at anj moment, and arrest those ob- 
noxious on aceount of their patriotism.^' 

*' There is also a proscription-list, Connt Hira- 
beau," Dnmont now began. '* Tour name is not 
omitted ; the ministry hare put you in good com- 
pany. At the commencement of the struggle, 
you, Sdyes, Chapelier, Lafityette, Lameth, and 
others, are >o be seized.* These gentlemen have 
not slept in their dwellings for some time, passing 
the nights in the hall where the sessions are held, 
as they are safer there, among the crowds that 
continually surround it, waiting only a word from 
the representatives to massacre the troops, and 
who would scarcely spare even the kmg or the 
royal family. Tou see what you may expect 
from the court, in spite of your advocacy of their 
principles ! " 

<( Ob," exclaimed Mirabeau, with flashing eyes, 
"if I am monarchical it is on the side of liberty, 
not otherwise! After such anight as the one 
threatening us, the king becomes guilty, and the 
people innocent, of the misery and bloodshed that 
ensua A new order of things will arise f^om the 
conflict, and who can tell by what name it will be 
designated ? '' 

Clavidre proposed to go to the dub of the 
P.ilais-Royal, where they would meet those en- 
gaged in guiding the revolution, and where they 
might find something in the way of refreshment 
at the Gaf4 de Foj. As they proceeded they met 
the former inmates of the cells of the Bastile, 
accompanied by their liberators, returning to their 
homes and families. Among them were many 
sod-looking figures, thin and sallow, from the 
prison damps in which they had languished for 
many years; they seemed to have lost control 
over mind and body, and tottered like aged men. 
A youth named Whyte particularly attracted at- 
tention. He walked with a vacant smile, replying 
to no questions ; none knew of what crime he had 
been accused — he himself could not tell. Mira- 

• Dnmont, *' Sonvenl» sur Mlxabean," p. lia 
16 



beau entered into conversation with him, and dis- 
covered that the poor fellow had indeed lost his 
mind. Another, named Tavemier, fought with his 
deliverers, whom, on their entrance into the cell, 
he had mistaken for executioners. His resist- 
ance was at last conquered by the compassionate 
assurances of his friends.* 

The crowd stopped before a house, and at first 
the meaning of this delay was not understood by 
those at a distance. Clavidre, however, succeeded 
in forcing himself to the door, soon returning with 
the intelligence that it was the paternal mansion of 
Count de Solages, whose irreconcilable fiither had 
incarcerated him in the Bastile ten years before, 
ftom motives that were utterly imknown. 
, ** And did not his father receive him with open 
arms?" asked Mirabeau, in a trembling voice. 
" The time ought to have passed for unnatural 
enmity between parent and son.** 

'' H. de Solages has Just heard that his fiither it 
dead,*' continued Clavidre. " His reUtives will 
not recognize him, his fortune bdng in the hands 
of a collateral branch of the family. — See, the 
count reappears, turned away from his own home, 
and the tears are on his cheeks. The people are 
throwing stones, and smashing the windows 1 " 

The friends walked on, arriving at the Palais- 
Royal, where the public passion was at its height 
At this hot-bed of the insurrection a kind of 
market was opened, which greatly increased the*' 
agitation. The objects found in the Bastile were 
arranged and sold to the highest bidder. The 
money thus obtuned was put by a national guards- 
man into a large box, on which was a placard 
with these words : ** For the wounded of the peo- 
ple." Among the things regarded with supersti- 
tious awe^ were weapons and instruments <^ curi- 
ous form, and machines the use of which no one 
seemed to know. The respite that took place 
toward evening in the preparations for defence, 
was occupied in disputes as to the application of 
these articles for torture. An old iron corselet, 
that prevented him who had worn it from vol- 
untary moving, was found specially hiteresting. 



* liooia Blanc, vol. i.,;di. vi. 
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Manj bundcnfft and chains were Ijing about that 
seemed to have been in use for many years. 

** Behold, my friends, the people are forging new 
Chams m this straggle," sidd Hirabean, pointing 
to the multitude in the court-yard, as he entered 
the Caf6 de Foy. ** And they are in &ct the old 
ones from which they hare freed themselTes by 
such Tiolence and bloodshed.'* 

When the erening approached, the count with 
his friends again passed through the streets of the 
ci^Ntal. The position of afihirs was the same, and 
nothing indicated that greater danger was to be 
feared. On the other hand, aü the measures for 
defence were completed. Lamps shone in every 
window, to illuminate the thoroug^Ukres. At the 
comers stood sentinels, crying : ** Attend to your 
li{^ts, for to-mght we must see well I ** 

Mirabean, whererer recognized, was reodyed 
with shouts, to which he sometimes replied in 
short addresses. He congratulated the people, 
who were called upon to enter into so great and 
just A«omfaat for liberty, never omitting to add 
that their honor consisted not so much in courage 
as intemperance. Claviire, however, made furious 
speedies, speaking of nothing but revenge, and 
invoking shame and sorrow upon the privil^ed 
classes. 

From4fane to time, certain persons stqyped forth 
fh>m the masses, and moved about, examining the 
different posts, and encouraging the populace by 
words that promised every thhig. They seemed 
to have some secret power of control, and an au- 
thority to which all bowed. At the Pont Neuf, a 
detachment oi hussars made their appearance, but 
were •soon surrounded, and their pn^grees stayed, 
while the officer declared that he and his men 
aane to make common cause with the citizens. 
At tins moment one of those active and mysteri- 
ous men hastily approached, placing himself un- 
der a lamp and watching the proceedings for some 
time. His countenance was naturally repulsive, 
and the occasion had wrought in it a most fero- 
cious 4ea[preesion« 

<* That is a remarkable man," said Uirabeau, 
who chanced to be in the vicinity with his friends. 
^'I have never seen in A human ÜMMSudi signs of 



cmdty and bloodthirstiness. His limbs are like 
those of a tiger, and I am wondering upon whom 
he will presentiy spring." 

"That is young Marat,** said CUvi^ smiHng. 
" He is a phyudan, and this ni^t he will gain the 
highest honors of the revolution. You are right 
as to his tiger look and nature. I know him wdl ; 
his family are from Switzerland." 

Suddenly Marat leaped mto the midst of the 
multitude. He stood before the commander of 
hussars, and said, in a piercmg voice : ^ If you are 
in earnest, surrender your arms I " The officer 
stared and then refused. Marat turned to the 
people, and, addressing them in passionate words, 
mvited them to follow him, and take the hussars 
to the H6tel de ViHe, whence they should be con- 
ducted beyond the gates by a citizen guard. The 
proposition was received with applause, and Marat 
placed hims^ at the head of the escort 

** The dtizen guards are used for all possible 
purposes," said Mirabeau, continuing his way. " I 
am almost sorry that I originated the idea, and 
induced the people to adopt it I am laughing at 
myself^ for all my theories go wrong in practice. 
It was in Prusaa where I first thought pf national 
guards ; I am now disgusted with them, for yon 
hear nothing but ' national guards ' — ^they are in- 
troduced into all conversation, and ready for any 
movement" 

'* And yet for several weeks you have done noth- 
hig but clamor for them, my friend ! " exclaimed 
Clavi^re. ^ But what harm Is there in these vir- 
tuous citizens ? If they and the lower classes are 
separated by this organization, it is a very impor- 
tant afßiir. At last nothing will remain but the 
poor populace, with whom one can do any thing, 
because all has been taken from them I " 

Mirabeau silentiy shook his head. He thought 
he saw Chamfort at that moment in the crowd, 
with a sword and a gun, and soon recognized the 
thoughtful features of his friend, now glowing with 
fimatical ardor. Tbdr eyes met for an instant, 
and the count, raising his arm, was about to say 
that he most not be angry at what occurred the 
day before bat he disappeared, casting a stem 

glance on his former frien^^ ^ 
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Midnight came, and no attack was yet made on 
Paria. Fearful reports, however, were disaemi- 
nated by the emisaariea of the leaders of the rey- 
olutioD. At one time, it was said that the city 
would be bombarded from the Montmartre, where 
it was affirmed cannon and mortars were placed ; 
but as all remained quiet; Mirabeau was conyinoed 
that nothing would be done, and he resolved to 
start for Versailles, where he fancied other meas- 
ures had been ui^ged, and the assault postponed. 
He left his fUends, and, rapldiy riding along the 
public road, passed unhindered through the 
camps. The tranquil sleep of the royal soldiers 
assured him that the anxiety in Paris had no 
foundation. Approaching the palace of YerBaiUes 
he found the regiments stationed there rioting 
near daybreak, reminding him of what he had 
heard of the banquet on the terrace. Their rev- 
elry fesonnded in the morning idr; and toasts, 
by no means suggestive of the happiness of 
France, were responded to in the orgies of wine 
and lust. , 

Entering the city, Mlrabeao met several depu- 
ties going to the session-hall, who informed him 
that an eariy meeting was to be held, to deliber- 
ate about another address to the king, in which 
the assembly would utter their final words to his 
majesty. 

The count soon after hastened to the apartment 
of the delegates, which presented a singular ap- 
pearance. The session of the previous evening 
had been adjourned but for a short time, that the 
members might have a few hours' rest Olermont 
Tonnerre had uttered these remarkable words, 
when the assembly were on the pomt of sending a 
third deputation to the king: ''No, let us give 
them the night to take counsel ; monarchs as weU 
as other men must buy experience in a dear mar- 
ket ! " Many delegates passed the night in the 
hall ; for some of the older gendemen, tapestries 
were spread upon the table, but no one slept— «11 
in fear awaited the oommg day. 

As Mirabeau entered, the members were taking 
their seats. Lafayette opened the session In his 
capacity of vice-president Several deputies read 
their sketches of the address to Lonis XVL, but 



the count listened in sorrow, for they were unsat- 
is&etory at such a crisis. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

L0UI8 Xn. AND MARIS ANTOINRTX. 

In the palace of Versailles all was quiet on the 
evenittg of the 14th of July ; the greatest anxiety 
had reigned during the day in the apartments of 
the king and queen, and various resolutions were 
taken and abandoned. Marie Antoinette re- 
muned awake; for many a night, indeed, terrible 
presentiments agonized her mind. She passed 
the long hours in an arm-chair, revolving thoughts 
she could not banish. 

The queen dismissed Julie de Polignac about 
eleven o'clock in the evening; until then 
the duchess endeavored to divert the sorrow of 
her mistress by her cheerfhl conversation, but 
became wearied in mind and body from her ef- 
forts to entertain the queen, and to repress her 
own sadness. While she was relating a laugh- 
able story, ehe burst into tears, and Marie Antoi- 
nette, who herself felt very much like weeping, 
permitted her favorite friend 4o depart The 
queen sat sad and thonghtfhl, and put herself 
into the hands of her lady-fai-waiting, Madame 
Campan. On the toilet-table four tapers were 
burning, shedding a bright light in the quiet cab- 
inet The queen began to speak of the events of 
the day. 

The residents of the palace of Versdlles had 
but a very imperfect knowledge of what hap- 
pened in Paris. Although many reporta came of 
the stormmg of the Bastile, they were kept se* 
cret in the circles of the National Assembly, and 
the few persons at court that knew of it had not 
Bufflcient resolution to Inform their mijesties of 
the occurrence. The royal couple, however, knew 
well that, in the present excited sto^ <^the capi- 
tal, the worst was to be expected. 

Tbe queen was giving expresmon to this fear in 

trembling words, vhen one ^tbe four lights 
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«pon tbe table went out» without apparent cause. 
Marie Antoinette noticed it with a aort of ominous 
dread; and, while Madame Campan hastened to 
rekindle it, the second ceased to bnrn, and imme- 
diately after the third. The queen seized the 
hand of her waiting-woman, saying : " Misfortune 
malies me superstitions, dear Gampan. If the 
fourth candle also goes out, I shall consider it as 
an evil presage.*' Scarcely had she ceased, before 
the fourth light was extinguished, ieaving them in 
darkness ! * At the same time the door opened, 
and the Toice of the klilg was heard asking per- 
mission to enter ; he was surprised at the obsou- 
xity, for Madame Campan did not succeed in re- 
lighting the candles until after he gafaied the mid- 
dle of the apartment, where he was accosted by 
his consort with her pale cheeks wet with tears. 
Louis XVI. smiled when he was told the cause of 
Marie Antoinette's emotion, and invited her to 
take a seat beside him on the sofa. 

** It is contrary to the habits of your msjesty to 
be awake at this hour,*' said the queen, in an al- 
most complaining accent " I hope nothing evil 
has happened to disturi) your usual sleep ? " 

««No," replied the Ung. *«I feel better than 
ever after this terrible day. The inducement was 
great to do evil, but I resisted the clamor of my 
own anger and the advice of my ministers. They 
demanded orders for the troops to move against 
my revolted capital One thought alone obtained 
the victory. It was tliis, my dearest queen : that 
my band must not shed French blood. That must 
henceforth be the first law of all my actions; it 
will lead me aright. My love for France is at 
stake, and that is paramount to all other interests. 
My predeoessors permitted themselves to be made 
an object of idolatry to the French ; I will reverse 
this rdation. I will make them the objects of 
my fervent love. Can they resist that, do you 
think ? And can we not be happy then, Marie ? " 

The kuig took her hand, tenderly pressing it to 
his Hps. Marie Antoinette started at the question 
(Urected to her; sighing, she said : ** No, my hus- 
band I we cannot be happy. To love the French 

• '«Mteoires de Madame Onnpaa," vol. tL, p. 88. 



Is mifortunate; we sacrifioe all, cheerfulness, con- 
fidence, and youth. Sudi love has made me old, 
and it will cost us our lives. Why can we not 
try hatred? Let us return ^trust with dis- 
trust, violence with violence I " 

«* I know that is your opinion," replied Louis, 
suddenly growing very grave and mdandidy. 
«*You coincide with my ministers; but I nm 
obliged to follow my own ideas of prudence, ai- 
thongh opposed to yours. We may yet agree ; 
Ibr who knows to what we may soon be driven 
by foolish and thankless men! However, let us 
for a moment foi^t our cares. Conscious thai I 
have performed my duty, I came to get a good- 
night glance from the beautiful eyes of my queen. 
That is why I disturbed you." 

** Perhaps all may yet be weD, my husband,** 
said Marie Antoinette, smiling sorrowfully. ««Biit 
a weapon is used against us which all the ^wer 
of the world ^nnot resist— slander I Wheace 
can you get courage to be yourself, to let your 
heart— your best thought» guide you, when you 
are represented as a monster f That is the rea- 
son we must be unhappy." 

««Tes, it is true^ we are the objects of calum- 
ny I " exclaimed the king, springing up, and pac- 
ing the room heavily and awkwardly, as was 
usual with him when ezdted. «*A false party- 
spuit rumors many absurdities about me," he 
continued, in a rough voice. *' They say, for in- 
stance, that I have had the hall of the National 
Assembly undermined, intendnig to blow them 
up at the earliest opportunity I " 

** Pardon me, your migesty, if I ask permission 
to make a remark I " s«d Madame Campan, who, 
since the entrance of the king, was standing at the 
door. He kindly nodded to her, and she con- 
tinued : "I wished only to say that I supped last 
night with a deputy from Havre, M. B^gouin. 
He is one of the delegates of the Third Estate, 
but a man of honor, as I can assure your miges- 
ties. He told me that many estimable persona 
believe it was done agdnst the knowledge and 
desueof theking."* 
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**Bat he believed soch a foolish and wicked 
deed, your honorable M. Bigoninf exclaimed 
Louis XVL ** Very wdl, if your TirtuouB pro- 
yincialfl gire credence to mich fablet, I shall haye 
to do something for my justification. To-morrow, 
at dawn, I will hare the floor taken up, and let 
sUmder see that tins time it has missed its aim." 

The king slowly regained his composure. He 
looked at the queen, who, though rdled in sor^ 
row, was not the less lorely.- He approached, 
and, taking her hand, said Jestin^^y : " And how 
does it happen that persons hi the suite of your 
mijesty sup with deputies of the Third Estate? 
If that is the case, these delegates cannot be so 
badly ofl^ and I need not repent having permitted 
a double representation to the Commons.*' 

tfarie Antmnette snüled, and concealed her 
tears. Then she said : <* How happy I was, when 
I did not even know that there was a Third Es- 
tate! I hate the name National Assembly, that 
has cost me so much happiness. It appears that 
the Commons have been organised to irritate ust 
Conflicts have begun, showing a daring spirit, 
and whose aim is the crown of IVancel ** 

'^ These struggles certainly come very near 
us,*' replied Louis. ''But their orlgfai is natural 
and honorable. The aristocracy hare abused 
their privileges, and have not been esuuaples of 
virtue to the people ; they have corrupted public 
moraUty, and brought monarcl^y to shame by 
their licentiousness. The nation sulfers as well 
as royalty ; and the latter need not fear the peo- 
plo— it calls them rather to Its assistance. The 
Third EsUte will become the firm piUsr of the 
throne, while maintaining their own rights. We 
avoid civil war, if the nobility and the citizens 
meet for deliberation ; and the deigy, if they 
carry out their mission, must also Join the Com- 
mons. We have an opportunity of coming to a 
good understanding by means of the assembly. 
And why can we not succeed? Why must poi- 
sonous weeds grow with the blossoming fruit?" 

''Tour heart is great, my husband!" said 
VaricAntoinette, gently. " But if you give way 
to sentiment in these times, we perish. Your 
mijesty would govern as they do in Great Britain, 



and that Is magnanimous on your part, but I fear 
that the En^^Bsh constitution does not suit the 
FVench. I am glad on that account that we have 
dismissed Necker, for he was always endeavoring 
more or less to introduce that system into your 
councils. My opmlon is dilTerent My first prin- 
ciple is, that we must make no alliance with our 
natural enemies. You know I was always a 
friend of liberty. Did I not plead for the ban- 
ished Parliaments ? But at this crisis more is at 
stake than merely the rights of the Commons. 
The foes of the throne have assumed the mask 
of the Third Estate, and have reached oar persons. 
An open warfare must be waged, and we must 
resist, unless we consent to be dragged from our 
position!" 

"The Third Estate are not enemies of royalty," 
said the king, after a pause. " I know them ; 
formerly I had some intercourse with them, and 
observed them well Labor is the blessmg of 
those classes ; it gives them a consciousness of 
their power, united with respect for the rights 
of others." 

"Your mi\jesty has not forgotten that you 
learned the trade of a locksmith while dauphin," 
said the queen, smiling, "and you have an amia- 
ble pr^udice in fitivor of the working-classes, dis- 
covering good tndts in them that are Invisible to 
me." 

"I think of those days witii regret," s^d the 
kmg, dreamily. " Yes, I had confidence in the 
tradesmen and laborers working in the palace and 
gardens, and whom I studied for days. How 
happy I was, when I could assist them in raising 
a stone or a beam I * And when I was appren- 
ticed to the smith Oandn, he treated me with 
great severity.' I think, however, it was good for 
me; I wished to be in my turn austere, to realise 
the desires of my youth for order and virtue, and 
to be designated ' the severe; ' to rerist vigorously 
the dissipation of the court was my most eherished 
object" 

"Your trade did your mijesty some hsrm," 
said Marie Antoinette, " for it spoiled your handiy 
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which became so blackened as nerer to have re- 
covered ibeir whiteoese. I often cidled you 'my 
god Vulcan.' " 

"Do yon think I can ever foiiget it!** asked 
the king, with a smile. '^ Oh, in those days we 
were very hopefhl, and, beoanse we loved one 
another, we confided in all, smoerely thmking 
that they were m hannony with us. Since then, 
it lias become more difficult to believe in our good 
Btor." 

'* In what are we to befieve, if that becomes 
extinguished, as my Ughts did a little while ago ? ** 
replied the queen. **But now, good-night, my 
best friend. It is past midnight, and you requhre 
sleep. Who knows what storms may awaken you 
before to-morrow's sun ? " 

" If to4norrow I find you as now, there can be 
no storms for me," replied the king, tenderly em- 
bracing his wife. They quickly separated, retiring 
to their different chambers. 

The monarch had slept but a few hours, when 
he heard a noise near his bed. He recognized 
his valet de chambre, who in great oonstemaüon 
announced the Duke de Liancouit, grand master 
of the wardrobe to his majesty. The duke was 
in the antecliamber, and ui^gently desired an im- 
mediate audience. The king was startled, and 
mused a moment; then he rose, ordering the 
valet to proceed with his toilet; liancourt was 
told to await him in the adjoining apartment, 
where his majesty wished to receive him. On 
entering, it was at once noticed that the duke was 
pale, and trembling with apprehension. He was 
well Imown as a devoted servant or his royal 



** What has happened, my friend t '* asked the 
king, hastfly. 

'* Sire,*' reified Liancourt, in a low voice^" by 
virtue of my position, which gives me access to 
your miyesty, I have undertaken to inform you 
of what has been fully oonfiimed, and is so shock- 
ing that it would be crimfaial longer to keep you 
m ignorance of it" 

** Are you speaking of events that have taken 
place hi the capital? " 

** I was told that your mi^ty had as yet re- 



ceived no reports," oonthiued the duke. And yet 
what occurred yesterday in Paris is awfoL The 
people have stormed and destroyed theBastOe;. 
This was known here as a rumor yesterday before 
nightfall. I have, however, just received a cou- 
rier declaring that it is true. I consider it my 
duty as a fUthAü subject to faiform you. The 
taking of the prison-fortress in the c^>ital is only 
an item of the dreadful deeds accompanying the 
assault The gory heads of Delaunay and Flea- 
sdles were paraded on pikes by the maddened 
mob ; some of the garrison of the Bastile have 
been massacred ; the venerable invalids hanged 
on lamp-posts ; the Firench guards have deserted 
the colon oi their lord and king ; among the rest 
of the troops, disloyalty is rampant ; the armed 
inhabitants of Paris, camping in the streets, are 
Biq>posed to number two hundred thousand men. 
We fear a universal insurrection tonight ! " 

The monarch listened sadly. His countenance 
was pale, but his demeanor calm. ^ So this is a 
revolt I " he said, after a pause, as if awaking from 
his abstraction. 

" No, sire," repUed the duke, " it is a revoln- 
tloni"* 

" The queen was right," said Louis XVL to 
himself. ^I have allowed the time for acUon to 
pass. A vast loss of life would be necessary to 
avenge the mischief done. But my mmd is re- 
solved ; the blood of the French shall not be shed.** 

*' Sire," ezdaimed Liancourt, solemnly, '* the 
weal or woe of Fhmce and the royal family de- 
pends on the decision of your mi^esty. I must be 
frank. The greatest danger threatens if you fol- 
low the failbless counsels of your miidsters. I 
bless the moment that gives me an opportunity to 
see your majesty alone, and to appeal to your own 
judgment and heart. The spirit of insurrection 
developed in Paris will gahi ground. I oonjure 
you to make your appearance at once in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and speak the word of peace. 
Your presence will almost work miracles — it wlA 
disarm parties, and make the deputies the best 
friends of the crown." 
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The king looked at the dake searcfaingly ; he 
seemed touched by the joathfd enthusiasm of 
liiancoort, and said, gently: '* Ton are one of the 
most influential members of the National Assem- 
bly. Can yoo give me your word that my personal 
appearance wfll be regarded, as I intend it, for the 
Interests of the crown and the well-being of 
France?" 

^ We long day after day for a word from your 
migesty," exclaimed Lianoonrt ** The doubts and 
disunions among the del^^tes are growing erery 
hour, and can only be allayed by your gracious 
countenance. Let it shine on us to-day 1 The 
morning session will commence in a few hours ; 
its deliberations will take an unhappy direction 
unless you present yonrselfl" 

The door opened, and the Counts de Prorence 
and d^Artois entered ; they seemed highly excited, 
and from their demeanor it was evident that the 
news Uancourt came to announce to the idng was 
already known to them. The duke approached 
• the Count d* Artois, saying in a yery dedded tone : 
** Prince t the people have outlawed yon ! I read 
the placard announcing the fact I ** 

The prince started and moved perplexed into 
the middle of the room. '* It is well, that they 
do this I " he said, composing himself. " I de- 
dare open war against them, as they do against 
me. They desure my head, and I theirs. Why 
do we not shoot them down t A firm policy— no 
concessions to thdr fantasies about liberty, and 
well-served cannon, alone can save us 1 ** 

^ EBs m^esty has come to different conclusions I ** 
said uancourt, bowing low to the king, who stood 
with folded arms, in a dignified attitude. 

**I request my brothers to accompany me this 
morning to the Assembly of Estates ! *' said Louis, 
firmly. **I intend to announce to the mem- 
bers that the troops shall be withdrawn. This 
will prove to them that they may terminate their 
deliberations in peace ; for I have no higher aim 
than to discover through them the will of the 
nation.^ 

The Count d*Artois stepped back in astonish- 
ment His countenance, generally expressive of 
levity, was Aill of disappomtment and sarcann. 



The Count de Provence received the words of the 
king in a very different manner. He approached 
his brother quickly, pressmg his hand in friendly 
i^proval: **This step of your mijesty," he said, 
" has become necessary from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, and may eflG&ct a recondliation. Tou 
know that, although from prindple a partisan of 
the absolute power of the throne, I pronounced 
myself In ft vor of the doable representation of the 
Third Estate. We live in extraordinary times. 
History seems to be trying old experiments again, 
and we must apparently grant every thing to the 
people ; they will the sooner advance so far and 
no farther, where they of theh- own accord will be 
likely to return to obedience.** 

A commotion took pkce in the anteroom — 
quick steps and many voices could be heard. The 
door opened, and Marie Antoinette entered with 
some of her immediate attendants. ** Does your 
mijesty know what has occurred?" she asked, 
seizing the king's hand with tearful eyes. 

" All will soon agahi be well," said her husband. 
"We have nothing with which to reproach our- 
selves — that is in our favor. I am going to the 
National Assembly, and will give them evidence 
of my personal confidence, by ordering the re- 
moval of the soldiery from Paris and Yersaille«." 

The queen looked at her husband .in amaze- 
ment ; then, dropping his hand, she stood with 
bowed head, and a profound snd piünful expres- 
sion on her countenance. " Tour migesty makes 
an irretrievable ftct of the revolution by this ac- 
tion," she said, slowly raishig her eyes. " And 
I am sorry, sbe, that you again place your foot in 
an assembly among whose members are so many 
captious and inimical men. The resolution you 
made last month, of dissolving the sessions, ought 
to have been executed." 

*^ Are there really so many bad members among 
the deputies f " asked the khig, smiling. *' I see 
two of the delegates here, who indeed are yerjt 
amiable men, and whose presence inspires me> 
with courage— I mean my old and fUthful firiend^ 
the Duke de Liancourt ; and, In your majesty's 
own suite, the brave Count de la Marek, whom I 
wdoome heartily." oT|^f J^ing approadied a cava- 
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Her who was distingaiBhed as mach by Ids taH and 
ile&der figure as by his attraotire and polite man- 
nen. 

Count do la March, Prince d'Arenberg, was 
about thirtj-six years old, maintaining a promi- 
nent position in court society. He belonged to a 
noble family, originally from Brussels, who had 
performed signal services for the Austrian imperial 
house. After passing through a military career, 
the Empress Maria Theresa gaye him special let- 
ters of recommendation, and he arrived hi France 
at the same time that Marie Antoinette became 
danphiness. 

" May I not expect some &Tor from your col- 
leagues, M. de la March f ^ asked the king, kmdly. 
" Sire," replied the count, courteously, ** I know 
no one in that incongruous assembly who would 
dose his heart against the appeal of his sovereign. 
The aristocracy, on whose side I sit, will be con- 
firmed in their loyalty, the clergy will thank God 
for an interposition that wul bring peace, and the 
Thhrd Estate will have to own that every thing 
good proceeds from their khig." 

** But there are evil-minded men at the head of 
the Commons, like Count Mirabeau," said the 
queen, hastily.' 

'* Count Mirabeau is not that," replied La March, 
smiling. ** I look upon him, in fact, as the future 
prop of royalty hi France." 

*'I have always felt an unutterable horror in 
reference to that man, whenever his name is 
mentioned," said Marie Antoinette. ** Why did 
not your migesty send him away as ambassador 
to Constantinople, or any other city—« position 
he would gkdly have accepted ? " 

"I may not treat personally with my (^po- 
oents," replied Louis. "That would be like a 
duel which the crown fights with individuals.— 
But I think it is time to attend the session. 
Their royal highnesses the Counts do Provence 
and d^Artois will accompany me. I chaige the 
Duke de Lianoourt with the commission to an- 
nounce to the assembly that I shall be present at 
to^y*s meeting in person." He dismissed the 
company, taking a tender leave of his consort, 
who had never seen the king so decided and con- 



fident. She almost felt at ease, but her doubts 
and cares soon retomed, and she left in a^^taden 
and sorrow. 

At the sesdon of the National Assembly, yio- 
lent debates arose as to the order and unportanee 
of the proceedings. After the reading of several 
outlmes as a base for another address to the king, 
Mirabeau suddenly faiterrupted the usdess busi- 
ness of the members, and denounced the style 
and meaning of their remarks to his m^eaij with 
an urresistible eloquence. His fiashing eyes 
showed his exdtement The hall which until 
now was the scene of angry commotion, suddenly 
became so still that a breath could be heard. 
Even a whisper in some comer was silenced by a 
call to order. 

Mirabeau regarded his audience for a moment» 
and then began in a sonorous Toice: "M. Presi- 
dent, let us say nothing to the Ung, except that 
the foreign hordes by which we are surrounded 
received yesterday a visit from the princes and 
princesses, and all the courtiers, as well as tfadr 
caresses, exhortations, and presents I — that these 
executioners, fiushed jrlth wine and their pooketa 
filled with gold, all night long sang of the snl^n- 
gation of France, and in the coarsest language de- 
manded the dissolution of this assembly — that 
the inmates of his own pakce danced to tkdr 
outlandish music, and supposed that the bloody 
orgies were at band of another St. Bartholomew's 
night. Tell him that Henry lY. (whose memory 
we all bless, and whom Louis XYI. intended to 
make his model) once sent provisions into Paris 
while the city was in insurrection, and he himself 
besieging it ; but that the present king's advisers 
adopt a contrary policy, and forbid the entrance 
of the necessaries of life into the starved and 
faitiiful capital!"* 

Great sensation ensued, which was still in- 
creased; for scarcely had Mirabeau oonduded, 
amid loud applause, when the Duke de Lianoourt 
entered the hall. Ascending the steps of the 
tribune, he announced the king's intention to be 
present at the session then in progress. 
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There was as much astoniahment as uneanness 
at this news. The membeis left their seats, 
standing In groups to exchange opinions at this 
unexpected turn of afbin, and arrange their pro- 
oeedings in advance. Very few seemed to be 
reallj glad, and they expressed themselves grate- 
ful to his migesty for acoedmg to the wishes of 
the nation. The democratic party were nearly all 
discontented. The Duke d'Orleans stood in one 
comer with Sidyee and Latouche, who showed by 
gloomy faces and expressive gestures their vexa- 
tion and embarrassment They appeared to be 
reproaching each other that they had not by some 
decided act prevented any possibility of a recon- 
ciliation of the people with the king. The aris- 
tocracy and court party appeared even more dis- 
concerted. They considered this movement of 
his miyesty momentous, because it indicated that 
he would abandon his friends. 

Among the deputies, as usual, many members 
from the dubs at Paris and Versailles were seen, 
who latterly found th^ way into the sessions. 
The Club Breton was at that time beginning to 
exert an influence upon the assembly, and had ap- 
pohited a committee from among themselves as 
constant visitors, who sided not a little in pro- 
moting irresolution and disorder. It was believed 
that this club made use of the aspirations of the 
Duke d'Orieans, as to the throne of France, for 
tlieir own purposes, and at this time the men sent 
by the club were making themselves very busy 
around hhn, as he stood deliberating with his 
partisans how they should recdve the king. 

This question was the subject of conversation, 
when Mirabeau again ascended the tribune, saying 
in a voice that commanded attention? "Let us 
receive his majesty with silent respect. At a mo- 
ment of universal grief, silence is the best rebuke 
a people can oflTer a king ! ** 

These words were received with a storm of ap- 
plause. The noise had not ceased when Louis 
XVX entered, accompanied by his brothers, and 
without other attendants. His appearance made 
such an impression that, in spite of all previous 
calculations of the different parües, the oft-re- 
peated cry, <* Long live the kfaig I*' resounded on 



an Bides. He stood in the midst of the assem 
bly, in an unembarrassed attitude, and with un 
covered head. An easy- chair was placed for him 
upon the estrade, but he did not seat himself, un- 
ceremoniously banning to ppeak in a truly pater- 
nal style. 

The king called himself the chief of the na- 
tion, coming to the representatives to express 
his sorrow for what had occurred, and asking 
them to find means for the reestabUshment of 
order. Almost all fiioes expressed satisfaction at 
this. In a melancholy voice he referred to the 
reports current as to the personal security of the 
deputies; reminding them of his "well-known 
character," he said that it was unnecessary for 
him to refute such criminal suspicion. "Ah!" 
he exclaimed, "it is I who have to confide in 
yon I Assist me, In these difficult ciroumstanoes, 
to confirm the well-being of the state t I expect 
this from the National Assembly." Then he 
added, in a tone of touching sadness: "Relying 
on the love and fidelity of my subjects, I have 
given orders that the troops be withdrawn from 
Paris and Versailles ; and I request and empowet 
you to make this known in the capital." 

The king's speedi was interrupted by many ex* 
elamations of joy and enthusiasm, and at the end 
applauded in a rapturous manner. After the 
Archbishop of Vienne expressed the thanks of 
the delegates in a few words, his majesty pre- 
pared to leave. All present arose to follow him ; 
m silence they arranged themselves, so as to form 
an escort for their sovereign, who Intended to re- 
turn on foot to the palace. 

The excitement of the moment seemed to have 
conquered even the most stubborn. A vast mul- 
titude outside, awaiting the result of tills unex- 
ampled incident, and beholding the king emerge 
firom the hall, surrounded by the National Assem- 
bly, joined the procession, incessantiy crying: 
" Long live the king I " " Long live the nation 1 " 
On the Place d'Armes stood the bodyguards and 
the Swiss and fVench regiments, who, when thej 
saw the strange cort^, eaugbt the general en- 
thusiasm, and celebrated with drum and trumpet 
the reconciliation of the king with his subjects. 
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On the large balcony of the palace of VersaUles 
stood the queen, awaiting her husband's return. 
She was drawn from her cabinet, where she sat 
in sad foreboding, by the exclamations which 
seemed so cheering to her. She held the dauphin 
in her arms, and little madame by the hand. Ma- 
rie Antoinette's eyes sparkled with joy when she 
saw the king at the head of the procession. She 
had not looked so happy for many a day. 

" Her majesty looks well I " said Mirabeau to 
the Abb6 Si^yes, at whose side he was walking. 
" She is showing her dauphin to the people, and 
the smile of a Madonna transfigures her beautiful 
countenance.** 

** But the people cease their r^oicings as soon 
as they behold the queen," replied Si^yes. " The 
picture on the balcony is filling up— there are 
the two younger princes, raising their anns to the 
little dauphin to kiss him. The masses, howerer, 
are not touched by such scenes — ^there is no sign 
of respect or love from them. It is evident that 
she has lost favor.** 

"No!** said Mirabeau, impetuously. "The 
queen must be supported, whatever may happen t 
I see you are the real woman-hater you are said 
to be. But look at her majesty I Her tears are 
falling, and the people are obdurate Frenchmen ; 
the most gallant and sensitive community on the 
globe, are silent when a woman and a queen ap- 
peals to them ! ** The count was so intent in his 
adoration 6f Marie Antoinette, that he did not hear 
thereply of Sl&yes. 

The crowd disappeared, havmg it understood to 
the . last moment that their devotion was exclu- 
sively given to the king. Toward evening the 
square before the palace was deserted. Only the 
sentinels paced before the principal gates, and 
Versailles seemed to have regahied all its former 
quiet and solemnity. 

Later in the evening, several closed travellmg- 
carriages, loaded with trunks, left the mner court- 
yards of the palaoe as &st and noiselessly as pos- 
sible, taking the highway leading in the opposite 
direction from the capital In them were Ihe 
Count d*Artoifl, the Dukes d*Angoul6me, de Ber^ 
ry, de Bourbon, and d*£nghein, and the Prince de 



Cond^ who were preparing to leave the kingdom 
secretly. Louis XYL himself advised his brother 
to pass some time in foreign lands until happier 
and more quiet days again blessed France. The 
other princes, although not threatened in the 
same way (the head of the Count d*Artois bang 
demanded by the populace of Paris), were so 
overwhelmed by fear that, with the exception of 
the Count de Provence, all joined in the flight. 
The new minister followed them on the next day. 
The latter handed in thdr resignations, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the National Assembly, 
but they did not consider themselves safe until far 
beyond the walls of the capital, filled as it was 
with material that might involve it in destruction 
at any moment. 

The king resolved to recall Necker, desiring to 
prove in this way to the people that he would 
make every reasonable concession. But all was 
done in great haste — ^the sovereign would gladly 
have impoverished himself for his subjects, if 
thereby he could have assured their happiness. 
While m this frame of mind, he concluded to go 
to the capital, and endeaver by his presence to 
allay the revolution. All day be took oonosel 
with the queen concerning the prudence of this 
step. At night, while taking leave of the Duchess 
de Polignac, he could not refrün from tears. 
Marie Antoinette entreated her dear friend to 
withdraw from France, with her sister and boa- 
band. Both the soverägns pcrcdved that with 
the new era that had commenced they must part 
with all they formerly loved. 

On the same day, the deputation from the Na- 
tional Assembly, headed by Lafayette, and accom- 
panied by many inhabitants from Versailles, de- 
parted to announce the good intentions of the king 
at Paris. They were received in triumph by the 
people, but had to climb over the barricades that 
obstructed the streets. Arrived at the H6tel de 
Ville, after numerous hinderancea, La&yette re- 
ported the royal speech with his usual doquence. 
He was answered by vivaU for Louis XVL and 
the National Assembly. No better man tlian La- 
layette could at that moment have been sent to 

Paris, for he had tlie confidencfflrf^all=r-the lower 
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classes considered him as best fitted to be in- 
trusted with their affairs, and to obtain for them 
the rights for which they appealed to arms. The 
president of the Paris electors, Moreau de Saint- 
M6rj, pointed to a bust of the general, in the 
great hall of the HAtel de Yille, which the Amer- 
ican State of Virginia had presented to the city 
of Paris, in 1784. Shouts resounded in every di- 
rection, and Lafayette was chosen by acclamation 
commanding general of the Paris citizen miBtia, 
an organization which was to be enlarged and 
designated the National Guards. Lafayette drew 
his sword, and, returning thanks, took an oath to 
devote his life to the defence of liberty.* 

The second important nomination, made on the 
same day, was that of the deputy Bailly as mayor 
of Paris. He had been president of that dedsive 
session in the ballroom when the delegates of 
the Third Estate swore not to dissolve until they 
had attdned their object Uirabeau had been 
invited to become a candidate for the oiBce of 
mayor, but he neglected to make his appearance 
at the city hall, although he was assured that 
there was no doubt of his election. 

The king left for the capital the 17th of July, 
after having partaken of the sacrament. He took 
a painful and tender leave of the queen, who re- 
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mained at YersaUles. A small detachment of his 
body-guards accompanied, who very suddenly 
abandoned him on his arrival at the Barriere de 
la Conf(6rence, when he found himself surrounded 
by his other rebellious soldiers. The cannon 
taken from the Bastile moved before bis carriage, 
with thdr muzzles toward him. Louis XVI. sat 
with woeful feelings in the midst of these trophies, 
of the revolution. He could not deny in his own 
mind that a strange and adverse condition of af- 
ftdrs existed, and that he entered Paris as a pris- 
oner brought before his judge. 

The people, however, did homage to th^ sov- 
ereign, on his arrival at the Hdtel de Yille, in 
their usual riotous exclamations. He uttered no 
word, but his silence and princely bearing were 
eloquent, and his glances responded to every cry 
that came from the multitude. All acted as if a 
treaty of peace had been concluded between the 
king and his subjects, and Louis was well content 
to permit this apparent explanation to remain. 
It was not until evemng tluit he oould return to 
YersaOles. 

** Sire, you have become the Kbg of the Com- 
mons,** said Marie Antoinette, with a smile both 
sarcastic and sad, as she received her husband, 
after anxiously awaiting him all day. 

"Let them call me what they please,** boSA 
Louis, " if France is only happy I ** 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE ABI8TO0RAT8. 

MxsABB^ü accepted an inTitatton to dhmer at 
the house of Ooaut de la Marck, with whom he 
had lately become lath^ intimatei although they 
belonged to opposite parties; but this seemed to 
have a peculiar chann, attracting them only the 
more toward each other. 

** It is strange, count, that you hare asked me 
to dine here to-day," said Hirabeau, entering the 
brilliant drawing>room, in which several other 
guests had already gathered, mostly members 
of the National Assembly. " And it is still more 
wonderful that I accepted it, as we hare such an 
important session on this 4th of A^^^^^st ! ^ he 
added, smiling. 

'* We are taking a holiday, gentlemen I ^ said 
La Marck, quietly. ** We cannot be so unselfish 
as our colleagues, who are throwhig away the 
rights and Privileges of a thousand years' inhere 
itance ; let us at least eat in peace. Who knows 
how long the tnragh on both sides, this night at- 
tacking an property, will leave us any thing to 
enjoy ? It will soon be considered a feudal priv- 
ilege if you call a good appetite your own I *' 

" A man who has never suffered from indiges- 
tion win, in that sense, always fight for feudal 
privileges,*' said Mirabeau, lightly. V It is a fact^ 
however, that I would have remained at home in 
painful solitude, if I had not the pleasure of being 



in the present company ; for on no account would 
I have attended to-day's session." 

" Bravo, Count Mirabeau I " exclaimed the Dnke 
de Lauzun, shaking tb6 count's hand in arery 
firiendly manner. 

*< I do not deserve your approbation," replied 
Ifirabeau, with a ceremonious bow. *' I am cer- 
tainly an opponent of those who decree the abo- 
liUon of feudal rights and certain privileges of 
rank— for they have been well earned. I have 
not attended, because it is distressing to me to see 
the National Assembly attemptmg such dangerous 
business ; for it is not safe to undermme a foun- 
dation where you intend to raise a new edifice. 
If I resist this measure, it would hurt me in the 
eyes of the people, who consider me their friend, 
and to whom I yet hope to be useful The depu- 
ties are perpetraüng their first political blunder, 
but I shall endeavor to drag them from the abyss 
on whose brink they are tottering I spare my- 
self, therefore, on this occ88ion.-»And what may 
be the cause of your absence, gentlemen ? " 

" We only wish to have the pleasure of dining 
with Count Mirabeau in the capacity of fellow-suf- 
ferers," said La Marck, taking the count's arm 
and conducting him to the diniug-room. ''We 
do not agree with the right, you do not with the 
left ; is not that a cause for mutual affliction t " 

The company seated themselves at the table. 
The banquet was intended only for a few select 
friends, but It did not detract from the reputation 
of the host, who waf^&mons ^his parUamentary 
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diimen. The guests oomprisad, besides the Dake 
de Laozun and Mirabeao, ibe Duke d'Arenberg, 
so elder brother of Count de la Harck, the Count 
d^Escars, one of the gentlemen of honor of the 
Count d^Artois, General-Lieutenant Count de 
Grammont, the Marquis Foucault de Lardimalie, 
the Prince de Poiz, and a few others, all aristo- 
cratic members of the National Assembly. 

** I was expecting the Abb^ Si^jes/' sud the 
host, pointing to a vacant chur. ** He did not in- 
tend to be present at to-day's session, but I sup- 
pose the sense of his duty to the Third Estate 
droTe him to his bench. Or maybe he will come 
late to contribute his intellectual silence, for this 
man's tadtumity accelerates and controls con- 
versation, you hardly know how." 

" I am aware that some one will be very mis- 
erable at Count Mirabeau's absence from the Na- 
tional Assembly," said the Duke de Lanzun, 
always ready for a jest — '*the hdy in black, 
who never fails to be among the spectators, and 
when the count casts his thunderbolts among us, 
her eyes flash as the lightning. Who in the world 
is this interesting incognita, count t I met her 
yesterday at the warehouse of the statuary Palloy, 
who has worked such fine busts from pieces 
of the ruined Bastile.* She was buying a Mti^ 
abeau hewn from a gray stone of that former 
prison fortress.** 

^*That lady in black was my wife, from whom 
I am divorced, genüemen,*' replied Ifirabeau, 
quietiy. " I do not think she goes to the debates 
in the Salle des Menus on my account She always 
took an mterest in politics." 

" No," r^oined Lauzun, ** a lady does not pur- 
chase the bust of a man unless she adores him. 
Besides, these things are exceedingly expensive. 
It seems the revolution vahxes very highly the de- 
struction it has caused. Although I am an old 
aristocratic sinner, I wished to have one of those 
pieces of art chiselled from some fragment of the 
* tyrant's stronghold,' as it is now called. I fancied 
I could best associate the reverence I fed for my 
ancestors with a Voltaire, and so I bought the old 
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joker, from whom eame originally all this trouble 
now surrounding us. But I had to pay tiiree hun- 
dred francs for the author of ' Candide,' though 
the material is not worth a sou." 

" Not a sou ? " asked Mhmbeau, smiling. "* It 
has cost France much more. I purchased aRou»> 
scan, manufactured from the same material, and 
placed him near ray inkstand, on my desk at the 
session-haD. It is strange that the busts of Necker 
find no ready sale. The people received him on 
his recall in great triumph, but they seem to have 
cooled suddenly toward him. The commotion is 
beyond that minister now, and he will probably 
soon be pensioned off, as he is no longer of any 
use." 

«* On this day another Bastile is stormed, gentle- 
men-^the feudal rights," said the Marquis Fou- 
cault de Lardimalle, with an expression of solem- 
nity. ** But I think they cannot be as easDy razed 
and carried away as the fortress in the Rue St 
Antoine. Feudal rights are the bone and sinew 
of the state, for without vassalage, ground-rents, 
tithes, rights of jurisdiction and of the chase, ex- 
emption from taxation, and unrestndned personal 
liberties, the monarchy cannot live. And all this, 
which it has taken centuries to establish, the men 
in the Salle des Menus expect to destroy ui one 
lüght Any nobleman giving his consent to such 
a crime, ought to be branded as a sacrilegious 
wretch." 

** And yet two noblemen are the originators of 
the pariiamentary folly of this night," said Mira- 
beau. " Those propositions did not come from 
the left side; but your party, gcntiemen, has 
evoked them agdnst yourselves. I am almost 
sorry that the division of right and left was made. 
Thence sprang the confusion now reigning ; for 
there are democrats on your side as there are aris- 
tocrats on mine. The Viscount de Noaüles and 
the Duke d'Aiguillon, who made the motion for 
the abolition of the customs of the feudal system, 
both sit on the right, while Si^yes and myself sit 
as opponents on the other side." 

** The real incendiary is the Viscount de Noa- 
illes," said the host <* He is a young and light- 
headed officer, possesring nothing, and of course 
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having nothing to lose^ who was more attracted 
by the idea of popularity than the oostJy wines he 
drank at the table of the Duke d' Aiguiüon, whose 
companion he is. The duke is the richest feudal 
lord of the French monarchy, and would surrender 
much in the way of privileges and income^ if the 
* altar of his country,' as he calls it, demands the 
sacrifice. But Noailles is the chief fanatic, who 
would rash into destruction and drag others with 
him." 

** Noailles is a brother-in-law of the Marquis de 
Lafayette," said the Prince de Poiz. " And he 
has been misled by the example of the latter to 
court popular favor. The poor viscount will not 
fill bis empty pockets in that way. These fools 
suppose they can deprive us even of our right of 
the chase, the most coveted privilege of the aris- 
tocracy. If a nobleman cannot shoot a deer when 
he has a chance, all knightly virtues are at an 
end, and the mere mob become confounded with 
the nobility. The chase has its advantages, not 
only in preserving the cbaractert)f the aristocracy, 
but benefiting that of the lower classes. If the 
hunt leads, for example, through the ripemng field 
of a peasant, less bread is the result, and this, in 
view of hunger, renders him more obedient and 
faithfVd. But let no one suppose that starvation 
has caused this revolution. The well-fed eanailU 
are by far the more dangerous. When the people 
are satisfied, they desire to dance; when they are 
permitted to dance, they desire to crown them- 
selves." 

There was some merriment at the comic remarks 
of the captain of the body-guards and governor of 
Versailles, who was at the same time busily en- 
gaged in carving a capon. 

'* We ought not to laugh, for the case is very 
serious," said Count d'Escars. '* Just before the 
departure of Count d'Artois I had a philosophical 
conversation with his royal highness on this mat- 
ter. We agreed that it was not a conflict about 
privileges that was raging in France as well as in 
other parts of the world. No, g^nxtiemen, it is a 
war of races that has broken out among us — two 
distinct races are disputing for sover^gnty. And 
are we not difibrent from the lower classes f Our 



fiuses, noses, hands, and feet, are not like theirs ; 
our whole structure is of another pattern, and why 
cannot we have exclusive pretensions and rights ? " 
^ All depends on family," said Count de Gram- 
mont, in a low Yoice. ** I have no doubt that a 
chemical analysis would prove that the blood of 
the aristocracy is composed of different ingredients 
from that of the people — that it is of a deeper color 
and a higher temperature. A man who has a 
vital fluid like that of a fish, cannot be considered 
or treated as a lion. It is easily comprehended, 
therefore, that vassalage is a law of Nature thai 
demands respect! " 

'^Gentiemen," süd Hirabeau, *'we should not 
draw too strong inferences from what we merely 
owe to the acddent of birth. I own that I would 
rather be a count than a day-laborer ; for a noble- 
man is necessarily a man of honor, having a char- 
acter which he is obliged to maintain in society. 
We ought to renew our titles from the people, 
whose protectors and leaders we are. We would 
be greater after having aided in founding a nat- 
ural liberty for the nation, but we shall remain 
aristocrats ! " 

^ Tour view contains as much prudence as good- 
nature," said La Harck. " We ought to rejoice 
at the labor suggested to us by Count Mirabeau. 
But would it not be rather dangerous to bestow 
privileges on the lower classes ? I am afraid we 
would not gidn much by it While we looked on 
to see bow they enjoyed them, we might very 
possibly starve I " 

*' We know you mean well, Count Mirabeau," 
said the Prince de Poix, ** but you have already 
exposed yourself to the worst suspicions. You 
are said to be the Instigator of the incendiari«m 
now raging in the provinces. You are accused 
of secretly inciting the peasants in all parts of 
France to rise against their landlords, to destroy 
their obligations to duty, and bum down the 
castles of those to whom they owe service. You 
may despise this calumny, but you see how haz- 
ardous it is to become a leader of the people. 
They do not become enqobled simply because 
they are under the guidance of a count, but he is 
very likely to deteriorate." 
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'*Yoa are witty, prince,** replied Hirabeaa, 
gravely, ^ bat you may soon know fh}m sad ex- 
perience that these things are not matters of Jest 
Yon do not suppose me to be an incendiary ; and 
you see I prefer to dine here rather than help to 
overthrow in the National Assembly the priyileges 
of landed proprietors. I think that the relations 
of proprietor and tenant, when they are burden- 
some, can only be ameliorated by a free constitu- 
tion ; but that a coup de (hSAtre scattering honest 
possessions and destroying inherited rights should 
not be made. You will, however, have to make 
some sacrifices, whenever the right time comes, 
gentlemen I The Prince de Foix has a very slen- 
der and aristocratic neck, and it would be a pity 
if it should ever make the acquaintance of a lamp- 
post!" 

** That would be unpleasant, particularly as I 
am rather sensitive in that region under such cir- 
cumstances," said the prince, rubbing his neck 
with both hands. The conversation took a less 
serious turn, and midnight approached. 

Suddenly the door opened and the Abb6 Sidyes 
entered, in Ol-coocealed excitement, giving to his 
generally calm and stem air a very strange ap- 
pearance. He refused to take the place reseiTed 
for him at the table, excusing himself while he 
took a seat on a comer sofa. 

** I ask pardon for coming so late," said the 
abbö to La Uarck. " I was present as a spec- 
tator at the hall of the National Assembly. I 
wished to witness the battle for a moment, al- 
though I neither would nor could take a part in 
it. The sight, however, so overpowered me that 
I was not able to leave in time to accept your 
invitation. At length I crept away in the confu- 
sion — wounded, though not one of the combatants. 
They are still hard at work in the direction of all 
rights of property; one resolution after another is 
passed amid the utmost confiision, and the hall 
resounds with noisy passion." 

The company left their scats and surrounded the 
alarmed and exhausted abb6, many questions 
being asked at the same time. He could but im- 
perfectly reply, as he was not only fatigued, but 
irritable on account of what had occurred. 



« Their conduct, in some respects, was really 
touching," resumed Sidyes, in a voice gentler than 
was customary with him. "It was remarkable 
how one influenced another, in sacrificing well- 
founded rights, showing himself magnanimous at 
the expense of his neighbor. A contagious fever 
raged among them, and it was difficult to escape. 
After the abolition of feudal rights, tithes, and all 
provincial privileges, were decreed in extraordinary 
haste, many of the deputies embraced and wept 
with joy. Other questions were brought, up in 
the midst of this enthusiasm, involving matters 
declared burdensome to the people, and in a mo- 
ment disposed of without consideration or undei> 
standing. As soon as one was decided, another 
was ready ; and so it will continue until daybreak, 
when probably regret for what was done during 
the night will make many a delegate ill 1 " 

** We can very well understand that the abb^ 
must have felt sadly the abolition of tithes," said 
the Piince de Poix. ** However, as he is the lib- 
erator of the Third Estate, he should be willing 
to sacrifice a litUe filthy lucre for such an 
honor ! " 

" Do you think that it is pecuniary interest that 
makes me an opponent of such measuren ? " ex- 
claimed Siftyes, rising impulsively. "No, gen- 
tiemcn, it is my hatred of landed proprietors; 
for to abolish tithes without indemnification is 
robbing the clergy and enriching the landlords. 
But what has that to do with the Commons? 
These men are driven by a political spirit Ah, 
they desire to be firee, and know not how to be 
justl"» 

" Believe me, this night session is nothmg but 
an intrigue of the Duke d*Orleans t " exclaimed 
Mirabeau. " Messrs. de Noailles and d^Aiguillon, 
I know, dined every day at his house during the 
past week, and the whole pLin was arranged at 
his table. That was one of my principal reasons 
for remaining away from the debates. The duke 
failed in his ambition of being proclaimed lieu- 

♦ "Us veulisnt 6tro lihres, et its ne savent pas fitre 
Jnstefl."->-With these words SIdyes dosed his speech 
against the abolition of tithes, held at the special ses- 
sion on the 4th of August.— Vide Domont, " Souve- 
nirs," p. 147, 
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tenant-general of the kingdom and snocessor to 
ibe throne, because the king went to Paris on the 
17th of July, and confided himself to the gener- 
Ofiitj of his subjects. Now the duke operates 
with the abolition of aristocratae priTileges, in 
order to cause endless confusion, and perhaps in 
the dark stumble upon a diadem. We must warn 
the people against him.*' 

Count de la Marck became uneasy, begging 
Hlrabeau in a low voice to be careful, as the duke 
might enter at any moment, having promised to 
come after the session waJs ended ; adding that 
his object was to make Mirabeau*s acquaintance. 
The latter was surprised, and glanced inquiringly 
at his host, who avoided making any reply. The 
Abb6 Si^yes soon departed, followed by the rest 
of the guests, as it was past midnight, and Mira- 
beau remained alone with La Marck. They were 
both glad of this opportunity to exchange opm- 
ions on many subjects. 

Count de la Marck was one of the most benevo- 
lent end self-sacrifidng of men, who, although a 
devoted friend of the royal family, loved to have 
intercourse with persons of all parties, particu- 
lariy the leaders of the left in the National As- 
sembly; politically they were his opponents, 
socially his friends. He acted with a tact and 
sincerity that apparently came from his heart; 
however, it could not be denied that his principal 
object was to gain partisans for the king and 
queen. 

The servants were dismissed. La Marck took 
a seat near Mirabeau, who was impatiently await- 
ing whatever revelations his host had to make. 
^*My dear count,** began La Marcic, after a pause, 
" we must speak of an afiiür that, believe me, I 
have at heart even more than you have. I sent 
an intimation to the queen, concerning her inter- 
ests, by the Countess d'Ossun, as I have already 
told you. This lady was commissioned to say to 
her majesty, in my name, that my relation with 
Count Mirabeau, about which singular reports 
were current, must not make her distrustful of 
my devotion to the royal cause. I have two things 
in Tiew : to arrest your revolutionary degeneracy, 
and to make your talent useful to the king and 



the monarchy, to which you are already greatly 
inclined. I believe the ministers would soon be 
obliged to come to an understanding with yon, if 
they wished to maintain their position.*' 

*' Excellent, my dear friend!** exclaimed Mira- 
beau. " And what did the queen reply f ** 

" Not very favorably,** replied La Marck. " She 
gave me credit that what I did was with the best 
intentions, but that she did not believe I could 
really influence you. Nor was the opinion euter- 
tiioed that the ministers of the king would ever 
need your assistance. 'I hope,' her majesty 
added, * we shall never be so wretched as to take 
refuge with ITirabeau.' *' • 

Mirabeau looked disconcerted. " Is it poesible 
that Marie Antoinette has such an unconquerable 
dislike of me ? ** he asked, In a low voice. *' I 
wished her to know that she had a devoted friend 
on whom she could rely in the National Assem- 
bly. I have become a sincere supporter of the 
royalty, as I have before told you : for I see no 
other way out of our present difficulties, than to 
connect liberty with monarchy — ^to unite firmly 
the interests of the throne and the nation. How- 
ever, I would have followed my own path without 
troubling myself about any of the persons at 
court, if I had not been affected by the deeply- 
afiSicted countenance of the queen, not gladdened 
by a single ray of joy from the crown she wears. 
No other reason induced me to ask you to be- 
come a sort of meditator between theur migesties 
and myself^ informing them that they ought to 
r^rd me as a friend rather than a foe; but if 
Marie Antoinette cannot understand me, the posi- 
tion of afiSiirs rcmams the same as before.*' 

**We must have patience," said La Marck, 
quietiy. **The king and queen will soon fed 
nothing but gratitude toward yon. Only your 
Titanic strength, united as it is with prudence, can 
turn the present ideas of freedom in a monarchi- 
cal direction. That is the problem of our age, 
and you alone can solve it I never would have 
dared to say a word to you on that subject, if I 
had not perceived that you were laboring in our 



• ^Correffpondonce entra le Oomte de Mlrahean et le 
Oomte do la Marck," vol. 1., p. 100^ ^ 
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&vor. Her majesty has become timid and dis- 
trastfiil, but, believe me, as soon as your aims are 
clearly seen, her heart will be softened. The 
court will owe you their salyation, and your re- 
ward will not fail" 

<* What reward do I demand f " exclaimed Mir- 
abeaa, in excitement. ** You know I only speak 
in public as I feel ; in no other way could I utter 
a sentence. If I desired advantages of any kind, 
I never would have been concerned to remove the 
difficulties existing between the royal family and 
myself. I would have accepted the propositions 
of the Duke d'Orleans. Then I need only have 
gone down into the revolutionary mud, until we 
had decided on a king, and proclaimed the duke 
Regent of France. His money has been almost 
forced into my pocket, but I would not have it, 
although my debts press me. You know all 
about that, count, for I hare lately made many 
inroads on your purse." 

" My dearest friend," said La Marck, shaking 
Virabeau^s hand, " we owe such little services to 
each other, Just as in riding we would hold each 
other's stirrup, or strike the dust olT a friend's 
shoulder." 

*^ What a cloud of dust would arise if my debts 
were cast off my back \ " said Hirabeau, with a 
tragi-comic sigh. '^ But I shall ncTer forget your 
kindness, and especially the manner in which you 
have obliged me. The last filly louis d'or I have 
not yet returned, and at present I cannot say 
when they will be." 

"You desire to make me blush," replied La 
Harck. '* You must pardon me that I had not 
more at my disposal the last time. I am afraid 
there will be some delay before you gain posses- 
non of your inheritance. You have suffered 
enough by your relatives, and of what iMe is 
friendship, if it is not in some measure to com- 
pensate ii\jusUce ? " 

^ My family affairs are again a source of annoy- 
ance to me," said Mirabeau. " My father has left 
me a yearly income of fifty thousand francs, but 
to be drawn from our landed property, and this 
has brought me mto collision with my brothers and 

sisters. They have commenced a lawsuit against 
16 



me. In the meant time, I am pennilesa, though 
many persons think that l' am growing rich by 
bribery, but my pockets are those of an anchorite. 
I am not ashamed to confess that I am in want 
every day, and that often I cannot pay even my 
servant. The allowance I recdve as a deputy 
sorrowfully reminds me that there is such a thing 
on earth as money." 

" A good idea occurs to me," rejoined La Marck, 
thoughtfully. " You will have to make me a prom- 
ise, count, to apply to no one but myself in any 
of your pecuniary embarrassments. In that case, 
I will take pleasure in lending you fifty louis d'ors 
every month. I would then know how to make 
my own arrangements accordingly, and this sum, 
together with your allowance, will probably cover 
current expenses. As to your debts, I would ad- 
vise you to leave their settlement until you receive 
the inheritance of your father; that will be a suf- 
ficient guaranty to your creditors. Will you per> 
mit me to serve you in that way ? " * 

^* There are few friends like you," said Mira- 
beau. " I accept your offer, and make myself a 
vassal of your friendship." 

** Vassalage is one of the things I am willnig 
to have abolished," replied La Marck, smiling. 
*' However, they may resolve on what they pleas« 
in the National Assembly, we shall only the more 
energetically follow our own plans. Let us srn- 
port the king and the monarchy ; if you wish it, 
on the broadest foundation of liberty. Even if I, 
as an old aristocrat, cannot love some of these 
measures, I am willing to suffer them, if royalty 
has the control" 

** Wo can only reach this quickly and certainly 
by a new constitution ; and I am urging this truth 
with all my might. Why not a government like 
that of Great Britain ? I find in it every guaranty 
for a true, natural, and rational freedom. The 
equilibrium of the throne and the people can be 
maintuned by an aristocracy. What more can 
we desire to make the state worthy of being in- 
habited by human beings ? We noblemen may 
therdn find our honor preserved. But I do not 



* " Oorrsspondaace entre Mlrabs|a et Uk Ifarck,** 
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see what is to be done with our wretched assem- 
bly. At one time they spell, like cluldren, for 
months at a single poUtical syllable ; and again, 
they put on seven-league boots, endeavoring to 
reach an object at one step— to overturn in a day 
institutions of a thousand years* growth. I have 
been elected one of the committee on the rights 
of man, about which we are to debate in a few 
days." 

** Yes, the rights of man I " repeated La Marck, 
shaking his head. ** Are they not an American 
invention, now to be inscribed in a separate codi- 
dl ? I must confess that, until that insaoe mo> 
tion was made at the sessions, I did not know 
that human rights could be registered just as my 
inspector registers the sheep on my farms.'* 

" What a ridiculous idea that was ! ** exclaimed 
Hirabeau. ^' I lately talked this alfoir over with 
my Geneva friends, and even those radical geu tie- 
men agreed that the declaration of the rights of 
man, separate from a political constitution, is but 
child's play, and would become a mere farce.* I 
will endeavor to move the Convention, first to at- 
tend to the construction of a free government, and 
then consider human rights ; the latter can be de- 
fined, or considered at all, only where there are 
laws. 

'' Is it not a silly falsehood to deckre : ' All 
men are bom free and equal?' They are very 
far from it — ^they come into the world more de- 
pendent than any other creatures, and in ever- 
Taried differences of constitution, mind, and tem- 
per, and in vastly dissimilar outward relations, in- 
separable from their very existence I Tue most 
gifted are sometimes obliged by the force of cir- 
cumstances to become slaves, while the meanest 
ascend to places of wealth and authority. We 
are bom with very few rights. My features are 
naturally my own, but that I may freely express 
my thoughts, worship the Creator in any way I 
please, are privileges I can obtain only in a well- 
ordered, law-abiding community. Let the assem- 
bly first build up the state, and then fumish it 
with all the rights they choose.*' 

« Bnmont, " Souveniis de Mlrabeau," p. 188. 



La Marck pressed the hand of his guest, as a 
token of unanimity of opinion, saying : *' Yoa 
delight me, dear count ! Would I could always 
bear you speak as temperately in public I Prom- 
ise me that you will make use of such thougihta in 
the beat of debate. When yon speak you are 
often under the power of a revolutionary passion, 
and it carries you away. I have felt pained, and 
it is only while privately conversing with yoa that 
I understand what you might be." 

^' It is true,'* replied Mirabeau, gravely, ** when 
I speak publicly, I feel as if my words would bum 
all that is useless in the world, and I am perfectly 
aware when I go too fiur. To be fi«nk, I pur- 
posely promoted the commotion among the peo- 
ple ; for if quiet ensues too soon, the ravenous 
birds will consider themselves safe, and return to 
new objects of prey. It will soon be no longer 
necessary to make a murderers* den of my heart 
I will offer my hand to all my opponents, if they 
desire nothing but a free and strong monarchy.** 

"Your extraordinary talents will be appre- 
ciated, count I *' said the host ^ And you wul 
have a position in France more powerfiil than any 
other man ever enjoyed. You shall be our min- 
ister, as soon as we have put Kecker aside. You 
are still looked upon with suspicion at court, on 
account of your past lifa I will, however, direct 
the eyes of the queen toward you. She wiU soon 
understand that there is but one who can save 
her in her necessity, and he is our Mirabeau ! *' 

'* You have access at all times to her mijesty 1 " 
exclaimed the guest ** Marie Antmnette feels 
trae friendship for you, for your father was an 
Austrian field-marshal t She will be guided by 
you. Tell her that on my knees I pny for the 
opportunity to be of service to her. Let her but 
say the word, and I would desoend to any service 
in order to assist in erecting a temple acoordii^ 
to her wishes I '* He seized his hat, adding, as 
he was about to take leave : ** Pardon me for not 
awaiting the Duke d'Orieans. Ko friendship can 
ever exist between us, and it is better if be does 
not make my acquaintance. There are abneady 
reports that I belong to his party ; you know that 

snoh is not Uie case, and I miat «av that I would 
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not employ the duke even as my valet de cham> 
bre." * Count de la Marck laughed, and dis- 
missed his ftiend with renewed assurances of re- 
gard. 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 

KAOAMS LB JAT AKD TfiS TITO. 

On a bright September day, Mirabeau left Ver- 
sailles to attend to some business at Paris that 
had rendered him uneasy for several weeks. He 
had undertaken to edit a journal, together with 
DumoDt and Duroveray, which was printed in the 
capital under the title of Le Courtier de Provence^ 
containing very able articles on the politics of the 
day. Hie paper, however, was so irregularly 
served by the bookseller, Le Jay, its publisher, 
that the subscribers were continually complaining, 
and urging Mirabeau to make a change. 

Dumont and Duroveray, his co-editors, impor- 
tuned the count to get another publisher, at the 
same time making it understood that they sus- 
pected the reason of his leniency— a liaison with 
Madame Le Jay. Bather than offend her ho was 
willing to ruin a journal so important that during 
the first few days it had more than three thousand 
subscribers. 

Madame Le Jay was the real principal of the 
bookseller^s establishment, submissively assisted 
by her husband, whom she ruled with a rod of 
iron. A suspicion arose that the irreguhuity in 
the publishing of the journal was not only the re- 
sult of bad business conduct, but that the sub- 
scriptions were diverted from the rightful parties. 
Besides, Le Jay was always complaining that he 
had no money to pay the postage expenses — that 
the printer would not work, as he was not paid ; 
and so the issue of the Courrier de Provence was 
interrupted until Mirabeau made new advances. 

The count had so far avoided any definite reply 

* The wcll-knowtt expression of Mirabeau in reft>r> 
enco to his alleged relation with the Doke d'Orlcans.^ 
La Marck, voL L, p. 138. 



to the urgency of his friends, but now they i 
aged to influence him against his will to go to Paris 
in order to make a thorough Investigation. He 
sat in the carriage in ill-humor, until Chividre, 
who had joined the party, ventured some remarks. 

** Our Mirabeau fears to enter mto explanations 
with his fair friend Madame Le Jay," said Glavidre, 
jestingly. ** Why was the publication of the jour- 
nal given to a man with such a seductive wife H It 
is true, she is no longer young, but she represents 
the brilliant woman of thirty-six. Who can think 
of settling accounts or talking of business-matters, 
when looking into her black eyes ? I am con- 
vinced, she keeps no books at all, for it is impos- 
sible to owe her any thing. And now we are carry- 
ing this gigantic man to Paris, almost like a pris- 
oner, to demand her receipts.*' 

" You are a fool, Clavi^re," replied Mirabeau, 
violently. *^You understand my acquaintance 
with Madame Le Jay perfectly, and, of coiurse,this 
kind of business is not at all pleasant. I have 
given her all my share of the profits, and would 
continue to advance money, if you would only ex- 
empt roe from investigating this paltry affair ; and 
I cons! Jer it a token of friendship that I have con- 
sented. You are aware that I do not wish to leave 
Vert^ailles at present even for half a day. The 
debates about the veto and the union of the two 
chambers have commenced, and these questions 
are so important that I do not like to lose a single 
word in the Convention." 

" Why, you made a powerful speech in favor of 
the king yesterday," rejoined Clavidre. "The 
popular hero has broken a lance for the veto of bis 
roajenty, and I can tell you that certain clubs have 
sworn to be revenged on you. You wish to give 
to Louis XVI., who ou<;lit to bo rq'oiced that he 
has gained you, the right to suy to all the acts of 
the legislature, *I forbid T You have proved 
yourself more monarcliical than the king himself 
and his ministers; Tor Necker only demanded the 
privilege for the crown, to postpone the execution 
of the resolution«!, and appeal to a newly-elected 
assembly, who would decide for or against it Bat 
you, my friend, intend to put the constitution en- 
tirely into the hands of the king ; and, after your 
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exertions yefiterday, I think you may allow your- 
self a little rest, and visit the charming Madame 
Le Jay. Let the others read off their addressee, 
they will not influence the deputies.*' 

" I know that I will never agree on these sub- 
jects with you Qenevans/' said Mirabeau, looking 
dreamily out of ibe carriage. ''I assure you, 
however, that if the kmg is not to have the veto 
hi the new form of government, I would rather 
live in Turkey than in France. No nation can 
exist without a chief who is responsible in his 
will and actions. I believe in monarchy because 
I desire order t but the throne mast have the au- 
thority that is natural to it I fear the encroach- 
ments of a sovereign much less than those of an 
assembly." • 

No reply was made, Duroont and Duroveray 
urging forward the postilion. "We must hasten," 
said the former, " for I hear the fair lady goes so 
far as to arrogate to herself the proprietorship of 
the Courrier. Lately, when I attempted a few 
slight reproaches, she became furious, assuring 
me that she would soon dismiss us altogether, and 
employ other editors, who would be more reason- 
able and accommodating." 

Mirabeau could not refrain from laughing, but 
said, in a conciliatory tone : " We shall manage to 
come to an understanding with her. I do not think 
it advisable to have any difficulty, for her tongue 
rules the whole Boulevard Poissonnidre, where her 
store is ; that is a very populous part of the city, 
and I must be very careful lest she paint me too 
black. It is possible that she has learned many 
expressions and adventures of mine, as I break- 
fasted with her nearly every mommg while she 
had the small store on the boulevard, where the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the day could be 
fead," 

" I was told," said Clavi^re, laughing, ** that her 
establishment was often closed, and all knew that 
the revolution was having a respite, while you took 
Madame Le Jay to a restaurant Did she influence 
you for the king's veto ? She is a zealous royalist, 
and many of the courtiers read her tracts." 

« Fran Mlrabeaa'B speech fbr the veto of tlMUag. 



" Her reading-room exists no more," said Dv- 
mont " I was surprised yesterday when I found 
it transformed into a splendid bookstore, where 
Madame Le Jay, surrounded by all the literature of 
the day, was enthroned before a counter of marble 
and gold. She has made good use of our subscrip- 
tion-list, while she not only withholds from us our 
own, but ruins our Journal by her neglect and in- 
difference." 

Mirabeau changed the conversation, which w&s 
becoming very disagreeable. Soon the carriage 
reached Paris, where was universal tumult Brawl- 
ing crowds were rushmg through all the streets ; 
on the squares, meetings were held and addresses 
delivered of a very inflammatory nature. 

" I hear nothing but words about the veto," said 
the count, listening to what was passing around 
hun. " The people really have made great prog- 
ress. I could not have believed that such an In- 
terest would be taken in ideas of a constitution ; 
and where not long ago stood barricades, they are 
holding disputes I " 

" The people did not at first know very well 
what the veto was," replied Clavidre, smiling, 
"but our friends have made them comprehend it 
in an odd way. Yesterday a man in a blouse, 
with whom I had a long talk, asked me confiden- 
tially in what district M. Veto resided, and wheiher 
it would not be better to hang him on some lamp- 
post" 

The postilion found it difficult to push his way 
through the masses to the small street near the 
Boulevard Poissonnidre. The public soon recog- 
nized Mirabeau, pressing round his carriage with 
exclamations of love and devotion, mingled with 
disapproving cries concerning the veto; in the 
background there were signs of dissatisfaction, 
intimating that since Mirabeau was in favor of the 
king, he was not a friend of the people. Oavidre 
drew the count's attention to this popular discon- 
tent 

The party approached the house of Madame Lc 
Jay, and Mirabeau noticed that the throngs who 
had followed now gathered around him as he dc- 
soended fh>m the coach. He recognized seveml 
of the lower classes with whom he formerly had 
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lome ftunfliArity, and who were supposed to exert 
great inflaenoe in the yarious duSs and <m the 
streets. Thar coantenances expressed great 
emotion, and they seemed desirous of speaking to 
him. An old laborer sdzed Mirabeau's hand, say- 
ing : '* Count, you are the &iher of the people, 
and must save us. If you do not defend us 
against those who would deliyer us bound hand 
and foot to despotism, we are lost If the king 
exerdsea the right of a veto, of what use is the 
National Assembly f We are slaTes as much as 
we ever were." 

Mirobeau looked at the man, and saw that he 
was in sincere grief. After being pacified by a 
few words he disappeared. Others approached, 
colouring the count not to permit the king to 
have an absolute veto, and he promised to do all 
he could for them. " You exaggerate the impor- 
tance of this matter, my friends," he said. ** But 
you may rely on me. Believe me that I have 
your true interests at heart, and will advance tbem 
»t all times and in all places." 

Great applause succeeded these words, and the 
people seemed ready almost to worship their 
friend; but he was not decdved — hisses were 
heard in the distance. He looked in the direction 
whence they came, and recognized many whom 
he had seen at the dubs, looking threateningly 
toward him. Presently a stentorian voice was 
heard above the tumult A man had sprung upon 
a lamp-post, to deliver an address. 

'* The veto is a monster, that will devour us 1 " 
said the speaker, violently gesticulating. *' It has 
daws like a tiger, with which it tears the sov- 
ereignty of the nation ; it has a poisonous tooth ; 
it has a upas breath, and drops a venom on the 
life of our young liberty which will wither all our 
hopes before they have a chance to be realized." 

'* Let us slip into the store under cover of this 
man's speech ! " said Mirabeau. 

Madame Le Jay was aware of the arrival of the 
gentlemen, and at once opened the door of her 
establishment They saluted her rather gravdy — 
a style she was not accustomed to, particularly 
from Mirabeau ; and as she knew with what in- 
tentions they had come^ she began to assume a 



podtion of deience. Grossing her arms, she stood 
in the centre of the i^tartmenti awaiting the onset 
in a defiant attitude. 

The count appeared absent-minded, padng the 
store, and examinmg the books on the shelves. 
** Tou arc wdl provided with literature, Madame 
Le Jay 1 " he said, taking down a book and turn- 
ing toward her. " This is a very pretty edition of 
the Liautms Danffereutea. Tdl me the price, and 
enter it to my account, for I intend to purchase 
the volume for the sake of the copperplates. And 
you may as wdl uke this opportunity of letting 
me see our business-books, that I may know how 
the credit of the Courrier de Provence stands. 
Otherwise, I can only make purchases from your 
store by paying cash." 

"See how carefully he goes to work I" whis- 
pered Glavidre, who had withdrawn to the back- 
ground with the others. *' And what an mgem- 
ous transition from the Liaieont Dafigereusea to 
our own affklrs ! That work was written by the 
wretched La Glos, and is a special &vorite of 
Mbabeau. He has, I fear, dangerous connections 
everywhere ! I do not speak of that wliich will 
very likely ruin our journal, but there are others 
which will ruin hhn. He is talking softly to her, 
squeezing her white hands, but she looks as angry 
as a hyena, diaking her head, and rejecting his 
propositioxis." 

" Madame Le Jay," said Mirabeau, In a voice 
intended to be heard by the rest, "if honesty did 
not exist in the world, we ought to invent it, as 
the only means of eariching oursdves." * 

The hidy, however, seemed to lose all control 
over hersdfl Trembling with anger, she stepped 
forward, and, raismg her clinched hands, cried hi 
a piercing voice : " Count, and you other gentle- 
men, you have so degraded the Courrier by your 
blasphemous artides, that I do not consider it 
good enough to dean the window-panes of my 
store— and you wish to see my books, in order to 
accuse me of swindling! I have no books for 
you, my gentlemen ; for I am an honest woman ; 
and, if you say another word, I shall have to dis- 

* Miiabeau'f expression on this occasion.— Dnmont, 
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obaige yon, and employ two otber editors, wbo 
have already made application. You bare not all 
the talent in the world There are otber writers 
beflidea you. Parie is a city where you can find 
hosts of people able and ready to labor for money. 
For example, there is M. Guiraudez, who, by the 
way, is still a very young mtin, but of such ability 
that you are not fit to hold a light to him. I in- 
tend that henceforth he shall be one of my editors. 
And now go, or your presence will make me 
angry. I will use my rights of proprietor, lack- 
ing neither the will nor the power. Harch t all 
of you ; my bands are itching to try their efl'ect 
on your pretty faces, and it will not be my fault 
if you do not soon dlscorer it, if you stay many 
minutes longer t " 

The ftiry of the woman so excited the risibility 
of the Generans that tbey could not refrain from 
expressing It, while they acted as if they were 
really afraid of her. Mirabeau, who was inclined 
to return her compliments, was almost restored 
to good-humor by the merriment of his friends. 
^Let us depart, for it is rather stormy here," he 
said, taking leave in a Tery prompt manner. " I 
must come to some satisfactory agreement, rely 
on it, and all causes of compUilnt shall be re- 
moFed.** 

Dumont and Duroyeray declared that tbey 
would withdraw from the editorial management 
of the journal. **Thea M. Guhraudes will fill 
your places 1 *' exclaimed Uadame Le Jay, with 
triumphant eyes. 

**Poor feUowt** said Clayi^re. "He wiU be 
tied to her apron-string, and hare the labor of a 
Sisyphus f I believe it is better to sell one^s self 
to the court. What do yon say, count f ** Mir- 
abeau pretended not to hear the question, request- 
izig his fiiends to leave. 

The multitude in the street had dispersed, and 
an was silent The Genevans separated from 
Mirabeau, as they bad business to attend to in 
Paris, and would not immediately return to Ver- 
sailleB. 

*< Well,** Bud Glavidre, before he went bis way, 
*' is that all we have accomplished to-day ? It is 
a pity that your assembly, among their seventeen 



rights of man, did not decree the following: 
* Bvery citizen has the right of loving Madame L« 
Jay and imagining her to be the queen.* ** 

* ** Adieu ! ** eaid Mirabeau, laughing, though the 
jest appeared to irritate bim. " I wish you bel- 
ter success than that we have just had. I musi| 
however, say, for my justification^ that the ma- 
dame is generally very amiable. Olympus^ yoa 
know, bad divinities of all tempers ! ** 

Before night the count was again at YerflaillM. 
His servant delivered him a letter which bmd 
come during hie master's absence. The bUok 
seal made a melancholy impreaäon on Mirabeau. 
Hastily opening the envelope, addreaaed in a wri- 
ting unknown to bim, he read the annoonoement 
of a death that grieved bim. It was one of the 
solemn voices of the past, bringing the memory 
of days which he Bttie thought of in the turmoil 
of later life. The time of youth and hope re- 
vived in his mind, and his wild love seemed aa a 
dream when his tears fell upon the lines convey- 
ing to him the intelligence of the decease of So- 
phie de Monnier. 

Sophie had breathed her last in her email villa 
of Gien, where she bad dwelt since leaving the 
convent, and whence no information of her ever 
reached Mirabeau. One pioming she did not ap- 
pear at the usual hour, and, when her room was 
entered, she was found in her easy-chair, with 
a cbaroool fire on each side of it. Thus, in her 
tbtrty^ixth year, with the oharms of her youth 
still undecayed, she ended her lifo by snicide. 
Her physician. Dr. Tsabeau, sent the news of her 
death to her fonner lover, considering it proper, 
in view of the rdations once existing between 
them. The doctor added some explanation why 
she sought death. She bad become attached to 
a M. de Poterat, and their afTection was aincne. 
Since death robbed her of this friend, she deter- 
mined to outlive no other. 

** Sophie de Monnier dead I** sighed Mirabeau, 
with profound melancholy, ateppmg to the open 
window and looking out Into the silent night 
*'Ah, she was gentie and yet passionate—bat 
when I loved her was I happy ? I was a youth 

without a future ; and, without-thought or honor. 
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wenSM in the follies of the present Sophie and 
Henriette! stan ever sbiniog in my memoiy t 

^ When I loved yon, Henriette, it wu a hf4>p7 
union of hearts I Ton were yoong and pure, and 
onr affection was foanded in our mntuol hap[^ 
Bass. Our regard for liberty was the same, and 
we looked with hopefulness to the weU-böng of 
the people— we were both enthusiastie in our 
ideal of the iiitate of Frsnoe. Often you looked 
at me with those innocent eyes, asking me 
wbetiier real love, Kberty, and popular happiness, 
would ever dwell on the earth, ehanjpng it into a 
paradisei My poor Kehra, this sad death re- 
minds me of your illness— consumption is fast 
wasting away your beauty and your life, and I 
know not the hour I may be ealled upon to mourn 
your death. I seldom see you in these days of 
national sorrow, Ad, I confess, I fear to behM 
your pallid cheeks and hollow eyes 1 My friend, 
I am about to engage in those measures of which 
we often talked ; but you are ill, and my success 
can be of little importance to yon. It would seem 
as if I were guilty of neglect, but it is the tumult 
of the day that bears me firom you. But what 
yon so enthusiastically desired cannot be wholly 
executed t The people's heart is like a woman's 
—it must have and leel a master to be truly hap- 
py I Left to ilsell^ its temporary boast is empti- 
ness — Its strength becomes weakness — its tender- 
ness, coarseness. — ^But see! the sun is rising in 
adorable splendor, and the stars that once shone 
so bright to my outward view are now fading 
away. Who art thou, whom I behold throned 
as in light? Thine eyes are Hke the eyes of a 
queen, and thine apparel as the glory of the 
morning. I worship thee— the last ideal of my 
life ! The monarchy shall remain — the destruc- 
tive hands of men shsll no more reach it than 
they can the firmament above them— it shall hal- 
low all our dreams and realize our hopes of hap- 
piness. Marie Antoinette, reach forth your 
hand, and avert the tempest that threatens you 
and those committed to your sovereignty." 




Ov the 5th of October, while the National As- 
sembly held an eariy session, disquieting and 
gloomy reports reached the benches of the depu- 
ties, and also the president Mounier, who for a 
short time was at the head of the Convention. 
The deliberations ceased. All arose to leave the 
ball for the streets, where the angry populace 
bad already gathered. Mirabeau walked arm hi 
arm with La Mdrck toward the gate opening on 
the high road leading to Paris. 

**I think I see a cloud of dust yonder 1" said 
Mirabeau to his friend. ** Do you really believe 
that a revolutionary procession is coming to Yer- 
sailles to offer violence to the king ? My friends 
in the capital have failed to apprise me of it." 

** I can -add some strange news to the rumora 
already current," whispered La Marck. *' About 
ten o'dock this morning Yanvilliers, the presi- 
dent of the Paris city council, arrived at the pal- 
ace, bringing information which has completely 
frightened the ministers. At dawn about a thou- 
sand women assembled on the Place Gr^ve, who, 
making their starved condition a pretext, abused 
the king and all m authority, and endeavored to 
enter the Hfttel de Yille, amid furious cries for 
bread, end threats of revenge. They rang the 
alarm-bells and brought together a vast number 
of people, who sympathized with them. The 
French guards became their friends, demanding 
vengeance on account of the late officers' bsn- 
quet held at Yersidlles, where the royal body- 
guard tore the three-colored cockades from their 
hats and trod them under foot. Those women, 
the outcasts of Paris, have formed themselves 
into a procesuon, attended by multitudes of citi- 
zens, an artUleiy-train, as well as several thou- 
sand of the National Guards, and are on their 
way hither. Yaovilliers has preceded them and 
announced their demands. Tbey will not only 
ask for bread, and an apology for the insult to the 
tricolor, but will force the kmg^ to go with them 
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to the capital) and take up his dwelling in the 
midst of the reyolution." * 

*' The women did not act so of their own ao- 
eord/> said Mirabeau, thoughtfully. '*The Or- 
leanistfl may have originated this new &rce ; but, 
as far as I know, the duke would rather not hare 
the king in Paris. He fears the attachment of 
the Parisians for their sovereign. It would suit 
him better if Louis XYI. left the kingdom or even 
the worid. Can the commander of the National 
Guards, Marquis de Lafayette, be at the bottom 
of the affair ? He fancies that he could influence 
the king better when in the capital, and is dream- 
ing of a ministry of which he will be the head. 
He would at all events be better than Necker. 
And what did his majesty say to the news from 
Vauvilliers?." 

'* He had already left for the hunt near Men- 
don,'* replied La Marck. " Messengers have been 
sent after him in all directions. He is really a 
wonderful character ; for in the midst of the most 
dangerous commotions, he is not disturbed in his 
habits — nothing interrupts the regular occupa- 
tions and pleasures of the day. He himsdf 
maintains his calmness, almost the same as in- 
difference, and is as unconscious and dignified 
as if the nation had nothing to complain of, 
and were perfectly happy." 

" And did you think the answer read this morn- 
ing in the assembly was dignified ? " asked Mira- 
beau. ** I am afraid it will increase the discon- 
tent at such a time as this. The king is too 
frank, and that Is a great disadvantage. He 
openly declares his opinion of the first articles 
of the constitution and the rights of man. He 
does not say that he accepts, nor does he oppose 
them, adding that on one condition he will ac- 
cede, but on no other consideration can he be 
induced to do so; that the deUberations of the 
Convention shall have no other object than to 
confirm the executive power in the hands of 
the sovereign! Ton know that I desire this 
earnestly, and am continually laboring for such a 
purpose. Messrs. Necker and St. Priest, if they 

* 8ybel, "History of the Bevolation ttom vm to 
USB," vol. 1., p. 66. 



had any political tact, ought never to have let 
the king say any thing that puts him in an am- 
biguous position; for this declaration betrays 
half a boaster and half a coward, maldng the 
monarch dependent on the National Assembly." 

" Only have patience, my friend, we shall soon 
have a better ministry," sud La Marck, signifi- 
cantly. ** When your name stands at the head of 
the cabinet, we shall have a steady light to guide 
the decisions of his majesty. — But, hear the 
noise! it is like the sound of a river rushing 
nearer and nearer ! " 

'* I believe that was thunder," r^oined Mlra- 
beau, scanning the horizon, which was darkly 
clouded, and looked like a vast range of dark 
mountidns. '*I scarcely remember such a hot 
October — it is a fit day, for the sky al>ove us is 
looking very tempestuous." They went farther 
out upon the public road. 

**The cause of this social storm will soon ap- 
pear!" said La Marck. ''The fish-women of 
Paris are infecting tiie atmosphere. You may 
scent them as they approach. The hesitation of 
the king is at the bottom of this new disturbance. 
Perhaps it may be considered a good sign that 
the people are so crazy about their rights. The 
philosophers of the Palais-Royal have made out m 
list of the men who voted against those rights in 
the National Assembly — a long prescriptive roQ» 
count ! " 

^ Our names cannot be there," said Mirabeau, 
'* for we were not present when the votes wero 
taken." 

**That was good advice you gave me, and a 
proof of your political genius!" replied La 
Marck. 

" I only wished to let the pe(^le see that I was 
willmg to please them," said Mirabeau, smiling. 
"They almost knelt to me" in the streets of the 
capital, conjuring me not to fpve my voice against 
the rights of man. I never was disobliging, and 
I thought they nught perform some service for me 
at a future time." 

The shouts of the procession were now plainly 
heard, and, as soon as the dust permitted, the 
first soiled and oddly-dressed figures nuuJbs their 
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appearance, all raimiDg and threatening to anni- 
hilate every thing that obstnicted their way. 

At the head were two gigantic men, the chosen 
leaders, bearing rods tipped with iron as the sig- 
nal of their office. They were two of the Fartt 
de la Halle (as the male members of the fish-mar- 
ket of Paris were called), followed by several 
drummers incessantly beating. Then came the 
women of the Halle^ in their peculiar costume 
and masculine stride, with pale faces, expressive 
of hunger and boundless fury. There were more 
than a thousand of them, and from their vile lips 
foamed curses of every kind. In their midst and 
following them were several of those fnghtful- 
looking men who always appeared on such occa- 
sions, but vanished as soon as all was quiet again, 
as if, having accomplished their mission, they had 
returned to some infernal abode. They wore high, 
pointed caps, surmounting long hair; dirty and 
nntrimmed beards added to their ferocious look ; 
and, armed with pikes, iron-pointed sticks, and 
other weapons, they seemed to be the ilUe in a 
crowd preeminent for cruelty and vice of every 
kind. Ab they rushed by with heavy pieces of 
cannon, and displayed their vast strength by 
handling them as toys, one involuntarily shud- 
dered, and asked. Whence came they ? 

*' There you may see the generaHo cequivoea of 
the revolution!" whispered Mirabeau. .^Tt is 
difficult to know from what quarter these persons 
come; and how mysteriously they disappear! *' 

The procession was closed by some National 
Guards, who voluntarily joined the rioters. The 
noise of the women was fearful — one howling cry 
of complaint and vengeance began in fh>nt, and 
was reechoed by thode in the rear. 

** These demands for bread are dreadful I " said 
Mirabeau, taking the arm of his friend to return 
to the city, where they wished to arrive as soon 
as possible. 

'* It is certain that great want reigns in Paris," 
said La Marck, in a pitying voice. '* Tet I think 
it is not the natural result of affiiirs. Prance has 
had a good harvest, and bread has not risen 
higher than three cents a pound — ^the market- 
price for years in the capital Now suddenly no 



food is to be had. The ministry ought to dis- 
cover the originator of all this misery. Whispers 
are heard here and there of an enemy of the 
king, buying up all provisions by bis agents. Oh, 
I could weep for our good Louis ; for where such 
intriguers are at work, the noblest man that ever 
ascended a throne will perish ! " 

*' Yes, you are right ; he is an intriguer, this 
Duke d*Orleans, ambitious of usurping the 
throne!" exclaimed Mirabeau, with a violent 
gesture. 

" For Heaven\s sake, do not speak that name 
so loud!" said La Marck, looking carefully 
around. " It is time, however, for us to be at 
our post. The session was to reopen at three 
o'clock, and the president desires us to be punc- 
tual. Whatever may happen to-day, the Nation- 
al Assembly must be ready to promote law and 
order." 

** Then let us be in time to announce the ladies 
and their tram," siud Mirabeau, laughing. '*! 
have been informed that their first visit will be 
to the (invention ; and there they are, following 
us. I am of opinion that the deputies receive 
them with all the politeness due the fiiir sex. 
Let us hasten!" 

When Mirabeau and La Marck entered the hall, 
Mounier had Just taken the chair. A desultory 
debate, having no connection with the exciting 
question of the times, was commenced ; but the 
delegates were absent-minded, and occupied with 
the extraordinary intelligenoe they had just re- 
ceived. All were looking toward the doors, ex- 
pecting to have notice given them of the arrival 
of their strange visitors. 

An usher entered, with signs of perturbation 
on his countenance, and whispered something to 
the president, who arose, gravely informing the 
members of the National Assembly that the 
Domes de la Haue firom Paris were about to pay 
them a visit By a huge majority it was decided 
to admit them. Immediately af\er, a number of 
women appeared, and with some confusion and 
noise seated themselves wherever they could on 
the benches of the deputies, and in close proxi- 
mity to them. The same in$^ who led tbem 
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in the street were aUll at the head of the crowd. 
One of them boldly took his stand near the presi- 
dent's chair, and began to speak. He said thej 
had come to Yersailles to obtain bread and 
money, and to have the royal body-:guards pun- 
ished for insulting the patriotic cockade I 

The women then began to scream that food 
must be ^ven to the city of Paris. 

The president tried to make them understand 
that the National Assembly had already done 
much in forwarding provisions to the capital, and 
that still other relief would be given ; but that it 
would be better for the " citizenesses," as he 
politely called them, to return peaceably to Paris. 
^ That does not satisfy us ! ** cried several ap- 
parently mascuUne voices, but they belonged to 
the fish-women. 

** Why do you not speak, deputy ! " said a tall 
and stout potuarde to her neighbor, addressing 
him in the famiUar style to which she was ac- 
customed. 

''Hold your tongue, deputy P said another, 
drawing down to his seat by the skirts of his 
coat an unpopular delegate, who was about to 
make an address. Just then loud reports were 
heard in rapid succession from the cannon 
brought by the multitude; for those of them 
who could find no room in the session-hall went 
to the avenues of the palace, and amused them- 
selves in the practice of artillery. 

The countenances of many of the members of 
the Convention turned pale, and indicated great 
fear. When Mirabeau rose, at the sound of his 
voice all was instantly hushed. He asked in a 
commanding manner, " by what right the lady citi- 
zens had come to prescribe laws to the National 
Assembly, and mfluence the deputies ? The wo- 
men of the fish-market, however well they may 
deserve of the fatherland, were bound to hold 
their peace in the Convention, and show respect 
to the le^slators elected by the people!" The 
women burst into boisterous applause, and 
showed their appreciation of this energetic ap- 
peal* 

« «'Mteiolres de Blvarol,** p. 978; Ferridres, vol. L, 
p. 83& 



" What a splendid fellow is this Coant Hizm- 
beau!" cried several of the pMSMrd«. 

''Bravo, my son!" said another, aaloDg a 
courtesy, and smilingly shaking his hand. 

Mirabeau turned to the president, asking him to 
nominates dq[>utation, at the head of which shcrald 
be Mounier himself, in order to demand an imme- 
diate declaration from the king that he would ae- 
cept those articles of the oonstitation already laid 
before him ; they were then to request anistanea 
for Paris, so that food might be distribotad and 
order restored. 

The female part of the audience again testi- 
fied their gratification at Ifirabeau's words. The 
deputation was quickly named, and Mounier was 
about to depart with them, wb«i the markst- 
women rose tumultuously, expressing their iaten- 
tion of accompanying the naembers to the kiag. 
Nothing could hiduce theii to desist from their 
undertakmg, and finally an arrangement was made 
that no more than six of them should appear be- 
fore his mcgesty ; but they all left the hall, some 
in anger, and others in merrunent. 

The ram fell in torrents. The depuUtion wished 
to lose no time in procuring carriages, and there 
fore went on foot to the palace, followed by a 
crowd of women. They found all the avenues to 
the castle surrounded by vast multitudes. The 
poinardn arranged themselves in a kind of battle 
array near the outer railmg; the body-goards, 
who were stationed there, not permitting aay 
nearer approach, though they seemed to have been 
commanded to make no use of their anns, how- 
ever insolent the conduct of those who attempted 
to pass. 

As soon as the members of the National As- 
sembly were recognised, a way was speedily 
opened, and an escort, consisting of ragged and 
repulsive-looking men, surrounded the deputation. 
Thus they arrived in the inner court-yard, and had 
themselves announced to the king. The female 
portion of the embassy, however, was more than 
doubled on the way, and by Parisiennes of such 
robust constitution and determhied demeanor, that 
few men would have contended with them. 
Louis XVL quickly returned fhmi the hunt, 
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after haying been overtaken bj his maater of the 
horse, the Marquis de Gubidres, whom Ihe qaeen 
in anzietj sent after her husband. Aa he ap- 
proached, several small^trms were fired, exchanged 
between the body-guards and the people ; some of 
the balls rebounded against the ball where the 
Convention held its sessions. The king's first 
order was that the troops shoald return no fire. 
When the captain of the Gardes du Coips asked 
for further instructions, the king asked, smiUngiy : 
'* What I instructions against fish -women ? I think 
yon must be jesting I " 

The royal anterooms were in the mean time 
filled with many persons, among them Necker, and 
the minister of the interior, M. de St. Priest. Con- 
versations were held in a low voice, and several 
began to dispute whether the king should leave or 
not) and whether it were not better for the safety 
of the throne if he withdrew for a while to some 
distant province.* Hounier and his companions 
stood some time in the midst of this company be- 
fore they were admitted to bis migestj. 

Louis XYL received the dentation with his 
usual simple and touching kindness, proceeding 
from the consciousness of his good intentions, and 
in this instance containing more of the strength 
« than the weakness of his character. Mounier first 
V made known the requests of the National Assem- 
bly, then diverging into an eloquent and impressive 
description of the misery existing among the popu- 
lation of the capital. The king replied that no 
means should be left unused to remedy the evil, 
and spoke in so sympathetic a voice that tears 
stood in the eyes of the women.f Monnier then 
demanded to know at what hour his majesty would 
give an answer concerning his acceptance of the 
articles of the constitution. Nine o'clock on the 
same evening was the time appointed. It was 
now about six. The king, after a very friendly 
farewell, retired to his cabinet, followed by his 
nunisters. 

While this was passing in the interior of the 
palace, the position of afikirs was taking an un- 



* ICadame de 8taa, "M^moires et Consldtoittons 
BurlaR^volnuonftanfatse," vol L, dL xL 
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favorable turn in the court-yards, owing to the 
continued wordy collision between the masses and 
the body-guards. Some of the people tried to 
gain a forcible entrance, and one of the National 
Guards of Versailles, who had united with the 
Paris rioters, shot down a captain of one of the 
companies belonging to the guard around the 
palace. This was the signal for a terrible mas- 
sacre, in which the Gbrdes du Corps, to whom the 
officer belonged, had the worst, as they endeavored 
as much as possible to obey the king's command, 
and not fire upon the multitude. The latter, how- 
ever, opened a murderous discharge of small-arms 
upon the soldiers, who attempted to aim a cannon 
at the crowd, stationed before the barracks of 
the old French guards. 

The monarch ordered the military to retreat to 
quarters, hoping thus to pacify the people. The 
eavaky formed themselves in line and left the 
Place d'Armes; but the mob, having rekwded 
their guns, followed up the d^arting regiments 
and sent a shower of balls after them. They 
were thus received along the streets and from 
the houses they had to pass, so that many 
fell dead from their horses; but the larger num- 
ber retired in good order, and refrained from 
attack. 

This outrage caused the greatest uneasiness to 
the inmates of the palaoe. In *he council held« 
the ministers spoke openly of the prudence of the 
king's flight, but hp gravely refused to entertain 
any such idea. Then a proposition was made to 
send the queen and the dauphin to some place of 
safety ; but when the carriages came to the door, 
the mob cut the traces, broke the wheels, and ran 
through the thoroughfares of Versailles, crying 
that the king's departure for Metz must be pre- 
vented! 

Marie Antoinette never intended to leave. She 
went to her husband's apartments, declaring in a 
courageous voice that she would stay, and, if 
necessary, die with him ! The king regarded his 
consort in confidence and joy. Her countenance 
beamed with heroism, and her fear had vanished. 
Her eyes were no longer sad, but flashed with a 

fire that cheered and encottragedrfaer husband. 
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It was about ten o*cIock at night, when the 
queen noticed a paper in the king*8 hands, and 
asked the meaning of it She was told it was the 
written declaration he was about to deliver to the 
National Assembly, assenting to their demands. 
Marie Antoinette trembled for a moment, but 
soon recovered herself. Louis XVI. then sent 
for Monnier, who had been waiting an hour for 
this replj in the antechamber. The king trans- 
mitted the paper to the president, with a smile, 
though it was said that the latter was seen among 
the soldiers of the Flanders regiment, endeavoring 
to induce them to desert the royal cause. Accord- 
ingly they refused to take up arms, or to be 
stationed in any of the palace court-yards, when 
the king sent for them an hour before, having be^ 
come alarmed at the poddon of afiiurs. He also 
recalled his faithfUl body-guards. Many of them 
immediately obeyed, though on repassing the 
streets they were agdn fired upon, some of them 
being killed and others dangerously wounded. 

An adjutant of the Marquis de Lafayette arrived 
after ten, aimouncing that the marquis was on his 
way to Versailles at the head of the National 
Guards. The confusion of the ministerial council 
was greatly heightened by this information ; for it 
was accompanied by the further intelh'genoe that 
Lafayette was authorized in this act by the com- 
mittee of the Paris Commons, and it was certain 
that he brought new demands. The king said 
that the arrival of the general must be awaited 
quietly and without distrust, adding, as he turned 
to the queen, that there still remained something 
to oppose to the marquis — the sword of his an- 
cestors! 

As night advanced, the monarch felt himself 
more and more influenced by a desire to which he 
finally gave expression. He thought it advisable 
At this dangerous hour, to call to his safety the 
inviolability of the representatives of the nation, 
and sent word to Mounier that he would be glad 
to see at the palace the president and as many 
deputies of the assembly as he could collect As 
the crowding of the people into the hall had long 
interrupted the session, Mourner dispatched a 
drummer through all the thoroughfares to bring 



together as many of the delegates as posdble 
At last the president appeared with the most 
prominent members of the Convention, among 
whom were Mirabeau, La Marck, Volney, Robes- 
pierre, GuilloUn, and others. Several of them 
were armed, thus greatly increasing the disqui- 
etude. Mirabeau Wore a sword in a shoulder-belt 
It was the first time he added a weapon to the 
costume of the Third Estate. 

About midnight, Lafayette reached Versailles 
at the head of twenty thousand of the Paris Na- 
tional Guards, ffis drums first aroused the fish- 
women, who formed themselves on the Place 
d^ Armes, in quite a martial array, sending out 
patrols to hivestigate the cause of this new move- 
ment The marquis halted his troops before the 
palace, disposing them at all the avenues to the 
castie, the square before it, and the a^oining 
streets. Dismounting and accompanied by the 
commissaries assigned him by the Paris €k>mmoDS, 
he went into the king's presence. In a short ad- 
dress the general said that he had come to re- 
establish order, and make peace between his ma- 
jesty and his subjects. Thedemands of the Paris 
Commons were, that the service of the palace 
should be performed by the National Guards 
only; the Commons must understand from the 
beginning all the acts passed in reference to Paris ; 
the enumerated rights of man must be accepted, 
and the Iring make the capital his usual place 
of residence.* 

Louis XVL replied that he granted the first de- 
mand ; that the second and third were already 
conceded ; that the fourth was not contrary to his 
hiclinatioD, bnt he would come to a dedidon at 
some fhture time. 

Lafayette hastened to execute the object of his 
embassy. He ordered divisions of the National 
Guards to occupy the palace ; the rest were quai^ 
tered hi the churches and other buildings of the 
city, or encamped in the streets. Their bivouac- 
fires were centres of attraction to the masses, who 
seemed to have made up thdr minds to pass the 
night out of doors. Gradually all the women and 

• Syhd, '* mstory of the Revolution," voL 1., p. 68. 
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thdr attendants settled around them, adding to 
the excitement, and encouraging the tendency to 
daring deeds. It was soon determined to storm 
. the barracks of the Gardes du Corps and extermi- 
nate that hated regiment 

These threatening symptoms of violence were 
announced to General Lafayette, hut he left the 
palace, being exhausted by need of rest, taking up 
his iibode in the Hdtel Noailles. The members of 
the assembly also departed for their temporary 
homes. Quiet seemed to have retamcd for the 
inhabitants of the royal abode, and the king and 
queen retired to their chambers to seek forgetful- 
ness In sleep. For a few hours the clamor of the 
day contrasted with the silence of the night. 

In the streets, however, there was a new and 
terrible tumult, beginning at the barracks of the 
Gardes du Corps. The edifice could not resist the 
fVirious attacks of the populace, who destroyed all 
that came in thdr way. Bat few of the soldiers 
were there, and they sought safety by. fle«ng 
toward the palace, but. most of them were killed 
or wounded on the way. - 

As the morning dawned, the people, by a silent 
agreement, turned toward the castle. /One en- 
trance was found deserted by the sentinel, and 
through this the raging crowd penetrated, filling 
all the court-yards and corridors, and approach: 
ing the royal apartments. Suddenly a voice was 
heard : " The head of the queen T' and the fear^ 
ful words resounded through the palace. The in- 
vaders passed farther into the interior, killed 
some of the guards who resisted them, and fought 
their way with the soldiers j)ostcd at the very 
threshold of Marie Antoinette's chamber. Defend- 
ing it to the lost, the Taithful guards fell beneath 
the blows of pikes and clubs. 

The uproar awakened the qacen, while at the 
same moment her lady-in-waiting rushed in,, in- 
forming her of the dangers threatening het hfe, 
and from which it would be difficult to /escape. 
The queen sprang up, and, without giving herself 
time to dress, ran as ethe was to a side-door, lead- 
ing to a corridor, and by a long and narrow pas- 
sage thence to the rotunda, connecting with the 
king^s apartments. To her terror she found the 



door at the end of the corridor locked ; but her 
husband coming to meet her, she cast herself into 
his arms.* 

The assassins broke open the door of the 
queen's chamber, entering with shouts, declaring 
their murderous intentions, and demanding their 
prey. They rushed to her couch, and a notori- 
ous criminal drew aside with a laugh the cur- 
taining silk. When it was discovered that the 
queen was absent, the fiends expended their, fury 
on the pillows and bolsters, tearing them to 
atoms, and piercing the bed with daggers and 
pikes. 

Mirabeau appeared during this scene. He wa^ 
overwhelmed with horror when he thought of 
what might have taken place. During the night 
he was aroused by the rumor of what was pass- 
ing at the palace, and^ with other n^embers of 
the National Assembly, forced his way through 
the crowded o^iridors. Hearing that the life of 
the queen was threatened, he entered her room, 
animated by an ardent desire to save her. With 
burning eyes he drew his si^or'd, and, placing 
himself before the bed where so lately Marie 
Antoinette had slumbered, drove the ruffians 
away, ^e forgot his own danger in his noble 
impulses to save a deH^nceless womap. Being 
.recognized, it was not believed that he was in 
earnest in preventing them from sä<;rificiqg the 
queen wherever they could find her, and they hur- 
ried away to discover her hiding-placp. '. . 

When Mirabeau awoke from bis thoughts, as 
from a hideous dream, he was almoat alone in the 
chamber of Marie Antoinette. Near the 4oor, 
however, some perspns still Imgered, walking up 
and down, but keeping away from him. Suddenly 
he folt a strong hand rest upon his shoulder, and 
turning, he saw the gprinning and merciless face 
of the deputy Potion. 

*^ A captivating scene for the men of the left/* 
said . the delegate, with a savage laugh. '^ Our 
colleague Mirabeau appears to be enchanted by 
'the perfUmes of the royal cabinet Have we 
again caught you betraying the cause of the 
people ? ** 
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Mirabeaa repGed in a few sharp words^ when he 
noticed that quite a number of deputies surround- 
ed him, among whom were Robespierre, Bamave, 
and Dr. GuiUotin. The former looked at the 
count distrustfully ; but the doctor, with his in- 
variably gentle and attractive smil^ ofi\»red his 
hand to M irabeau, remarking in a bantering man- 
ner that he must excuse them, if they recalled 
him from his pleasant visions to the dreary reali- 
ties of the day. 

The count silently crossed his arms, and con.- 
templated these gentlemen, whose revolutionary 
zeal he had lately been forced to combat in the 
public debates, and whose hatred he believed he 
had incurred. 

" It was really affecting to see how Count Mir- 
abeau protected the queen's bed against the brave 
men of the people I" exclaimed Robespierre, 
contemptuously. ** He stands there like the high- 
priest of the reaction ? But why are you a be- 
lated royulist?*' 

** It would be desirable even to die here t " said 
the gentle Bamave. 

''Our Dr. GuiUotin will furnish you with an 
agreeable mode of dying!" said Robespierre. 
"He has invented a wonderful bebeading^ma- 
chine, of which I saw the plan at his house. It 
cuts off heads in so swift and merciful a manner 
that it ought to be considered a blessing to hu- 
manity. I hope it will soon be practically adopted." 

" Is the instrument really completed, doctor? " 
asked Bamave, inquisitively. 

" I cannot positively say that,** replied GuiUo- 
tin. "Our friend Robespierre seems to be in 
haste. I will not be able to hand in my report 
on capital punishment until the end of the year, 
and I will propose the employment of my ma- 
chine at the same time. If I succeed, it will 
really be a triumph over other methods in the in- 
fliction of capital punishment" 

" Well, then, in the mean time we must find 
other things to dispose of the enemies of the 
people ! " exclaimed Robespierre, spitefully. His 
eyes met the questioning glance of If irabeau, who 
felt strange apprehensions. 

Robespierre turned quickly and left, followed 



by P6tion, Bamave^ and Gmllotin, so that the 
count was again alone. The lamp had burned 
low, and was flickering in the gloomy apartment, 
when Mirabean hastened with a shudder into ihe 
lighted corridor, where numerous persons were 
still passing from one end to the other, uttering 
dreadfhl curses. Some of them wore masks, or 
had chosen whimsical costumes to disguise them- 
selves. Through one of the passages the Duke 
d'Orieans glided, and his pale face was presently 
again seen in a comer, where he was whispering 
with his confldant, the Duke d^AiguiOon and his 
secretary. La Clos, the author of the Liaisons 
DangereuteM. The duke was apparently giving 
instructions as to the progress of the sedition. 
Marat and the colossal Danton, in all his deformi- 
ty, were also present. 

The report that Lafayette had arrived spread 
rapidly through all the halls of tlie palace. He 
had quietly slept, but, when aroused to be in- 
formed of the proceedings of the night, he at 
once mounted his horse and hastened to the 
royal residence, followed by strong detachments 
of the National Guards, whom he ordered to be 
stationed at all the passages. The mob were 
speedily ejected into the courtyards, where they 
continued their riotous conduct, filling the air 
with bowlings for the royal blood. 

As the autumn day was dawning, Lafayette 
stood before the king, and endeavored to give 
him confidence in his subjects, but intimating that 
for the future his majesty would have to dwell 
in Paris. Louis was listless and careworn. 
WTiile every consideration was urged to induce 
him to transfer his residence to the capital, the 
queen moved aside, and avoided the glances of 
her husband. Finally, he consented to start for 
Paris about noon— news which soon passed to 
the ears of the multitude outside, who signified 
their pleasure in deafening shouts. 

The troubled king stepped out upon the bal- 
cony at the side of the general, to confirm his 
promise. They were reodved with enthusiasm, 
but, when the cheers and firing of mosketry 
ceased for a moment, execrations were beard 
against the ^^^,^^,,^ ^y GoOglc 
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Lafayette then led forth Marie Antoinette into 
the full presence of her enemies. She went un- 
hesitatingly, with the dauphin on one side, and 
the little princess on the other. A loud voice 
cume from below: "No children!*' The queen 
quietly sent them back into the drawing-room, 
and remained alone with the marquis. In digni- 
fied silence she seemed to await death, but when 
Lafayette took her hand and kissed it, cries of 
" Long live the quera I " resounded from all sides. 
A few hours later the royal carriage drove with 
their nugesties toward Paris. 

The National Assembly followed a fortnight 
after, to hold their sessions in the capital ; and 
Mirabeau, aocompanymg them, reasserted that the 
Convention was inseparably allied with the sov- 






VIRABSAU'd JOÜRHKT TO TSB QUIXX. 

Ok the Sd of July, 1790, the oount and La 
If arck entered a carriage to drive to Saint-Cloud, 
where the court was sojourning since the com- 
meuoement of the summer, watching in retire- 
ment the course of events, which were neither bet- 
ter nor worse for the well-being of the king and 
his consort Each morning brought a fircsh feel- 
ing of insecurity, which the evening relieved, be- 
cause what was favorably doubtful was accepted 
as true, and became a source of consolation. 

Mirabeau believed end urged that the king 
ought to take dedsire measures one way or the 
other. For days he prayed Count de la Marck 
to obtain for him an interview with Marie Antoi- 
nette, expecting fh>m it the most happy results. 
He fancied that by a few words he could change 
her convictions, and direct her in what was neces- 
sary to be done. La, Marck had hitherto resisted 
such requests, lonowing the dislike with which the 
queen conünued to regard his friend, whom be 
never dared to mention in her presence. The 
Austrian ambassador, Count de Merey, who had a 



high place in her confidence and esteem, under- 
took, however, to conquer her averoion, after he 
himself had several conversations with Mirabeau 
as to some scheme for the salvation of the mon- 
archy. 

When informed that Marie Antoinette would 
grant an auiHence at Saint^^Houd, Mirabeau was so 
interested in the prospect of a reality of which he 
had so long hopelessly dreamed, that be sat silent 
by the side of La Marck. His talkative compan- 
ion, however, could not endure this a long thne, 
and thought it necessary to give a few well-mean- 
ing hints and some plain advice, in order to warn 
his friend against any error into which he might 
fall from imprudence ; adding, with characteristic 
politeness, that Count Mirabeau was a true aris- 
tocrat, maintaining his self-possession in the most 
difficult circumstances, and well taught as to 
what he should do, where to begin, and where to 
end. 

•* You are very generous, my dear friend," re- 
plied Mirabeau, '* because you still consider my 
birth, when our National Assembly abolished the 
whole aristocracy a few weeks ago, and I am 
nothing but plain M. Riquetti, while you are good 
M. Marck ! " The latter laughed, but seemed to 
have something on his mind. 

"I know you entertain great and beneficent 
projects for France," said La Marck, after a pause. 
**But you must be careful about making any 
proposition to her majesty that bears too hard on 
the finances ; there are no funds to undertake any 
thing extensive. It was impossible to procure 
money on Necker^s last loan, in spite of the con- 
sent of the representatives of the nation, and 
no banker would advance one sou on it, so tliat 
the royal family find themselves greatly straitened 
at present." 

" What I intend to propose will cost little, and 
bring in much," said Mirabeau, smiling. '* I will 
save the king at any expense, if he will promiFc 
to divide with me the great income that must 
necessarily accrue to him in future, or at least pay 
my debts." 

" He will do more than that," replied La Marck. 

** Ton know, I have undertaken-4o be your buai 
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ness XDan, and I will not rest until I have set- 
tled your affairs in the most advantageous man- 
ner." 

"You are right," said Mirabeau, carelessly; 
" a man must have money. If the monarchy is 
out of pocket, that is no reason its savior should 
be in the same coodition. But do not trouble 
yourself so much about it, my dear count ! Your 
truly kind care concerning my finances I appre- 
ciate highly, but you know me well enough to be 
aware that I care very little about money in it- 
self. 80 much of it has slipped through my fin- 
gers that it is indifferent to me whence it comes, 
or whither it goes ; and I have found that some- 
how I have generally had it in my pocket when 
I least expected it. Did I ever tell you that La- 
fayette, about the close of last year, offered me 
fifty thousand francs ? My embarrassment was 
so great at the time, that probably something of 
it became publicly known ; but this money was to 
be charged to the civil list of the king, of which 
the marquis had the control as commander of the 
National Ouards. I did not like the arrangement, 
and spoke of it in such a way that the subject 
was dropped." • 

" It is however important, count, that your pe- 
cuniary affairs should be well managed," said La 
Marck, gravely. "I thmk and act about them 
every day. You promised to give me a complete 
list of your debts, and I now repeat my request" 

" I did undertake that miserable business," re- 
plied Mirabeau. "But I am not very dear in 
such reminiscences. I have calculated that the 
totfd must be about two hundred and dght thou- 
sand francs, but the details have been very trou- 
blesome. Just imagine that among my unpaid 
bills I found that for the wedding-dress of my 
former wifcf I am certain if Emilie de Mari- 
gnane knew it, she would give up all thoughts of a 
reunion with me. I feel very much inclined to 
inform her of it in an anonymous letter. Now I 
think of it, I have not lately observed her in the 
National Assembly." 



* La Marck, vol. L, p. 180. 
t Ibid., vol. i., p. 159. 



" Because yon attend so rarely youndi^" said 
La Marck. 

" I speak on special occasions only, and that is 
quite sufficient for my audience, becoming daily 
more stupid, and unworthy of any thing like ora- 
tory," replied Mirabeau, with a haughty gesture. 

" Do not let us wander from the point of our 
conversation," resumed La Marck. "Not long 
since I had an opportunity to speak confidentially 
to the king. He acknowledged that you were 
the man to reconstruct the monarchy, shattered 
as it is to its foundation, and he would be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice to secure your ser- 
vices." 

" Do with me as you will, my dear friend," re- 
plied Mirabeau. " If you really desue it, I wül 
even condescend to be bribed ; but on one condi- 
tion — that I defend royalty as I have hitherto de- 
fended it ; it is the only way to save it ! But do 
not let me consider the favors bestowed in a 
very serious light ; let them fall into my pocket 
without my exacüy knowing how, and without 
saying much about them." 

" So it shall be," said La Marck. 

The travellers reached Auteuil, where they were 
to separate. According to previous agreement. 
La Marck was to proceed to Saint-Cloud to an- 
nounce his friend's arrival, as the latter was to be 
introduced' to the queen in a sort of private man- 
ner, so that even those most intimate with her 
should not be aware of it The count was to 
come quietly, without any attendant, to a certain 
designated gate of the park. 

The niece of Mirabeau, the Marchioness d'Ar- 

ragon, resided in Auteuil since the death of hor 

grandfather, and had lately seen very little of her 

Uncle Gabriel, but it was at her house that the 

count intended to stay until |he proper hour to 

visit Saint-Cloud. In a short time he was ready 

to finish his journey on horseback. His toilot 

was the «costume of the Third Estate, which he 

now always wore ; he had, howevec made a few 

alterations, such as a kce cravat and colored vest 

On his way he was careful to keep as free from 

dust as a ride on the high-road permitted. 

It was a dear summer^^^ Mirabeau*8 corn- 
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plcxioD, which lately had ohaaged into a pale- 
yellow color, in consequence of some strange ao- 
tion that seemed to distorh his health, glowed in 
an i^paiently healthM hue. His figure resumed 
its youthful elasticity, and in a sort of rapture he 
landed the queen ' beckoning to him, away in the 
bright distance; spurring his horse to its utmost 
speed, he was obeying the 
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OHAPTER XU. 

TBI BATIOR or TBS MONABCHT. 

Whik Mirabeau approached the appointed gate 
of the park of Sahit-Ciond, he was reodTed by a 
confidential valet de chambre of her mijesty, who 
took the horse and led it to a stable. Betummg, 
be pointed, with a gesture recommending silence 
and prudence, to one of the darkest alleys of the 
garden, where the trees above intertwmed thev 
foliage. They went, so quieuy that the crumpling 
of a leaf could not be heard, through this path 
toward the .private gardens of the queen. Upon 
a hill stood a pavilion, shaded by acadaa and 
plantains, which the guide indicated as the place 
where Harie Antoinette was awaiting her visitor, 
who passed on with quick and confident steps.* 

The queen met Hirabeau as he advanced, though 
she was hesitating and uncertain, being alone. All 
was sUent, and the evening shades were fast gather^ 
ing around them. She replied to the respectful 
greeting of the count with all the grace and dig- 
nity natural to her, and which she never lost even 
when her heart was agitated by unseen conflict. 
Her visitor was too acute not to discern the strug- 
gle of her fedings on beholding him, and he him- 
self waa pained in the realisation of this long- 
desired meeting. He saw what was taking place 
in her mind by the momentary pallor on huRSbun- 
tenance, and her anxious and wandering eyes. 



* La Marck says (toI. 1., p. 189), that the queen re- 
ceived Uiiabeau In her apartments at the palaoe ; this 
most be a mistake of memory. AH other authorities 
mention the pavilion as the place of the Interview.— 
Vide Hadame Campan, vol. 11., p. IXS. 
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THIS MONARCHY. /^V' ^ ' 

Mirabeau rememberedvtha^)Harie Antoinette 
associated him with the even^s^^f tlie nigh« of the 
6th of October at Versailles. Klne months had 
scarody elapsed when the terrible deputy of the 
National Assembly was depicted to her as ^mon- 
ster, who had penetrated her chamber, the chief 
of robbers and assassins I The Convention had 
indeed absolved him ftom all suspicion of havmg 
participated in that outra^, but he believed that 
the queen had not altogether changed her opin- 
ions, notwithstanding the representations of his 
friends.* A smile of innocence, and devotion to 
hifl sovereign, beautified/ his features, and the 
queen was embarrassed. She, however, approached 
Urn, and felt it no d^colt task to utter words of 
kmdness. Again lifting her eyes to the count, 
she said, in a voice at first constrained, but soon 
regaining its natural tone : ^ The measure I am 
now taking would be interpreted in an evil sense 
by an enemy— «ome man who had sworn the de- 
struction of the monarchy, and who could not ap- 
preciate its worth for the well-bdng of a great na- 
tion ; but, while speaking to a Mirabeau, all cow- 
ardly, scruples vanish, and I may hope to come to 
an understanding with you about the little of good 
that yet remains !'*f The queen paused and 
smiled, appearing pleased with her own introduo* 
tory speech. She had uttered the words **a 
Mirabeau*' with peculiar stress, so that he 
seemed ready to kneel before her. 

*< Madame, I must accuse myself as being one 
of the principal causes of your sufi'erings 1 '* he 
began, expressing his emotion in a gentle voice. 

'* Indeed, count, you were not always friendly 
toward us I" said Marie Antoinette, gravely. 
" And may we now call you one of the few faith- 
ful to the throne of F^ncef Then, we heartily 
welcome you. But is it not too late to save the 
crown ? " 

"No, roadame," exolidmed Mirabeau, enthusi- 
astically. " The fountain of the life of a monarchy 
isUbertyt" 

" Liberty f " repeated her majesty, startled ; but 
she endeavored to recover her composure, and 



« La Marck, vol. 1., p. IfiO. 
t The queen's woidB..^|5 
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looked at the count, expecting fürther explana- 
tions. 

*< The monarchy can'only be so maintained, and 
national liberty can live bnt throngh the mon- 
archy I " contmued Mirabeau. " Formerly I wished 
the nation to be independent, and I forgot the 
throne ; in that I was guilty of crime 1 I have 
been the originator of misery, and have forced eyes 
to weep that should never be dimmed by tears 1 
But my knowledge has increased in the presence 
of this sufibring, and I feel the strength of an Atlas 
to carry the monarchy on my shoulders, but only 
at the bidding of national liberty." 

" Tou speak of our distress," said the queen ; 
" have you not also suffer^ hi our cause ? The 
king and myself have noticed with great pleasure 
your exertions in the National Assembly for the 
right of the crown to make peace or war. Your 
words were resistless. Tes, Count Mirabeau, our 
foes have become yours, and that fact should ui- 
Bpire us with confidence. But the Jacobins are 
wicked. They made the people of the streets at- 
tack you, and, I hear, they even attempted your 
life — and you are a member of their society, meet- 
ing in the old church of the Jacobin monks, in the 
Rue St Honor^ 1 Will you be kind enough to ex- 
plain this contradiction to me f " 

" I think the Jacobins will soon desire my con- 
nection with them to cease, madame," replied 
Mirabeau, quietly. '* However, so long as they 
do not forcibly dismiss me, I shall remain among 
them. I attend their meetings seldom, but if we 
wish successful navigation and a prosperous voy- 
age, we must study the winds and tides, and have 
some experience of the ocean-storms. To elevate 
the monarchy from the depth into which it has 
fallen, we must endeavor to gain an insight into 
the purposes of those Jacobun gentlemen, for they 
seem to be trifling with the throne. If we under- 
take to oppose the popular movement, and with- 
out any concession, we are lost ; we must learn in 
which direction that movement tends, and then 
act accordingly. We shall afterward find that it 
IS the best we could do, whatever may be our 
opinions now. Tempests purify the atmosphere ; 
and my relation with that dub, madame, is simply 



to know how and why they originate, and what 
may allay them when they become too destructive." 

The queen could not refrain from shuddering 
at this explanation, but silentiy awaited further 
disclosures. 

** It is said that the Jacobins are endeavoring 
to take my life," Mirabeau resumed, after a rather 
painful pausa " Papers written against me are 
hawked about the streets, In which I am repre- 
sented as a traitor to the people*s cause. While 
I was publicly speaking for the veto, or the right 
of the king to decide on peace or war with for- 
eign nations, the populace were led to the Champs 
EIys6es to select a tree on which to hang me. 
However, I allowed nothing to divert me from 
my purpose, and gained the victory. I have con- 
quered a right without which every constitution 
is but a shadow — a body without life ; for, at the 
head of a free monarchy, a tree sovereign must 
exist — a living person, not a dead fonnula. The 
king loses his individuality if he has not this priv- 
ilege of the veto, and the whole state loses it with 
him. That is my idea of constitutional royalty. 
Let us do justice to all, and the throne is secure ! " 

The count cast a searching glance upon the 
queen, endeavoring to read her inmost thoughts. 
He noticed that she was greatly excited, and in 
danger of losing her presence of mind. She 
drooped her head, musingly, then suddenly rising 
she said : " You are right, coimt, we can only be 
saved by a constitution. And you may rest as- 
sured that as soon as the king and myself see 
that our dignity is not threatened, we shall adopt 
it with sincerity, never thinking of undoing any 
thing intended for the good of the nation. Bat 
how can we gain our object? Will not many 
dangers threaten tho best of kings ? " 

Mirabeau fancied he saw tears in Marie An- 
toinette's eyes ; his love for her almost gained the 
upper hand, and came near betraying him, but, 
laying his hand on his burning brow, he soon re- 
guned his composure, and said, gravely and 
urgentiy : ** I think his mijesty should withdraw 
from the perUs that menace him hi Paris. I do 
not mean that he should leave France, or acpar 

ate himself from the revQiötipn,^d the people 
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or use foreign arms agunst his country. That 
would be imprudent, and destroy the belief enter- 
tamed of the paternal and magnammous ricws of 
the Boverdgn. I think he ought to retire tem- 
porarily to Normandy — a province devoted to 
him, and adjoining Brittany add Anjou, in both 
which districts many hearts yet beat for his wel- 
fare. Let his majesty there recall the people to 
obedience by pacifying proclamations, reminding 
them that, from the first days of his reign, he 
has proved himself an enemy to despotism, and 
all abuses and dissipation; that he will never 
cease to use every means for the amelioration of 
the condition of his subjects, and that he will give 
an example of yielding to their political rights, 
as no king of his dynasty ever did before. Then 
«e shall have a new order of things, instead of 
that which can no longer be defended, not even 
by myself I" 

Marie Antoinette listened cahnly, and with an 
affecting assent; but soon all her firmness re- 
turned, and she said, with a proud smile: '*I 
thank you, count! I feel that some confidence 
still dwells in my heart I think all will yet be 
well, and the future compensate for the pres- 
ent I never could believe that the purposes of 
my enemies were wholly bad. I beg you, let this 
not be the last time, as it is the first, that you 
communicate your ideas to us. Write down every 
thing you may think useful, giving your advice, 
which will be received with gratitude, and send 
your remarks to the king ; thus you will greatly 
oblige him." 

Hirabeau felt himself dismissed. He looked 
at the queen with a glowmg eye, and, approach- 
ing her, said, m a voice trembling with emo- 
tion and audadty : *' Madame, when the Empress 
Maria Theresa, your august mother, granted the 
honor of an audience to one of her subjects, she 
never permitted him to depart without allowing 
him to kiss her hand." * 

Marie Antoinette offered him her hand grace- 
fully and cheerfully. '* This kiss saves the mon- 
archy I " exclaimed the count, overwhelmed in his 

* Weber, vol. il., p. 88. 



enthusiasm, while he pressed his lips upon the 
white hand of the queen, and then hastened into 
the garden, where the birds were at rest, and 
the flowers scattering the perfome that he so 
much loved. As he was walking do?m from the 
height on which the pavilion was built, he 
thought he saw some one hastily &ding in the 
bushes, wearing the uniform of a national guards- 
man. Murabeau pursued him to assure himself 
that his conversation with her migesty had not 
been overheard by a traitor, but his efforts were 
vain. He approached the gate ?rith sad fore- 
boding, where he found the attendant with his 
horse, and rode slowly away. Suddenly he heard 
his name called, and, turning, saw the carriage of 
La Marck, who had overtaken his friend, to aisk 
for information as to what had occurred. 

** The queen has been taken ill," said La Marck. 
** It seems the interview excited and fatigued her 
greatly. Madame Campan has just told me that 
her majesty was obliged to retire immediately 
after your departure.* About what very stirrmg 
topics did you converse ? " 

*^I think Marie Antoinette« was disquieted by 
the mere appearance of my person," replied Mir- 
abeau, ri(Ung at the side of the coach, and telling 
all that passed between him and his sovereign. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

MXBABKiiU AND THE JACOBINS. 

It was about six o'clock in the evenhig when 
an unusually large assembly met at the church 
of the Jacobin monks in the Rue St Honor^— so 
great was the concourse that they scarcely found 
room to stand. The old edifice had been turned 
into a regular session-halL It was of oblong 
figure, where seats for the members of the club 
rose as in an amphitheatre. At each end were 
two platforms, with benches ascending in the 
same way, and intended for the public, who 
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ooold only gain eninmce bj means of tloketa of 
admiflrion. In the most conspicuous places was 
painted in large red letters: ** Ftvre Ubre <m 

The old church, with its dark comers and 
arches, had a singularly odd and conAised ap- 
pearance, now that it had become a modem par- 
liamentary house, showing so little taste and art 
in us arrangement Tet something picturesque 
could be discorered. Behind the chair of the 
president was an altar, around which gathered 
the gray memories of a faiKlistant worship— the 
same altar at which the monks of former genera- 
tions bowed in thdr religious adoration. In the 
centre was a tablet, on which was engrared a 
list of the rights of man, surrounded with deco- 
rations, arabesques, and symbols of various kinds. 
In the once sacred places themselyes stood the 
busts of Jean Jacques Rousseau and Helvetius. 
Above these pfaOosophers drooped the standards 
of liberty, and in their midst a bundle of pikes, 
surmounted idth a civic crown. One of the 
pikes, more prominent than the rest, was tipped 
with the red cap. Pictures hung upon the walls, 
telling the stoty of the Bastile and the procession 
of the fish-moBgers to Versailles, with other il- 
lustrations of the events of the times. 

The object of the meeting was to elect a new 
president, and to pass judgment upon Mirabeau. 
He had determined unreservedly to oppose the 
secret machfaiations of his enemies; and had 
offered to be present at a session when all accusa- 
tions against bun would be openly published, that 
he might have an opportunity to refute them, 
designatfaig the proceedings against him in his ab- 
sence as cowardice. He demanded a bold judici- 
ary action, such as became the men of the people 
and the advocates of troth and liberty. 

Mirabeau ini^ted the more urgently for a pub- 
lic and manly decision, because the republicans 
were beginning to associate tiie name of the queen 
with his own, intimating that his visit to Saint- 
Cloud bad a dishonorable purpose. On the day 
following that interview, an account of it was pub- 
lished in the OraUur du PeupU^ edited by the 
remorseless Fr^ron, giving particulars, whieh, al- 



though purposely distorted, had some probability. 
The count could only come to the concluak» that 
the conversation bad been overheard, as be had 
Awn the first feared, and this was another induce- 
ment to force his adversaries to an undisguised 
battle, where he bad no fear of his suocessful de- 



The count generally came late, and this evening 
he did not make his appearance untQ some time 
after the president had opened the meeting. Du- 
pont, one of the most violent members, occupied 
the speakers* stand, giving a picture of the sit- 
uation of France since the decision of the Na- 
tional Assembly oonceming the veta The transi- 
tion to Mirabeau was easy, for it was imputed to 
his parliamentary eloquence and perseverance that 
this measure (supposed to be inimical to the peo- 
ple) passed, in spite of the exertions of Bamave, 
Robespierre, and Potion. At the moment when 
the obnoxious member's name was about to be 
pronounced, and all present were waiting for it, 
Ifirabeau entered. He made a great sensation, 
for his presence was not anticipated. He was 
received with frowns, exclamations of rebuke, and 
anger, and even threats ; but he was not moved 
to change his calm demeanor. Proudly, but with 
a good-natured smile, he Iralked to a vacant seat, 
tuming attentively toward the orator. All were 
silent, and Dupont, who almost lost his self-con 
trol at the entrance of the count, resumed the 
thread of his discourse with greater impetuosity. 

The name of Mirabeau fell from the speaker^s 
lips, characteriadng him as a man who had usurped 
a pariiamentary dictatorship in the National As- 
sembly, and whose despotism was highly detri- 
mental to liberty; "and it la with a melancholy 
feeling of duty," he said, "that I fulfil the oath 
every Jacobin has taken, to designate those who 
are dangerous. If, however, Mirabeau can hon- 
orably justify hhmielf, I will be the first to offer 
him the hand of friendship.'* 

When Dupont had concluded, the accused 
walked calmly toward the speakers* stand, asking 
permission to say a few words. His remarks ex- 
pressed sorrow that he was persecuted so relent- 
lessly here and elsewhere,/whi]e in ihe^ National 
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jb»emblj (the rightful pkcefor luch oonflicta), 
no one dared to attack him, and that general 
charges as well as secret whisperings proved 
nothing against any man*s conduct or character. 
He demanded spedfic accusations, being certain 
that he could disprove them to the satis&ction of 
all unbiassed minds. 

This simple management of his position, plainly 
bearing evidences of contempt, made an impres- 
äon— but such as deepened the hatred of Mir»- 
beau*s adversaries, who on this day meant to an- 
nihilate him at a single blow. Alexander de La- 
meth hnrtied to the tribune, stumbling against 
the count, who was descending the steps. La- 
meth's eyes flashed an intense hate, and vengeance 
played in all his distorted features. He was a 
man of low and sBgbt stature, of a serpent-like 
motion; one who was now so much under the 
dominion of passion, that his manner conveyed 
even a more decided challenge than his words. 

He began by lauding the Jacobin Qub, r^et- 
ting that they should have provided a refuge for 
those who, to act against the cause of the people, 
had put on a mask of patriotism to conceal a 
despotic face; for only as a member of that so- 
ciety could Mirabeau, assuming a false friendship 
for the nation, move the lever of public opinion. 
''That man found it to his advantage,*^ he said, 
^ to remain a member of the club, because as 
such only could he maintain his position, and 
serve his secret masters. If he would leave us, 
much would be better understood in the situation 
of France. But,'* the orator concluded, *'the 
man will presently address you again, and tell you 
that he is the best friend the people have; that 
be never voted against their interests ; never 
spoke in favor of the absolute veto and the as- 
sumed rights of the king. He will again tell you 
that he is enthusiastic only for your good, and 
cares nothhig for the caresses of those who are 
enthroned above the people T* 

This speech had various effects. Applause fol- 
lowed in some parts of the hall, and in othen 
were heard words any thing but inimical to Mira- 
beau. He turned his head in all directions, as if 
to read the countenances of the members, and 



discover his friends. Several men in blouses sat 
near, whose demonstrations were satisfactory to 
him ; for the charm of his personal influence on 
people of their dass did not now belie itself. 
While his enemies fancied that sentence would be 
passed on him, these men respectfully took their 
short pipes from their mouths, and bending tow- 
ard him shook his hand as a sign and seal of their 
confidence and friendship. One of them, with his 
head bound up in a blood-stidne<^,rag, patted the 
count famiiiariy on the shoulder, and, in a stut- 
tering voice, said : '' Speak, Mirabeau ; speak, and 
all is well again." 

** Speak, Mirabeau I'* was soon repeated by 
many othen. 

The count, standing in his place, said : '' Cit- 
izens, I may not yet speak, for the triumvirate 
have not fuUy declared themselves. They consist, 
as you know, of those great friends of the people, 
Messrs. Dupont^ Alexandre Lameth, and Barnave. 
We have heard the fint and the second, and are 
waiting now to hear what the generous Barnave 
has to say. He knows, no doubt, much that is 
evil of me. And then I will tell you at once what 
my opinion of them it»— whether or not they are 
just and magnanimous t *' 

'* Bravo, Mirabeau! Let Barnave speak, and 
then we must have no more accusations t " said 
numy voices in no genUe tones. 

Barnave rose to say, hi his usual solemn and 
half-sentimental style: "I decline to speak; but 
I unite in all the charges brought by my friends 
Dupont and Lameth ! '* • 

'* And I accuse Mirabeau of a bungling national 
constitution — actual high-treason against the peo- 
ple," cried the piercing voice of Robespierre. 
'*He has united himself with the c^ponenis of 
liberty by his continual demand for a constitution, 
involving in it, in order to destroy them, as in a 
trap, all the rights of a nation ! '* 

Mirabeau now ascended the tribune, and began 
to address the dub, in the midst of a profound 
silence. '* Citizens I " he said, shaking his locks, 
as if he fdt at home. " Excuse me from disprov- 
ing what my colleague Robespierre (who is cer- 
tainly a friend of the nation) 1 
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It 18 not a pleasant business to dispute with men 
wbo arc useful to France. If the National As- 
sembly has become a mere constitution-making 
machine, it is not my fault, for I have but one 
▼ote there. I would rather that our great people 
had framed in a primary assembly a form of gor- 
emment worthy of themselyes : they are com- 
petent — they have their prophet and lawgiver 
among themselves. As the af&ir, however, has 
been placed in our hands, we must work at it, 
just as our honorable friends, the bricklayers and 
jomers, in buildiog a house. Now, as you permit 
me not to refute a man of honor like Robespierre, 
I ask you, do you seriously wish me to say any- 
thing about the charges of Messrs. Dupont and 
Lameth f Before you answer, allow me to read a 
few words to you from a paper I have here." 

Mirabeau drew forth his pocket-book, and tak- 
ing from it a paper, read in a low and almost 
timid voice as follows : " ' Action before the Crim- 
inal Court ooDceming the accusation made by 
Citizen Hiquettf against a pamphlet entitled 
*' Great and iully-discovered Treason of Count 
Mirabeau." The Criminal Court, Commisnoner 
Defresne presiding, declare : first, that the au- 
thor of this pamphlet has been discovered to be 
a certain Lacroix, the son of a royal procurator, at 
Chülons-sur-Mame, who admits the fact Second, 
that this youth, as yet a minor, and exceedingly 
fanatical, was incited to write the work by Alex- 
andre Lameth, Dupont, and Bamave, who prom- 
ised him protection against any suit. Thurd, that 
six thousand cojNes of the libel were printed, and 
gratuitously distributed in the streets. Fourth, 
that Citizen Riquetti may institute a suit against 
said Lameth, Dupont, and Bamave.* ** * 

Mirabeau gave the paper officially sealed to the 
person nearest him, to have it passed around 
to the membem of the club, who were all in the 
wildest excitement. 

** I have desisted from making any charge ! " 
added Mirabeau, quickly, in his tremendous voice. 
** I am united with these gentlemen by a sacred 
bond. I will never rend it. We are hero as one 



* Montlgny, vol. vlL, p. SB6. 



man, ui the name of the people, and I offend them 
if I accuse my brethren. I forgive Messn. La- 
meth, Dupont, and Bamave ; and I beg yon, mj 
friends, to follow my example." 

Boisterous applause followed these words. AH 
pressed around Mirabeau, but he motioned them 
to retum to their seats. Lameth and Dupont «it 
silently with pale and angry fu^es, while Baraare's 
expressed pity. Lameth wished to speak, but he 
was roughly ordered to keep his p\aee until Count 
Mirabeau had ceased. Notwithstanding the abo- 
lition of titles, the people would call him ** their 
count" 

"I have many faults," resumed Mirabeau, ** but 
not that of treason to my friends, for such I con- 
sider this traly patriotic society. I love the Jaco- 
bins, and I wish them to enter the ministry of the 
kmg. I have drawn up a paper on this subject, 
after consultation with the Count de Provence. I 
am sure you take no offence at my having spoken 
to him? Even friends may sometimes difTer, 
though in important matters they are fikdy to 
agree. The Count de Provence is an enlightened 
man, and the kmg listens to his advice. We must 
have a new ministry, for the present one is faith- 
less end corrupt 1 I have made propositions to 
have you share in the public service, for thus alone 
can France ei\ioy a guaranty for the future. Long 
live the Jacobin ministry 1 " All responded in a 
shout, which shook the old church of the Jacobni 
monks. 

" Is not that selling us to the court f " exdakned 
Robespiere. ^* Rather let us be^n a universal oon- 
flagration and massacre to-day, than have this 
hollow reconciliation with our enemies 1 " 

Many members of the dob were again of Robes- 
piere^s opinion, and manifested their approbation» 
but the migority were in favor of Mirabeau, who 
stood calmly waiting the moment to continue hia 
address. 

** Even liberty must have organization, govern- 
ment, and order," resumed the count "There 
is no pleasure in assuming the duties of a royal 
minister, and I am glad of that decision of the 
Naüonal Assembly which exdudes any one of its 

members from an office of that kind. jThe thirty 
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TOtes <m the left, which carried this question, 
thought they were embarrasemg me. No, gentle- 
men, you are decetred ! I shall continue to work ; 
my energy is not derived from nor dependent on 
^ a portfolio, but rather on the applause and hap- 
piness of the people, which I am endeavoring to 
secure t I wish no deputy to become a minister; 
bat there are honest laborers and tradesmen here 
whom I would be glad to see as chiefs of the na- 
tional bureaus. But every thing should be done 
according to the undentanding and wQl of the 
people, in order to be nseftil to them. The people 
above alll" 

Hirabeau descended anud loud applause. He 
was congratulated on every side; many seiied his 
hands and clothes, showing him how he was be- 
loved. In fact, it was with difficulty that he could 
escape from the crowd of admirers, as he passed 
from the heated hall to breathe the fresh air. Ex- 
cusing himself on account of indisposition, he left 
the meeting while the chahrman was calling to 
order for the transaction of other business — the 
election of a new president 

The count walked up and down an adjoining 
corridor, as if waiting for some one, and with a 
smile listened to the shuffling made by the mem- 
bers in depositing their votes. The dark passage- 
way led to a small enclosure outside, and thence 
to a side-street, near which Mirabeau long waited 
in impatience. As be lingered in the twilight lean- 
ing against an old stone cross that had long stood 
there, he heard footsteps, and soon a figure ap- 
proached whom he recognized as La Marck. 

**I bring you good tidings,*' whispered the 
new-oomer. '* The king consents to every thhig. 
He will find it to his interest in accepting your 
services. Tou are to write notes, memorials, and 
reports of all kinds about what is important or 
remarkable, and your advice and judgment irill 
have great weight in the decisions of his mi^esty. 
He also expects you to maintain your mfluence in 
the National Assembly, where you have already 
done such good service to the monarchy. The 
kmg begs you to accept a monthly allowance of 
six thousand francs. Tour debts, according to our 
recent calculation, amounting to two hundred and 



eight thousand francs, wül be paid from his ma- 
jesty's purse. The Archbishop of Toulouse, H. 
de Fontanges, whose devotion to the royal cause 
you are aware of, has received orders to attend to 
these aflUrs. You must send your reports to him. 
The archbishop will also pay three hundred francs 
monthly to your copyist, M. de Comps ; and as he 
will have to be in the secret, we must secure his 
silence. Besides, the king intrusted to me four 
checks, signed by his own hand, each for two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, saying: *If 
Count Mirabeau serves me well and faithfully, as 
he has promised, yon will deliver these to him at 
the end of the session, which together make a 
million I»* Here are tiie bills 1" added La Marck, 
in a lower voice, opening his pocket>book. 

** Well, let it go!" said Mirabeau, looking at 
the signature of Louis XVL with a smile. " The 
court have always had money enough for traitors ; 
it is right that they should expend some on a true 
friend I " Suddenly becoming excited In his hap- 
piness, he struck his hand by way of empharis on 
the weather-beaten cross, and added : ** Let life 
begin again I Let us build up the new monarchy, 
and enjoy its auspices! Let the golden goblet 
again foam with pleasure! We can best fulfil 
our ideas when free from pecuniary pressure. 
The king has shown himself appreciative, wise, 
and prudent : but I do not think I can serve him 
better than by writing just as I feel. I cannot 
lie— no, not for millions ; and, besides, falsehoods 
would niin him. I hope, however, to keep him 
alive, as every honest man in France does. The 
times are hideed evil ; and, if we do not act right, 
the dead bodies of thar majesties will yet be 
dragged over the flag-stones.f But let us have 
confidence. Let us oflen celebrate in a sparkling 
cup the union of the monarchy and liberty ! " 

** Farewell, my fHendl" said La Marck, press- 
ing the hand of Mirabeau. ** I do not think it 
adrisable to stay longer so near the Jacobins. 
You are to dine with me to-morrow, you know.'* 
He hastened away, while Mirabeau looked dream>- 
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ily after him. Then, returning to the hall, and 
finding that the tedious eleeUon was not yet over, 
he remained in the anteroom. In an' acgo^ng 
a|)artment was a sideboard, where the oount no- 
ticed his secretary Compe,whom he had taken 
with him to the meeting.' Calling the yonngman, 
he requested him to brii^ a ^ass of lemonade. 
When Comps retnmed, Hirabean thought it 
Strange that be emerged from a side^loor leading 
to a small cabinet, in which might have been seen 
the gloomy Lameth, lookbg more than ordinarily 
repulsive, and exchanging a few words with the 
secretary. 

ghottts of joy issued from the hall, mingled 
with hines. The chairman had read the result 
of the votes, and it was Kirabeau's name that 
stood foremost. The members rushed out to con- 
duct him in triumph to the presidential chaur. 
He quickly drank the lemonade, and then re- 
turned to the church, to receive the congratula- 
tions of his friends. ** Mirabeau is president of 
the Jacobm Club I " was heard on every side. 

"Who could have anticipated that I would on 
this day become King of the Jacobins 1 *' said the 
count to hhnself, as he agam ascended the tribune 
to express his thanks. 



CHAPTER Xmi. 



BSNRIXTTE. 



MiRABBAU took up his residence in a palace 
ün the Chaus^e d*Antin, the most beautifiil quar- 
ter cf Paris ; he had bought this property at an 
(extravagant price. He disposed of most of the 
•artides of his former vagrant life, and the costly 
•style now adopted indicated a pennanent set- 
tlement He displayed a taste for luxury such as 
he was little suspected to possess. His suites of 
apartments, in which *art found a place for all that 
was beautiful, and the expensively-provided table, 
at which his numerous friends were daily feasted, 
asserted the position the count intended to hold 
in Paris. Nor did he neglect more intdlectual 



ei^'oyments, for he bought the large libfaiy of 
Boflbn — a treasine which he hq>ed to eoyoj in 
more quiet times. He had, however, lost some- 
tUng by this «banf^ hi his droumstanoee — the 
society of his friends Tet-Lee and Cooo^ who until 
then were indispensable. 

These oompaniona wen stfll dear to Munabeu's 
heart, but he had to dcmidle them in a quiet 
street near the Luzembouig ; the retirement and 
the salubrious walks in thenei^boring gardens 
bemg the chief reasons for their removaL ICa- 
dame de Nebra's illness had increased, and ahe 
was r^ndly failing. An unusually brilliant light 
beamed in her eyes ; her slender form was shat- 
tered by an incessant ooogh ; her complexioa be- 
came daily more transparent^ and a fevered glow 
upon her cheeks too often heralded the rapid ap- 
proach of death. Her association with Mirabeau 
resulted thus, for he did not sufficiently connder 
her delicate oonsütution, and, like a true and lov- 
ing woman, she bad sacrificed her comfort and 
health in accompanying him in all his wander- 
ings and poverty. 

Poor Henriette, at the time of the count^s im- 
proved fortune^ had withdrawn to the ftrthest 
comer of his sumptuous residence, in order not to 
disturb others ; but she soon saw that her disease 
Uiterrupted the happiness of all This waa the 
mote pamflil to her, as Kirabean was very irri- 
table when disturbed hi his few hoars of sleqi^ 
and was oh&Oi in no geatle mood with his suffer 
ing friend. 

One morning Madame de Nehra entered the 
apartment where the connt was dressbg for 
breakfkst» She appeared fresh and buoyant, 
while her manner indicated some firm purpose as 
well as an unbounded love. Mirabeau^ who him- 
self was beginning to suffer from nervous attacks« 
never before noticed in him, was startled by her 
i^>pearanoe, but he kindly awaited her oommoni- 
cation. 

«'Listen, Mirabeau,'* said Henriette, m a cheer^ 
fid voice, but not wholly f^ firom melancholy, 
** I have come to you with a petition— I wish yoa 
would dismiss me; for I am only a burden to 

you, giving yon no rest nighVor day 
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^Wbai DonseDse, Henriette!" replied the 
oomt, Angrily. ** I «a not the man so to forsake 
a friend, espedally on account of flhiess. Be- 
sides, what will become ci me, if you leave me ? 
What in the world has put such an ide» into yoor 
bead?" 

** But hear me," resnmed Madame de Nehra. 
** I know not what to do with my cough — ^I am 
not now fit to be seen in your beautiful apartr 
ments, and I know, my friend, that I greatly din- 
tarb yon during the houis of the night. The 
great pablie movement yon are controUhig eon- 
smnes your strength. If you do not take care 
of yourself, we lose you before your üme— a loss 
that can never be supplied for the friends of libera 
ty. And am I to be the unfortunate creature to 
deprive yoo of your neoessary sleep f I ask you 
therefore to let me go. Tou will not be separated 
from me; my thoughts will turn condnually to 
you, entreating you not to forget your Tet-Lee. 
And perhaps I may soon reoorer ; my enemy may 
be conquered, and then I shall appeal to yon for 
my old place in your heart juad at your feet, and 
you will not reject me ? " She ceased, and clung 
to him as she used to do in the first days of their 
love. 

Looking at her musingly, and kissing her, the 
eount said, '*And whither will you go, if you 
leave me?" 

** I should like to remiun on your property," 
replied Henriette. " I have been thinking of the 
pretty little sunny dwelling opposite the garden 
of the Luxembourg, which you leased some tune 
ago, but did not occupy because yon were enabled 
to purchase this magnificent residence. As you 
are still paying rent for that small house, and I 
am as usual eoonomical, I thought you mic^t per- 
mit me to live there until I cease to cough. The 
sweet tranquUlity of the neighborhood attracts me^ 
and, as I can be of little more advantage to you, 
let me pass my few remabing days there. I shall 
not want much — the service of an old waiting- 
woman will be all I need." 

Kimbeau ulently paced the room several times. 
He looked pale and anxious, for a change had 
recently taken place in his whole appearance. 



Then he scdd, with profound sadness: "Tour 
words, though loving, awaken a melancholy senti- 
ment within me that I cannot express, because I 
feel it too deeply. However, you mnst be con- 
scious that my aflfection for you has never 
changed, even if I appeared to neglect you. I 
am borne on the waves of popular commotion, 
and who knows whither ? One thing is certain : 
I cannot tdl where I may live — ^whetber I shall 
have a home or not^ or whether I am to be the 
object of love or hate. We have started a rev- 
olution, and are continually occupied with it; and 
yet treason will be an accusation against many on 
both sides. We who mean honestly are driven 
by the fbrce of drcumstances, and must blindly 
obey. Such a man as myself, in my present cir- 
cumstances, is no worthy object of love, and ut- 
terly unable to promote comfort or peace around 
him in his domestic relations. 

** Tou are ill, poor Tet-Lee, and I cannot be of 
servioe, or*mifiister to you as I would, with the 
tenderness of a father. I am even irritated with 
you when your oough disturbs my rest. Besides, 
I Hve in such a whirl of excitement, that no one 
can expect consideration where I am. The dif- 
ferent factions hold their meetings here, and de- 
vour my time, my patience, and energies. I am 
constantly sent for; councils at all hours are held 
in my apartmente ; I am reqnured to give break- 
fasts and dinners ; I am dragged against my will 
to the hotels, and obliged to manoeuvre from morn- 
ing till evening to come to some result on the 
question of a republic or a monarchy, or both 
together. It is not hard to imagine, therefore, 
that the presence of yourself and Coco makes me 
feel sad. Tou are so out of your element, that I 
have often reflected what would become of you, 
until we could again live tranquÜIy together, away 
from the turmoil, the follies, and wickedness of 
political life. I have faideed sometimes thought 
that perhaps it would be better if we did tempo- 
rarily separate ; that you might take care of your- 
selves in retirement, until I could daim you again 
—you who are the happiness and gk>ry of my 
life!" 

Henriette pressed his hun}^ to i|er lips, and ^ 



COUNT MIRABEAÜ. 



bathed it in her tears. ''Ah," she exciümed, 
« do our wishes again agree, dear fiiend ? " 

" Yes," he replied, looking embarrassed ; ♦* our 
hearts and minds were always in union, and we 
can never forsake each other. I will arrange the 
dwelling near the Luxembourg as comfortably as 
possible for you, and take charge of your house- 
hold expenses ; you need have do fear of want — 
you will be better off than myself in these uncei^ 
tain and troubled days. You will have to take 
Coco with you, my good friend, for I know of no 
place where he could be safer: he loves yon, and 
you have always devoted yourself to him with a 
mother's tenderness. With me, the boy would be 
ruined ; and who knows what will become of me, 
in the conBicts growing daily more dangerous? 
With you is deposited forever the poetry of my 
life, and you will keep me in your memory. I 
consent to your removal, but on condition that 
I often see you. I must be permitted dally to pay 
my respects to the Countess Yet-Lee." 

Henriette regained her cheerfukiess, continuing 
the levity with which Mirabeau had skilfully con- 
cluded, but her sad smile betrayed the wounded 
heart Coco came running from an acUoining 
room, and was highly delighted when told that he 
was henceforth to live with Madame de Nehra, 
near the beautiful garden of the Luxembourg, in 
which he was fond of playing. He was so happy 
that the count reminded him with some sensitive- 
ness that he would then no longer remidn with 
his father in the palace of the Cbauss^ d' An tin; 
but the boy did not seem disturbed in his pleasure 
at the contemplated change. 

Several members of the National Assembly were 
announced, interrupting the conversation. Im- 
portant matters were to come under discussion, 
both in the Convention and the Jacobin Club, and 
for a time the debates into which Mirabeau im- 
mediately entered buried in forgetfuhiess his do- 
mestic cares. 

Henriette observed that the count busied him- 
self on the following day with her removal, with- 
out bdng reminded of it, giving bis orders to his 
secretary, M. Compa, and ntanifesting the great- 
est care for his two loved ones by noticing every 



detail for their comfort He asked Cabanis to take 
charge of Madame de Nehra. The doctor bftd 
latterly renewed his relations with Mirabeau, par- 
ticularly since the health of the latter began to 
fail in a very mysterious manner. Cabanis dif- 
fered widely in his political views from the coimt, 
for the former was a radical lepablican, like Cham- 
fort 

The hour approached when Henriette was to 
bid farewdl to her friend. He would not admit 
by any means that it was a separation, and, with 
many humorous remarks and caresses, led ber and 
Coco to the carriage, accompanying them himself 
to their new quarters. But Madame de Nebra 
could not consider her removal in any other light 
than that of a delicate breaking up of their former 
relations ; and several times she stopped on the 
staircase to embrace the count with qjaculations 
of regret, looking at him tenderiy and anxiously. 

*' My friend, if your opponents only refrun from 
doing you harm!" she whispered, repeatedly. 
*' I am tortured by gloomy presentiment«, as I 
leave your side, resigning my duty of watching 
over you, and discovering fVom your appearance 
whether yon were well, and had escaped the snares 
of your enemies. I leave yon with a heavy heart. 
I feel as if I ought to mourn more on yonr account 
than my own. What will they do to yon f What 
will be the nature of their assault? How will 
they strike yon ? " 

Mirabean was about to reply Jocoseiy, kissing 
her brow, when he shuddered, grew pale, and 
stumbled on the steps. ''I fear that some evil 
has already befallen me, Henriette I " he said, pla- 
cing his hand on his heart 

During the first few days, the count visited 
Madame de Nehra and Coco several times ; but 
soon his attentions ceased altogether, and she 
would have heard littie of him, if Dr. Cabanis and 
the faithful Chamfort had not brou^t her infor* 
mation. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



THl FOISOH. 



UiBABKAu's Ta9i physical strength seemed to 
nave gradually been destroyed — a fiict at last so 
plain as to lead to suspicion of foul play. His 
sniTering commenced with Tiolent attaolu of fever 
and inflammation of the eyes, renewed from time 
to time, with intense pain. He was anxious 
cliiefly on account of the swelling of his feet, and 
the spasms in his chest and anns. He was also 
tormented by an affection in the regions of the 
stomach, which made him despair of life. His 
muscular system, formerly of such power, became 
so weak that he often aslced, with a sad smile, 
whether any one could tell Iiim how he was so 
strangely transformed, as if into a nerrousand hys- 
terical woman. The most suiprisiog change had 
taken place in his hair. Formerly his locks, as 
if instinct with life^ wared around his ponderous 
head, but now they were spotted and torn, like 
leares dead in the autumn winds.* 

It was singular that he did not consent to receire 
the visits of Henriette and Cooo. He felt himself 
80 weak that, at the thought of again seeing them, 
the perspiration stood in drops on his forehead. 
Madame de Kefara, though herself on the brink of 
the grave, came every morning with the boy to 
the paUce in the Chaus^ d* Antin, but always de- 
parted with a bowed head, and the little Cooo did 
not repress expressions of disappointment and 
anger. 

The daily habits of lOrabeau were of course 
changed by this unexplamed illness, whose ori- 
g^ he vainly endeavored to discover. He was 
obliged to renounce all exercise— the practice of 
fencing, in which he indulged in Us leisure mo- 
ments, as well as the lidcs on his swift courser. 
Even the short distance from his^residence to the 
session-hall of the National Assembly he could 
only pass over m a carriage, which was always 
surrounded by the people, with whom he was more 

* Gabtnia, "Joonialdelallaladieet do la Mortde 
H. O. Riquetü do Mirabean/' p. i88. (At tho end of 
the work : ** Ba Degrtf do Certitude do la MMooine.") 



popular than ever. He had been elected president 
of the Assembly by the votes of all parties, ex- 
cept those of the weU-known thirty of the extreme 
left. 

The count felt somewhat better one morning, 
and arose to finish a memorial intended for the 
king and queen ; he was interrupted in the middle 
of a sentence by something like a sudden blow m 
bischest, and his eyes again became inflamed. 
With a sigh he tied on the bandage that prevented 
the bright daylight from increasing his sufferings, 
hoping to be able to continue his labors after a 
short rest He toyed with the inkstand, repre- 
senting some antique figure, and set with precious 
stones ; but at last he pushed it from him in de- 
spair. His pains became intolerable, and, tearing 
the bandage off, he walked up and down, as if 
haunted by the Furies. 

Count de la Marck was announced ; he entered 
softly, and made kind inquiries. Hirabeau sank 
into an easy-chair, pointing to a seat beside him 
for his friend, who always had some word of con- 
solation that the disease was but a natural coo- 
sequence of over-exertion. 

** I am of opinion," said La Marck, *^tbat your 
intense labor, as president of the National Assem- 
bly, has affected your health. And, permit me 
to say, it is conceded on all sides that such position 
has never been filled in so distinguished a man- 
ner, either in France or England, and you have 
added additional lustre to your name. Tou satisfy 
all pcurtles by your dignity, grace, and justice, 
throwing light upon every question ; and you es- 
tablish order, where no other man could succeed ; 
one word calms all tumult And, moreover, you 
take part fai the debates. Testerday, notwith- 
standing your evident physical pain, you spoke 
five times on one subject My dear friend, this 
win not do ; you exact too much from yourself, 
and I have come to propose that you ask a few 
weeks* leave of absence from the Convention. It 
is our great object to keep you alive I We have 
no other man on whose shoulders we could lay 
the welfare of France and of the monarchy I " 

** It is not that my friend," replied Hirabeau. 
*^ Work is mere play to me, A^*7> incnasbg Ia- 
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stead of weakening mj power ; but something is 
tormentiDg my chest and stomach. If I could 
beliere such a thing possible, I would declare that 
a slow poison had been administered to me. I 
feel that I am fast dying — as if placed orer a 
fire increashig in Intensity every day. ^' * 

** For Heaven^s sake, how can yoa have such 
thoughts 1'* exclaimed La Karck, seizing his 
friend^B hands. *' I am as sure of it as I am of my 
existence, that no one in France has either the 
courage or the motive to injure in any way the 
best man in the country l" 

<<I do not know that,*' r^oined Mirabeau. 
**But some enemy, it is certain, is withhi me, 
drying up the fountains of my life." 

« This is a fine March day," resumed La Harck, 
in a soft voice. " We have seldom had so warm 
a spring. My equipage is below— let us drive to 
the Marais, the property you bought near Argen- 
teuiL A few hours in the firesh air among your 
fields will do you good. I am sure the time you 
pass in our new sesidon-haU is deleterious to your 
health : since we began to assemble in the small, 
damp Salle de Man^e, we are nearly all ill ; some 
of the most robust members of the assembly are 
suffering with Inflammation of the eyes and fevar, 
in the same manner as yoursett" 

'* You are amiable. Count de la Marck I " re- 
plied Mirabeau, smiling sorrowfully. '* But I can 
undertake nothing to-day ; and I have a thorough 
dislike to the Marais. I had an attack of colic 
while there, during which I expected to die. If I 
regain my strength at all, I mean to finish these 
notes to the king ; they will probal>ly be the last he 
receives from me. I confess to you that I become 
daily more dissatisfied with the demeanor of the 
monarch, and I shall be glad when my engage- 
ment with him ends. He has not acted on my 
advice in a smj^e instance, however necessary I 
represented it. That Neeker has been dismissed 
we owe to the urgency of the National Assembly. 
May he slumber at his Coppet as a deceased 
financier ! 

"But what is to become of the monardiy, if 

• Mirabeau*! words.— Dnmont, " SouveDln,'* p. SSW. 



Louis XVX continues in this indecision, so unwor 
thy of a true man ? Indignant at his condact, I 
have sent him no reports .for several days; as 
soon as I feel a little better, I will speak my mind 
for the last time ! Truly with a strong aim the 
kmg ought to oppose tbJB assembly, that alreadj 
wears the red cap over one ear. If the Ck>nveii- 
tion cannot bridle its vain and overbearing pas- 
sion, it must be dissolved ; and the electors so m- 
fiuenced that they send other deputies, with sound 
views concerning the monarchy and the regulation 
of state afCkirs. If this cannot soon be done, all 
is lost I again repeat, that both their migestiea 
wOl be dragged dead through the streetsl It la 
true, life is not worth much : am I not one of the 
first \hat fkUs beneath the sickle of Fate ? " • 

Mirabeau was so exhausted that La Marck 
asked to be dismissed, and his Mead sank into 
slumber. The door was hastily opened, and 
Micabeau's sister, the Marchioness de Saillant, 
entered with her two younger daughters. She 
had heard of her brother's iUphealth, and hastened 
to Paris. The count awoke surprised, but when 
he saw who it was he became qmte cheerfViL 

Madame de SaiUant, embracing him tenderiy 
but with anxiety, said : ^ My brother, we must keep 
a stricter watch upon your servants. Another 
present of wines and Uquors flrom unknown per- 
sons has arrived ; and notwithstanding my orders 
that they should be poured out of the window, 
your steward has kq>t them. Lately a cup oi 
coffee was sent to you from the neighboriiood, 
ostensibly from a poor woman, who wished to 
show her sympathy for the grpat Mirabeau. One 
of the inmates of your house tasted the beverage^ 
and was seised with vomiting. We have al^on 
of enemies to combat, and we must guard your 
precious life I " 

''I know you are troubled on my account,** 
replied her brother, smiling. *' But calm yourself^ 
I pray you. I am already mortally wounded, or 
I am invulnerable. lam informed that you have 
ordered your son to sleep armed in the room 
adjoming my cabfaiet It is true, I have many 
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foee. The eztrenM party, who are nothing noiv", 
and hope to become every tbmg after my death, 
are interested m shorteoing my life; they have 
even attacked me in the street; but every ball 
does not reach its object— all may yet be well 
with me.* — And nopr go, children,*' he added, 
softly. *' Permit me, however, to press one fare* 
well kiss on the blooming cheeks of my nieces." 

The two young ladies approached him, and, as 
the count bent over them, he said, with a tremor : 
*< Thus death embraces life 1 " 

Dumont and GUiviire were now announced. 
Madame de Saillant permitted this visit on condi- 
tion that the gentlemen came only to see and not 
to converse with her brother. With this under- 
standing they entered, manifesting a profound 
sympathy. Dumont wished to take leave, intend- 
ing to return to Oeneva. Mirabeau shook his 
friend^s hand, saying ; ** I have not yet been able 
to do any thing for your native dty. The time 
giyen me has been shortened, and now I am about 
to seek a new fatherland, of whose constitution 
and government I am ignorant.*' Dumont's eyes 
were filled with tears. ^And you, my strong 
Claviire, who seem to be made of iron, do you 
still think that the assignats we drew on the con- 
fiscated church property will assist in making 
every one partisans of the revolution f '' 

"My dear friend,*' replied adviire, with a 
trembling voice, and an unusual softness of man- 
ner, ** at present I am concerned about you only, 
for without you I care nothing for the subversion 
of governments. I hftve often been your oppo- 
nent, secreily and openly, but your powerful in- 
fluence, restraining the court and the Jacobins at 
the same time, has become a necessity ! Tou are 
our guiding-star ; when you expire, we stumble. 
Preserve your life to us, Mirabeau ! " 

The count made a motion with his hand ; he 
could not endure longer the presence of his 
friends, and both Genevans silentiy left the apart- 
ment Other visitors afterward appeared, and 
among them his old friend Cabanis, whom he 
longed to see. He seemed to be infused with new 
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life when Gabanis was announced, and immediate- 
ly rose to meet his beloved physician, who, 
although of a dilSnent political creed, had 
never seriously come into collision with the 
count., keeping himself in comparative retire- 
ment from the troubles convulsing the coun- 
try. The doctor was in company with Cham- 
fort and Gondoreet, whose presence greatly ex- 
dtcd Mirabeau, for he had not seen them for a 
long time, and he might have supposed them ma- 
liciously inclined. They looked as kindly upon 
him as if he bad but lately conversed with them 
in the old familiar style. The unforgotten past 
saluted him in Ghamfort's eyes ; and from his lips 
be fanded he heard again the misanthropic Jests, 
and the humanity-loving philosophy of other days. 
Mirabeau would have embraced him, but Gham- 
fort, overwhehned by the change in the count's 
appearance, did not appear to notice the move- 
ment toward hhn. Mirabeau ardently saluted the 
calm Gondoreet, whose usual stoicism of manner 
gave way to sympathy, from the moment of his 
entrance. 

Cabanis inqtdred anxiously about his friend*s 
health, asking what effect his medlcmes had. Ob- 
serving no improvement, the physician lost him- 
self in melancholy musing. 

Mirabeau essayed to relieve the unpleasant si- 
lence by commencing a conversation. " Do we 
really at last have a revival of our former friendly 
intercourse, belonging as we do to different 
camps f " he asked. " I know you desire a re- 
public. Even Cabanis inclines to that ; and, after 
my death, I have no doubt he will become a stur- 
dy partisan of the extremists. However, you do 
not belong to those who think it necessary to hate 
me. I desire a monarchy, but one that cannot 
conflict with the interests of honor or of liberty. 
Only yesterday I declared to an influential friend 
that, if the king follows the advice of certain 
persons at court, and betakes himself to flight, I 
shall declare the throne vacant, and the rep«iblic 
inaugurated!*'* 

*' Only remain, Mirabeau I " said Ghamfort, in a 
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low voice. ^ Tour exerdoDB alone can satisfac- 
torily settle the question about a royal or a free 
goyernment. You must not die, for, after your 
departure, men from whom we turn with abhoi^ 
rence will fancy themseWes heroes, and then in- 
deed all is ruined.*' 

**Tcs!'' exclaimed the count, shuddering. 
"When I go I take with me sorrow for the 
destruction of the monarchy— 4he parties will 
fi^t for its remahiB.'** A solemn pause suc- 
ceeded these words. '* Hy friends," resumed IBr* 
abean, ahnoet cheerfully, " I feel as if we were still 
enjoying the same (ntimacy as when we used to 
meet in the drawing-rooms of Madame Heltetius 
at Auteuil, frankly exchanging our opinions. How 
is that dear old inteüectual lady ? Why does she 
not send me a pigeon-post from her aviary, to 
bring me her regards ? " 

<< She will visit you herself," replied Chamfort 

A deputation of the National Ouards were an- 
nounced. When Madame de Saillant declared it 
impossible to admit them, they sent in a message 
to the effect that Mirabeau was elected their chief 
of battalion. He smilingly contemplated the sash 
sent him as a sign .of his new oflSce, placing it 
beside the other evidences of honor which were 
of late frequently presented him. 

The report of a cannon was heard. " Are they 
already beginning the funeral ceremonies of 
Achilles?" asked Mirabeau, breathing heavily. 
His friends soon after took leave of him, for ho 
needed solitude and rest 



CHAPTER XLV. 

TBI DEATH OF l^ABXAU. 

The morning of the 1st pf April, 1791, dawned 
bright and balmy, bringing with it the voice of 
birds, and the flowery promises of spring. Mira- 
beau had passed the night under the watchful 
care of Gabanis, who had a temporary bed near 



that of his dying friend ; but the doctor oonid not 
sleep, for sometimes violent oonvulstons weak- 
ened his patient, and agidn came a sudden Suspen- 
sion of breath, followed by a rattling in his 
throat and intense suffering. On the preceding 
day the count's consent was at length obtained, 
in accordance with Cabanis's wishes, to oonaolt 
Dr. Le Petit Henriette, laoguiahhig on her sick- 
bed, sent letters, urging Ifirabean to engage that 
skilihl physician, having herself been greatiy aa- 
sisted by his skill, since Cabanis was wholly occu- 
pied with his old companion. Cooo had deliv- 
ered her communications, and by his tears showed 
^how well he understood the condition of his great 
fether. 

Both physicians agreed that Mirabeau*s system 
had somehow absorbed poison, but the manner in 
which he ought to be treated was by no means 
dear. When the count asked Dr. Le Petit to teQ 
him frankly what his prospect of life waa, the 
doctor replied that no hopes could be reasonably 
entertained of recovery. Mirabeau immediatdy 
made his will in presence of La Marck, who re- 
quested him to mention the legades he desired at 
once paid, and that, if the testator's fortune did 
not suffice, he himself would advance what was 
needed. This offer was recognized with a grate- 
ful glance. The largest bequests were for Ma- 
dame de Nehra and Coco, but the former could 
scarcely hope to outiive the count 

0}i this sunny spring morning, Mirabeau arose 
with surprising alacrity, and Cabanis, silently 
wondering, followed him to the window, which 
the dying man opened, so that the eun might shine 
in the chamber. His movements seemed like those 
in the days of his strength and activity ; but his 
face had for days given signs of speedy death. 
"My friend," he said, witii a firm voice, *'Idie 
to-day 1 When one comes so near his transition, 
he need only be lulled by sweet music, and have 
his couch sprinkled with flowers, to pass away as 
in a pleasant dream to that slumber from which 
he never awakes ! " * 

Cabanis endeavored to prevent the count fW>m 



* " J'emporte dans men «ear le donU de la monarchie 
dent lee ddbris vont dtre la prole des IhcÜeux.** 



• Cabanis, 
p. 806. 
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ezpoenro to the cool breeza. " OV' ^^ replied» 
«* you are a great phjBician, but there is one greater 
than you— the Gi-eator of the wind, that plays with 
the rose and upioota the phie ; of the water, that 
penetrates and fructifies ; of the fire, that quickens 
and destroys. Gall Him by what name yon please 
—but this momhig He decides my destiny, and 
makea me happy ! " 

Seated hi his easy-chair, the count looked smU- 
ingly out into his garden, where the sun in its 
splendor was beaming upon the trees bursting bto 
leaf and flower. "See, Gabanis," he said, *< if 
that is not God Hhnself, it is certainly a good rep- 
resentative.*' 

Hirabeau then sent for hij valet de chambre, 
and ordered him to array his master in the richest 
toilet, such as he had not worn for a long time. 
When he was dressed his countenance seemed to 
say that he had fulfilled a duty and was satisfied, 
but death had placed his seal upon his browand 
there was no escape. He had a smgular yearning 
to behold the human countenance, and begged 
Gabanis to admit ail who came to see him. 

The first announcement was the royal messen- 
ger. The king had sent regularly every morning 
to inquire after the count's health, and on this day 
did not faiL When once more alone with his 
physician, he said : "I pity Louis XVI. from my 
heart It pains me to think of hun— he is aban- 
doned and betrayed; among all those who sor^ 
round him there is but one brave friend, and that 
is his wife!"» 

A deputation from the Jacobin Giub came next, 
to expreas thdr sympathy. The count hesitated 
a moment, but requested their admission. At their 
head was Bamare, who was so moved tliat he 
could not suppress his grief. Mirabeau felt that 
he had perhaps not always done justice to this 
opponent in the heat of debate and party paiasion ; 
he held out his hand, and Bamave could utter but 
few words. 

<< Ah,*' said Mirabeau, " I am almost sorry to 
leave life, since I find a friend so unexpectedly ! "f 
Then he looked searchingly at the rest of the dep- 



uties. '* I am sure you all came with a willing 
heart,*' he said, saluting them. Presentiy he no- 
ticed that Alexandre Lameth was not among them, 
who was always considered his most violent enemy. 
**I know not why it is, but I should like to have 
seen my honorable opponent Lameth here," he 
said, looking anxiously around. " Did he refuse 
to come?" 

^ He felt a disinclination that we could not re- 
move," replied Potion. ** The club selected him to 
visit you, but he refused." 

"Well," said Mirabeau, "I knew he was a 
strong party man, but I now discover tbat he is 
also a fool.'* The feeling that thus overcame his 
mind in his last moments cast a dark and venge- 
ful shadow on his face. 

The next visitor surprised him. It was Talley- 
rand, the Bishop of Autun, who was acting m 
president of the National Assembly, and who came 
on theur behalf as well as fW>m his own personal 
regard. 

"Three times daily I have tried to gain access 
to you, my dear friend ! ** said Talleyrand, taking 
Mirabeau's hand, with a graceful expression of 
sorrow. "But it was impossible in my carriage 
to reach you through the crowds around your 
house, so I was forced to be contented with the 
reports in the street respecting your health. The 
people are publishing printed bulletins about you ; 
they are found at all public places in Paris.* It 
is dreadful to think that you are so ill ; but if it 
is any consolation to be 'an event,* you may enjoy 
it to the utmost. It is of vast hnportance to all 
France that your health sulTers. I notice that the 
citizens have barricaded the streets near your res- 
idence, that you might not be disturbed by the 
passage of vehicles." 

" I am sorry you had to walk a part of the 
way," said Mirabeau, smiling. " But I thank you 
for your visit, and wish to be at peace with you 
before my departure; for I hurt your feelings 
once unintentionally. I am glad that the people 
throng around my house until my last breath. 
Ah, Talleyrand, thoy have deep feeling— they are 



* *' Le rot n'a qu'nn homm?, Coat aa fbmme.** 
t Fiaiot, vol. iL, p. S84. 
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worthy of our seryice, and that we do all in our 
power to make them free and happ> It was my 
boast that I was useful to them during my life, 
and I feel how sweet it is to die in the midst of 
their loving^ympathy." • 

^ You have no time to die»" replied the bishop. 
" The weal of France depends on you ! " 

" Ton will liTe longer than I," said MirabcAu, 
calmly. *' You will have much to perform in the 
world, and all material will be plastic in your 
hands. If ever you think of me, let it be your 
earnest endeaTor to effect a close alliance between 
our country and England ; hi this union lies the 
only guaranty for the liberty and civilization of 
the nations of the present day. This is my polit- 
ical testament, and I appoint you executor of it, 
as I have taken tiie liberty to do in other re- 
spects.** f 

Talleyrand kissed the dying count three times 
on the. cheek, saying that his emotion would not 
permit him to remain, and, promising to return 
on the following day, he quickly departed. 

Soon after Count de la Marck entered, request- 
ing a private interriew. Cabanis retired into an 
acyoining room, and La Marck began about a 
matter which had been spoken of a few days be* 
fore. Mirabeau knew what it was, and was ready 
with his answer : *^ Your solicitude is well found- 
ed. I have a number of papers by whose publica- 
tion many persons would be most dangerously 
compromised, particularly those whom I would 
gladly save from any embarrassment The wisest 
plan would be to destroy all those letters, but I 
cannot find courage for that, for they must justify 
my actions to posterity. I deliver them therefore 
to you, that you may disappoint our demies, who 
are already waiting for them. You must promise 
me, however, that, if necessary, you will publish 
them in fhtnre ; for it is reserved to your friend- 
ship thus to defend my memory t '* % 

La Marck solemnly gave his hand to Mirabeau, 
receiving a key from him which opened a secret 
drawer of a closet, where were found the papers 

* Cabanis, p. S9T. 

t Montlgny, vol. viii., p. 469. 

^LaMaick, voLi, p. 9B6. 



referred to, carefully arranged and boixad up, 
which he put into his pocket 

While the two firiends were stiU engaged in 
thdr confidential conversation, Mirabeau did not 
observe that near the door of his apartment were 
several men and women, grouping themselves 
silently, not venturing to approach msitil he should 
request them. When he became aware of their 
presence, he rose and looked at them with sur- 
prise, while some were moving toward him. 

" Who are you ? " he said. " Oh, I know you 
— ^those dearest to me during life. Are you there, 
Yet-Lee, my sweet Mend ? How pale yon are ! 
You have left your sick-bed to bring me the last 
greeting of your eyes. And that is Coco, whom 
you are leading by the hand. Ah, you are Mira- 
beau's * tribe t' Farewell to both of you, fare- 
well ! '* Henriette stretched her arm toward him 
with an agonizing cry, but he motioned her away. 

** And there are Chamfort and Condorcet ! and 
yonder the Abb6 Cerutti, who has a good heart 
with an doquent tongue I " continued Mirabeau, 
looking at each as he named him. '* Yon must 
preach my funeral sermon, Cerutti. Will you do 
BO ? '* The abb^ replied by a grave and sorrowful 
gesture. 

'* Ah, and there is my old faithfbl friend, Ma- 
dame Helvetiusf' he resumed, bowing to the 
lady, who was standing in tears in a coiner of the 
room, holding the arm of Cabanis. 

" And who is that page ? " he asked again. La 
Marck whispered that the queen had sent the boy 
to hifoma herself of the eount's health and ex- 
press her sympathy. ** Oh, the queen I *' he re- 
peated. "I would gladly lose my life to save 
hers!'» 

The dying man's eye rested upon Madame do 
Saillant, who now entered with another lady, 
clothed in black. '* There is my sister ! *' he ex- 
claimed. '^We always loved each other with 
great fidelity. And who is that with you ? *' He 
recognized his former wife, who saluted him from 
a distance in a reverential manner. He motioned 
his hand toward her, expressing his reconciliation. 

Mirabeau began now to totter; Cabanis and 

And 
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have 7<m all come to crown me with the wreath 
of death?" he aaid, after a pause, in a Tery 
changed Toioe. ''When I arose this morning I 
asked for music and^flowers, and now you come 
to adorn me with the garland of loTe, and your 
farewell is sweet though sad music to my ears ! 
ReceiTe my thanks I" He was sdzed with 
spasms, complamed of a strong pulsa^n, as of 
blows, in his head, and requested his physicians to 
give him opium. He spoke no more. M irabeau 
was dead 1 

An incident occurring in Mirabeau's house on 
the day of his death confinned the suspicions 
awakened in reference to his ülness and its fatal 
result. The counf s secretary was found in the 
garret, where he had made an attempt to hang 
hhnself. Some persons saw him ascend the stairs 
crying in great agony : " Poison ! poison I What 
a crime ! " He was recalled to life, but pretended 
insanity, so as to avoid giving further informal 
tion ; but his secret connection with the Jacobins, 
and particularly with Aleiandre Lameth, made 
him suspected. 

The reports increasing, and for the most part 
believed, induced the state attorney to insist on a 
post-mortem examination of the body. Four «f 




.1^ 

the physicians decidl^Ktf tt>i8on was found ir\ // 
the system; four othei^»^ eertat» i3iat s^' 
trace of any thmg of the kincT wasrprVsehT; but 
these considered it their duty to reconcile all par- 
ties, or at least not to render them more bitter 
against each other. Mirabeau's family never had 
the least doubt that he was poisoned. 

The funeral procession gathered all ranks and 
parties — ^the members of the assembly, the royal 
troops, the citizen guards, and the plople gener* 
ally. The cofKn, decorated with military insig- 
nia and a civic crown, and preceded by priests 
chanting hymns of sorrow, was borne by twelve 
of the National Guards and four members of the 
Convention. Next, was carried the heart of the 
beloved patriot The National Assembly and the 
whole Jacobin Club followed, with the exception 
of one or two. The Abbö Cerutti delivered the 
iuneral sermon in the church of SL Genevieve, 
where bis remains were at first deposited. 

On the old monk^s altar, m the session-hall of 
the Jacobins, might have been long seen the bust 
of Mirabeau by the side of that of Rousseau and 
Helvetius ; and, at the request of the department 
of Paris, his body, soon after dbmterred, was the 
first entombed within the walls of the Pantheon. 
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